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INTRODUCTION 


_ _ —---- 4B--- - 

f u ■ ^HE anciests seem, to have regarded Syna as a place whMe ab- 
I normal thin gs happened, a land of prodigies, of rare coincidenoes 

I in time and of corions objects in space. They had some ertcuse 

for doing so. The rapid growth of religions faiths and frenzies, 
each with an attendant crop of miracles, and queer natural pheno¬ 
mena observed under the snows of Mens libanus or in the deserts, had 
given the country a strange and provoking reputation. Not least there 
vi'as the enigmatic SjTian Goddess, of many forms and names - Ishtar, 
Ashtoreth, Astarte - whose rites and person fascinated the Jlediter- 

ranean world. . i 

Syria today - and this must be emphasized - has not lost its strange¬ 
ness. The pleasure which the sensitive tiavailer finds m Byblos, Pabnyra 
or the dead Byzantine towns is continually sharpened by a sense of the 
curious and the unusual. This sense does not operate only, or even 
mainly in the past . The Adonis River still runs hlood-red to tlie sea, and 
the contemporary scene appears, with a Uttle perception and goodwill, 
as strange as anything the Romans wondered at- There are many of 
those surprising juxtapositions which the march of time is so well able 
to produce: ski tracks beside the cedars of Lebanon; paramount shefc 
shooting gazelle from Ford motor-cars; Orthodox monks in a mountain 
monastery listening to the incantations of Bing Crosby; the hammM 
sickle nine thousand feet up on the Temple of Baal-ilcrmon. Other 
tilings bear the mark of a strangeness altogether different. In an isolated 
village they still practise communally those rites of Astarte on which the 
sensual goddess insisted and against which the early church so elo¬ 
quently declaimed. Not long ago in the Alawi territory a fat bandit, 
heralded by signs and wonders, appeared as the last incarnation of the 
deity: and the peasantry were bled for the jealous god.* Rvety night m 
Beyrouth an old woman who lias been dead several years stniggles from 
1 Tfc* Dotnrioiift Sikkiman Sitcti:b«L 
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her cerements, h seen coming at siui^e alorig tJie cobbled street in front 
of the whar\'es, and later sings French songs behind the bar in a packed 
Mu. A wig hides tlie bald skuU, and kce-work gloves cover the hands. 
The eyes are glass. The face is nothing but a structure of bone. \"el 
every gesture is exquisite, and has the perieclioti of something exactly 
lemembered. She sings salacious songs that the early twenties knew, but 
death takes the salt from the esprit Gaukns. There is no bawdry without 
blood* Tfie words change their meaning; palpable enough in the throat 
of a bving peison, in hers they axe eth^ealired. The people, crowded 
against the bar and crowded at smoky tables, cheer themsdves hoarse 
for her, having heard they hard!}' know what. 

Again, farther south in the village of Djoun, there b a boy who 
assumes the shape of a faun, though thb feiver traveUeis have seen, for 
the metamorphosis is ieinpotaiy and only occurs in the depth of the 
summer beats. The ragged hoy who spmuts the boms b about fourteen 
and few of the villagers appear to be aware of Ms cuiinus dual nature* 
There b indeed at first sight nothing remarkahle about him, though 
travellers who have witnessed the metamorphosis claim to have been 
struck from the first by the rather elongated shape of his ears, and by hb 
abuormaJly hairy for an adolescent. Tlie boy goes by the name of 
Ahmad and has assumed! the rok of guide to the few strangers who iti the 
course of the year penetrate to Djoun to visit the house and tomb of 
Lady Hester Stanhope* 

The manor where Chatham's gtanddaughter made her headquarters* 
now a tumbledown half-deserted fartq, Ues acros^-country some twenty 
minutes from the village. Tlie path, such as it is, w^inds among olive- 
trees and boulders. Since, owing to distances, it is almost impossible to 
arrive at Djoun except in the doldrums of noon or the early afternoon, 
there will be hardly a breath of air^ pot a man in the fields, and oflly the 
monotonoiis grating of the cicadas. The journey out b uneventful 
enough. It b only when the stranger turns from the empty rooms where 
Lady Hester with her irnperturbable dignity received native homage 
and the suspicbtis enussaries of the West, and emerges into the sudden 
hot sunlight that tlie possibility of the curious begins. Ahinad suggests 
an altemiitivt route back* There ts no path fie says* but the way is 
shorter. He points eastward. With only a steep ravine between, Djoun 
steeps in the sun, a bare half mileaw^iy^ The traveller, lured down that 
hillside in the white stillness of the af temoonp has soon gone too far to 
retrace hb steps; the walk has become a mountaineering descent, and 
return b impossible. It b at this point that his guide begins to change* 
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The traveller notes at 6rst only the changed enigmatic smile with which 
the boy watches his progress and the amazing bird-like ease with which 
he flits from rock to rock, now lost in the shade, now beckoning from a 
wbU of sunlight thirty feet below. The ascent up the other side of the 
ravine to Djotui is even longer and tougher,! t is there tiiat the traveller, 
wonning his way through tlie rocks and scrub, flnds the head with 
rtidimen taiy horns staring down at him. He looks again and knows he is 
climbing with a faun. From that point accounts vary, and are naturally 
suspect since no traveller is likely to remain objective in such circum- 
stances. Some accounts have been published in learned journals, and 
some are unpublishable. On one or two points there is unarunnty. the 
horns whkh appear to he about four inches in length spring from the 
hair just above the forehead and in front of the little skull cap which the 
faun boy, like many of the peasants, habitually wears; again, the silky- 
legs and haunches and the hooves are apparently referable to the 
eastern wild goat ntgugms) and not to the domestic variety. The 

experience alw-ays hi the same w-ay; w-heti the traveller reaches the 
hilltop and sinks exhausted on Uie level ground. Ahmad is sitting 
quietly on a boulder. Saai t'Mr, 'very steep', he says, with an expression¬ 
less smile, The village lies a stona's-throw- away. 

The curious and the strange persist in Syria and the tm vcIJer will find 
them for h imself and in the degree that he wishes. Tliis book is not about 
them. Nor is it about the far people: the reed men on the Euphrates who 
build their huts like birds; the camel men whose tents are made of hair 
and who chew the cud. testy as their beasts; the men who live in the 
mud-built beehive viUages around Aleppo and give you goats' milk in 
leather bowls: the men who live in caves. Nor is it about the nearer 
people: the merchants with three tliousand years of chaffering behind 
them; the new business men; the coffee-drinkers who talk their politics; 
the veiJed ghosis of Hama and Damascus; the Maronite priests in their 
eyries: and the dudes of Beyrouth, tight-liipped in European reach-me- 
downs. Nor is it about the Syrian peasant: the perennial tilling SyriaM 
who, as the Allied columns in 1941 rolled acrosa the Hauran plain 
towards Damascus, danced their harvest dance upon the last span of 
a dynamited bridge, oblivious of the West and iminterestcd, consebus 
only that once again their meagre crops were in. Nor is it the fascin¬ 
ating book that might be written about the landscape rvith its flora 
and fauna: the Orontes soil red as blood, the dusty Hauran, tlie gr^ 
hidden vaUey of ilarj Hinu; the leopards in the Alawi Mountains, 
the pin-tailed grouse, the ridiculous jerboa, and the affronted bustard; 
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the b[Act and scarlet tulips and the grape hyacinths of the desert spring, 
Rosa Phoenicia, the grey-blue Craetts damasesnm which the Bedoum use 
lor food, or the rare sea-hvender known only from the Palmyra lake* 

AU over Sym there $und in the deserts* m the mountams, along the 
shorep afitonhjhing and romantic monuments wtudi dispute the 
people and the natural world the foremost place in the Syrian scene. 
This book is mainly about these monuments and the way in whidi they 
accmnulatcd on Syrian soil in the stratifications of time. The book 
attempts quite simply to relate them to their background, and in doing 
so to answer the questions which normally arise m the mind of the 
inquisitive traveller when faced with the ruins of places $udi as Ruadp 
Baalbcck, the Oasis of Resala and the castles of the Crusaders^ The 
approach is chronological and each stratum of history with its embedded 
monuments is taken La turn* b^pnnlng with the Phoenician towns and 
ending with our own time. 

Such a book includes much both of past history and present colour^ 
and these serve to emphasbe a point which it is essential to grasp if the 
nature of Syria's past and present is to be understood: S^Tia is a battle^ 
ground* Owing to its geographical position it is the area where lor 
centuries the dialectic of the Near East nod the West has been fought 
out iti ideas and arms; Phoenickn veism Greeks Greek versus Persian, 
Roman versus Partliian, Byzantine versus Arabo-Persianp Crusader 
versus Saracen. So it remains today^ Syria has always been a frontier, 
the frontier and meeting-point of East and West, and thus it has 
rarely known security* A stake between greater empires and greater 
forces, Syria throughout the millenniums of its history has enjoyed 
only the briefest moments of independence, the briefest expressions 
as a kingdom^ The temporary' heyday of Tyre and Sidon in a thousand 
B.c.r the Seleudd kingdom; the Umayyad glory of the seventh century'; 
a bare fifty years of Hairidanid power at Aleppo in the tenth: such 
political emergences have been no more than punctuations in a long 
provincial history. Alexander the Great appointed as regent Abdolony- 
mus, a gardener (or so the Anatomy of hfelanckoly rnaistams); the 
Abbasids brought jealous neglect; the Fatimids mcompetence; and 
the Mamelukes and Turks slow death; ivith the twentieth century came 
the League Mandates. Even prosperity when it visited the country went 
usually hand in hand with inteUlgent exploitation* and Syrian wealth 
was the product of Roman rule. Subject now to this power and now to 
that, S>Tia in history has had no chance to find itself, no chance to 
crystailLre into an imambiguotis and homogeneous form. It is a 
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kingdom that has rarely managed to exist. The boundaries are thetc, 
as definite as any state could vdsh lor — the Taurus northward, the 
Euphrates to the east, the deserts to the sooth, and westward the sea - 
but no sovereign state has ever permanently filled them. It is a puzzle 
which has nci’Cr been put together, and thus the unified picture has 
failed to eme^. 

There is consequently no single Syrian tj'pe or personality. There 
have been contmuaJly tlie dements of such a pereonality and an obscure 
straining towards it, visible for instance in tlie nationalist cluracter of 
the SjTian heresies and the native twist which Syria always gives to the 
arts of the torcigner,*^ but there has never been the rounded fulfilled 
whole.* Hence the intense variety of Syria - a variety of faith, culture, 
outlook, aspiration - which makes it so complex a place, and at the 
same time so fascinating and so richly coloured. 

It is because of this variety that Syria is difficult to write about. No 
formula will cover it all. It is, moreover, not simply that the Syro- 
Fhoemdan merchant and the Bedouin sheik, the Maronite priest and 
the Armenian refugee, the Beyrouth intellectual and the Hautan 
peasant, the mountain men and the men of the plain, cannot be sub* 
sumed under one head. Nature itsdf complicates the problem, Nlne- 
thausand*loot snows overtiang a scorched desert; and the extraordinary 
variation between summer and winter temperatures creates ctferywhere 
a totally different muntry at each season, WTiere you have a sea of 
flowers in April, there is, ilterally, only desert sand in July. Even the 
things that grow along the littoral and in the hinterland are utterly 
different, and the very plants multiply the confusioi!- Thus the Lebanon 
(and for some odd reason Hennon and the Jebd Druze) enjoy a Mediter¬ 
ranean vegetation, while the rest of Syria falls within the Irano- 
Turanian plant zone, typical of tiw desertic countries of the Middle 
East, The WTiter, therefore, unless he is to qualify every statement, 
must run the danger of generalization both in speaking of the people 
and of the country- itself. The present book runs this danger throughout; 
it dpes so in the interest of brevity.^ 


1 TJib twist a p*Tticul&rIy clear In ardiitccttire. Gtaeco-RoinAn- Byzantidt and 

lalAmic oniitfictiirc. idl MmtUiiog di5cr«it op 

■ Syriiui paTOcbifllisni is a symptem cjf tbU non-fuiiUinont. Ttm 
when askedWhat he is, wiU often enough m to give the tepl^ 

'Syrian' 'Lebancie', 'Mnslini' or Omsoan'. J lo will say mstaail that he a a 
Homii. k PtuSIterhi (4 man oI Honw, a nian EJf Doalbeckj, or a imtive of whatcvi^ 
rity Of village he hnppeos to have been bom in, Unita odQyJt^lten nMnoin tmnlJ. 

»One euch gwicraJiiation should perhaps be poinlftl guLThe tern 
this bogktuedzoinew.1 (i) Syria: S*) Syria and 

rP fl ii T .. readily enough in which pense the term la being uted w any givnii contest. 
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The dialectic of East and West, that has so sprung Sythi has oriented 
the countrj' in turn eitlier mainly towards the ^tediienranean or towTirds 
the Euphrates, Fora thousand years of Graeco-Roman mieSyria looked 
west; it was an iritegraJ part of Mediterranean dvilization^ and its long 
coastline was intensely active. Politics and geography were in harmony 
and the country^ prospered. The population was at least twice as large as 
in our own tinie and the area under cultivation mhnitely greater. Then 
came Islam and for a thousand years Syda turned eastward and faced 
the deserts. The sea lapped in vain along the western littoral* the ports 
sOted up, and only the enterprise of a few Frankish merchants main¬ 
tained the trade links with the Mediterranean world. Politics and 
geography were at variamje* and the cotintry^ little by little decayed,^ 
The pathos of this decay will not cease to haunt the traveller as he 
explores the mins of the piast. Palmyra b a scrubby village, the aque- 
ducts of the Hauran are waterless^ the Byzantine towns and L-mayyad 
palaces are abandoned^ and only the bird's-eye view of the aeroplane 
reveals the lines of the great Imperial roads. There is an intense melan¬ 
choly in the SjTian hinterland, and time and again the tra^neher will be 
Jed to reflect on the impermanence of all achievement. To attribute the 
decline of Syria and the atrophy of its life^ as tlie traveller might be 
tempted to do, mainly to tl'ie influence of Islam would be altogether 
WTong, Factors purely g^raphical and political played a major role. 
SjTta w'as simply turned the wrong vray and the descendants of the men 
who invented the alphabet, explored the w'est coast of Africa^ turned the 
Otontes into the Tiber^ contributed to the Greek anthology, and built 
the great basUIca of St Simeon Styli tes, were disorganized and impover¬ 
ished by the conscious political policy of a Persianized Eaghdad,^ by 
Mongol destruction, by neglect and incompetence from Cairo, and 
finally by the intransigent rule of the Turks, 

Tlie middle of the nineteenth century saw the beginning of a new era 
in Syrian history. The country pamfully and at first slow^ly began to 
tujTi back towards the West, to reintegrate itself into the Mediterranean 
orbit and economy. The process is still a painful one, and though the 
economic advantages are palpable, the social and cultural dlskicatiou is 
enormous. Western t^dmiques, thought processes, clothes, have all 
invaded the life of Syria, and wLU continue to do so in ever greater 
measure. In spite of a vjgoions political nationahsm, Syria again looks 

Ml b today Uttk grows in the dwertpd aod desertic steppe 

bemeen Homq and raliuyni* where in Che third century tlMs Emperor Aurtfiaa 
maielamed an nrmy o( forty to filty thousand troops upon the prnduto ol the 
country during au operation of Kveral monihSv 
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westward. This vclUjace iizipc)5e$ a tremendous strain on the social and 
cnltiird struct^ire of the country. How is the Syrian to preserve all that 
is fruitfu] in his Islamic culture when assimilating so much that runs 
directly counter to all that it stands lor? How is he to evolve & stable 
framework of ideas, a dignified and decent way of life, from this 
amalgam of old and new? These are the problems which in Syria e^cceed 
in importance all others and which the thinking people of the country 
will have to solve in the course of the next generation. A sitnatioit 
exists that is appallingly difficult and complex: it caDs for the greatest 
understanding and sympathy on the part of the West. 


CHAPTER tl 


THREE TOWNS 




T not^GQ BeyTouth* Damasctis and Atcppo are the pivotal points of 
Syrian and Lebanese life, they have litUe in common. Ea^ exerts 
Its own influence, each cLiims tor itsdt a speciai position, and (Kich 
shows a strongly marked individuality* 

For most tra^'cllcrs Eteyrouth is their first contact with S>Tla. and 
very beantifiil it seems to one oo-mlng in from the sea. The mountains 
climb tier on tier into a bine sky^ olive groves encircle the town with a 
belt of soft grey and. to the south of the promontory on which Beyrouth 
15 so comfortably placed ^ spread orange sand-hills dotted witli dumps of 
umbrella pme,^ Seen from the sea^ the palms with which the town is 
sprinkled appear to sprout mj^terionsly from very stone, and there is an 
impression of gaiety and colour in the quays and houses that crowd 
along the foreshore; while down the coast stretch pleasant bays where 
the waves break lazily on the sand and coves invite the bather* Nor does 
a first acquaintance with the tovm disappoint. Ttie gaiety and the 
colour do not disappear as you land. The streets are full of movement^ 
the swAs are crowded, and there is a good-tempered clanging of trams. 
Delightful fruit stalls display an amaring \^ety from all the rich 
hillsides around, and amusing antique shops sell the usual medley of 
genuine and fake. 

The natural setting of Beyrouth never fails to eochant. On some 
coasts the sea ends abruptly, defined and terminated by the shore. Not 
so here. It is almost as if the MediteTratiean, grudging the strip of gieep 
between its waves and the mountains, extended its influence mland. 
From every window you look out to sea, from every orchard and olive 
grove through wreaths of leaves you glimpse the ineri table blue* The 
warm clinging sea air washes in lazy tides across the cultivation to the 

^ Theit ii an odd kgmd that the wwe ptanted by the Emir FaJer-ed -iJin. tfl 
the fflvetiteen th CBituiy, Thii la quite untrue, since the CruMdsrs built ahfpt with 
timber noiii tbJssiimc tpnnt* 
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mountains' feet and eicites the narrow coastal fringe to lush bewilderinf 
growth. Hibiscus, acacia, huge o-ve^own sunfloweis. and the towers of 
CTey-green eucalyptus that line the roads outside Beyrouth, bathe in the 
tidd air. Ho seed falls but it sprouts; and they are. in a sense, sea crops 
that the overloaded donkey^arts ferry into tlie tovra. Above, the 
mountains dimb, deliberate and stair-likc. steadily away from the sea s 
encroachment into the high dear air. Overhanging Beyrouth they ^e as 
inescapable as the sea. Constant yet changeable, they arc always thwe 
vet never twice the same; each change that the day brings to their stiU 
danks and snow-capped snmmiU lifts the eyes with a new sii^^ Md 
plcasurt from the movement of the streets. Even on «^k nights they 
remain present, for the lights of Aley and the mountam tillages shme 
in dusters too emphatic to be mistaken for the stars. Under a 
the nine-thousand-loot snows of Sannine positively throb 1 * 6 ^ 

and hang so deceptively close that it seems you could almost stretch out 

vour hand to them, fed on your forearm the froeimg air. 

these things Beyrouth has always had and can never lose >’et th^e 
longer you stay in the tow-n the more you fed that they are not enough. 
ThL is something missing and a sense of dfesatistaction grows upon 
you dady. perhaps to crystallbe without your knowing why mto ^ 
Lnost unbearable antipathy. It takes time to tover that die move¬ 
ment in the streets is superficial and the life ficUUous: nothing s^ds 
behind it. Only chaffering thrives, only trade quickens; it is argdiahomi 
ardor that sth^ the town and creates a semblance of h™g. \%^en not m 
Alexandria, the Spirit □! the Levimt here makes its 
jealous rule the town prospers - and languishes. U ^ 

Lore sudden change of air than you meet droppmg from Al^V 
muth Drivini; with your windscreen down, the moist sea air at a 
point strikes you like a woU of fog. It seems incredible that you shodd 
able to see through so heavy and palpable 
montl^ at atime it is impossible to see BcjTonth m detail from the 
montfe haBB mvdops the town and promontory, creeps 

f behind and the mountain villages, down into the 

“?smic^Ss^t^ffich'and uncertain, heady and oppressive, the air 

SuTshnL and principle. F«Indm clarity of action and thought, 
blurs _ P, P ^ Levantmc works. 

a criticism of the West, for the towm 
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is superficially westernized. Here, however, as elsewhere m the Middle 
East, though our machines find no difficulty in accLimatizuig themselves, 
our ideas are not in the same case. Futlher, Lhough our maciiines are 
good, the level of our cultural exports is lamenlably low. In the West 
^ hck of taste and shoddy values are sometimes offset by traditional 
feeling and culture which temper the futility of the time. On the Levan- 
line seaboard Turldsti txaditioii and culture have been swept away 
peU-melJ by the sudden onset of hventieth-oentuiy technology and its 
curious novelties. We have uptooied an old cnJture but have not 
supplied a new* Beyrouth is a town without a tradition. NeitheT the 
politicians who manipulate public opinion, nor the wealthy families 
who disregard it ^ are likely to provide one- 

The Beyrouth ol history hardly pierces through the oommercial 
tegument of the twentieth century and the new prosperity of eighty 
yeaiSp A few dignified Turkish houses behind high walls are almost all 
that at first indicates a long and not altogether fortunate past. Further 
searching reveals Little more than wltispcrs of history. These, however, 
as everywhere in Syria and the Lebanon, speak of layer on layer of 
civilization. Phoenician, Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Crusader, Turk and 
contractor in ferro-concrete: each of these has conspired to wipe out the 
record of his predecessors* The erasures have been sadly sticoessfid. The 
exteDent new museum, attempting to reverse the process of history, 
resuTTucts almost all that remains of the Phoenician period and the great 
Roman heyday. The grubby mosque at El Khader, an ancient chapel 
Once dedicated to St CieoTge* preserves a relic of Christiaii antiquity and 
claims with di^rmlng lack of evidence to celebrate the spot on wiiich 
the saint slew the dragon»The Middle Ages survive in the Great Mosque 
where layers of plasLet hide the fine capitaUp and a large doorway pierces 
what was once the apse of the Crusader Cathedral of St John ttie Baptistn 
It Is In a sense significant of Beyrontirs lack of contact wath its past that 
thU| the town's most important monument, should remain neglectecL 
Beyrouth's great days came when Augustus, favouring the Phi>eniciaD 
town of Bciytus with the name both of his daughter and family, 
baptized it Julitt A n^usU Fdix and created it a Roman colony. As such 
it enjoyed the usual coLonLal constitution, and local government was in 
the hands of a senate W'Iid appointed the chief magistrates and among 
other things arranged for a quiuquemiLal census. Herod the Great and 
hts successors, probably courting Imperial favour, proceeded to adorn 
the town with temples, and in the middle of the third centuiy the Seven 
gave it an Academy of Law which was to make it famous for three 
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hundred years and of wUch no trace now remains. Earliest of the law 
schools of the Empire - previously in Rome law had been taught by 
private professors and the School of Constantinopk was not founded 
imtU A.Di 425 - Beyrouth soon acquired an unrivaili^ prestige. Through^ 
out the East, the cachd of a Beyrouth educatjoit came to be almost 
essential to yonng men ambitious of administrative office or scholarly 
repute. Studies were completed in a four years* course, later increased to 
five years. Students were privil^ed by exemption from taxes and 
mUitaiy service, and professors can hardly have been discouraged by 
salaries amounting to two thousand pounds a year. Around the Academy 
grew^ up a typical university life with athletic dubs, dashes with a 
tolerant police, and inevitably in the fourth and fifth centuries brawls 
between Christian and paganizing students. We know the names of the 
lost churches - St Jude, the Church of the Virgin, the Chorcb of the 
Resurrection - that the Christian students frequented, and have kept a 
description of the greatest of the lost lecture halls where, to a setting of 
marble and mosaic, they assembled to Usten to the foremost jurists of 
the Empire. Gains, Papin ian and Ulpian-last of the great lawyers- 
were among the Academy's many etnluent professors. The Hst of its 
brilliant scholars irtdudes a large proportion of the tdent of the East 
from the third to the sLvth centuries - theologians of the eminence of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory Nazianus, and that warring schis¬ 
matic, the Patriarch Severus; writers such as Eusebius, the historian of 
the early church, and Ammianus MarceUinus who recorded the life and 
^vars of Julian the Apostate. It waa not only a graduate^s partiality that 
led tlie poet Nopnus to describe Beyrouth as ^the source of life, tlie 
mother of dties, the home of equity, and the bulwark of the law". The 
town's contribution to dvflization was without doubt considerable. So 
important had been the work of Gains, Papiniau and Ulplan^ that later 
jurists recommended that in doubtful cases tlidr judgments should be 
r^^arded as decisive. Two Beyrouth professors sat on the Comraissiou 
appointed by Justinian to draw up the legal code which for fourteen 
centuries has mspLred the Legislation of the We$t. Not least, it seems 
probable that through its actively Christian element the university 
played a part in bringing abou t much of the moderate legislation of the 
period ^ such as the mitigation of the slavery laws. 

In the sixth century it looked as though the gbry of the town and 
university were securer than ever before and that both might look 
forward to a long and prosperous future* The appalOng earthquakes of 
A.D- 551 and succeeding years disposed otherwise. The shocks that 
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devastated the whole Phoenidan costst were particularly catastrophic at 
Beyrouth r where thirty thousand are said to have lo$t their lives. The 
university never rose from its ruins and the last professor whose name is 
known to us Mt the town in A^n. 555. With the eclipse of the university 
the town failed to r^apture its former importance- The Muslim invasion 
found it not yet rebuilt, and only centuries later did the commerce of the 
llaEan trading dtjcs bring to the port something oi its old prosperity. 
Even so its lorttmes for a long time fluctuated, dourishing during the 
independence of efficient Lebanese emirs such as Molhem* Bechii and 
the remarkable Fakr-ed-Dhij and losing ground at other times under 
the burden of Turkish neglect and obstruction. Paradoxically enough 
this same Turkish administmtion finally assmred the prosperity of the 
town and its pre-eminence up and down the coast, since it was as a result 
of the Christian massacres of i86g that Beyrouth received a large influx 
of population from the insecure mountain regions. After that date the 
commercial importance of the town grew' steadily. 

It would be unj ust to leave Beyrouth on the unkind and m some sense 
superficial contrast that the traveller discovers between the classical 
past and the Levantine present. Beyrouth in its prime wras a university 
town; it remains such today. Behind the commerce and the of the 
rich^ behind the tasteless gcxiKls that represent the worst the West can 
give, a university town leads its autonomous life and preserves its 
permanent values. Though not at hist readily perceptible to the 
stranger, the humanizing influence of Beyrouth^ two universities - the 
Universile St Joseph and the American Univemty - is a very real force 
and one that grow's year by year. It is a sign of great good omen that 
though these institutions are both the Dutcome of w^estem capital and 
initiative they produce first-rate Syrian scholars, Many of these in due 
course serve with distinction on their respective academic bodies and 
carty^ on tlie work of the universities, as indeed it is so desirable that it 
should be carried on, by Syrians for Syrians, The Jesuit University of 
St Joseph received canonical conEimaiion ol its university status In 
rSfli. Both its Faailty of Theology and its more recently established 
Institute of Oriental Letters have a justly acquired reputation* Further, 
the liniveisity press, more particularly with its pubUcation of historical, 
archaeological and philological studies, fills a vital role in the intellectual 
life of the country. The American Uuiverrity moved Into Beyrouth from 
the countryside in r868* Under a series of remarkable presidents it has 
played, through its various Faculties, a tremendously important part 
in the formation of a c&drc of men with the sense of sock] and moral 
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responsibility which is SiO hardly come by in the Levant. With these two 
institutions lies much oi the future of ^yrouth, and not only of Bey¬ 
routh, but of all Syria, for it is to these universities that the most 
promising talent comes from ah over the countiy^ Further, probably 
stimulated by these nuclei and the congenial atmosphere they offer, 
there has arisen in Beyrouth a group of poets, painters and writers, 
who, even if they represent, so far, more in the way of useful interest 
than achievement, are a hopeful sign. It i$ in its role as a progressive 
intellectual centre for Syria and the Lei»mqn that the valuable future 
of Be^nouth lies. It is a role of infinite possibility and one which most 
appropriately links the modem town to the creative period of its history. 
It may perhaps revi ve for Beyrouth in the Middle East something of the 
h^mony of thought once exercised by imperial Berytus, 

Where the road from Beyrouth to Damascus strays across the desertic 
eastern slopes of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, and the landscape is at 
its barest - a wddemess of stone and shale and sun-baked earth ^ a slip 
of water hurrying between the rocks makes its almost miraculous 
appearance. The road follows it and together they set off downhill. 
At first the water is little more than a precarious thread urging its way 
between arid slopes. But as it moves it grows, and fed by suhterrancan 
springs it strengthens almost momently. Tlie fringe of green along its 
banks deepens, and soon the stream is mistress of a narrow gorge-like 
valley. But the burnt hills still overhang it, it still trespasses in the 
desert. It is not long, however, before brief orchards and meadows are 
W'edged beside its banks; spare trees multiply into serried ranks of 
poplar, walnut and alder; branch touching branch makes a close-packed 
sea of green. Though the desert rocks still sharply define on either giHo 
the limit of its kmgdom, the stream has become a small river. As the 
water races eastward down its twisting course, the stranger Is aware of a 
queer sense of anticipatioo. Tliis precipitate onrush, this strip of green 
pouring down between the hills, must have some objective; such energy 
must find release. It does. With dramatic suddenness the imprisoning 
desert hills are at an end; river and road cease to twist and hurry. The 
waters, freed, flow out into the Ghotiia, the Oasis of Damascus, 

Near tliis point of release there stands a eafi-restauront above the 
read, which might wU claim to be the most attractive spot in the Oasis. 
The waters there, diverted from the main stream, race along on dlflerent 
levels, and between these waterways stretches the caf4 terrace shaded 
with huge mulbeny-tnees and garlanded with vines. The spray of a 
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waterfall cools the air and it* sound blejids with the long convcrsationf 
to which wine and the disoeet weathcr-^-orn tables invite. The kitchen is 
itself a delightful whitew^ashcd pbce, deconted with naive UtriJJoesqiie 
wall-paintings, the w'ork ol the proprietor. Ducks waddle Ln and out 
unconscious of intruding, and habitu^ are always to be found smoking 
long Turkish pipes. A porcelain charm hangs above the door, whose 
infiueoce undoubtedly reigns over the primitive grttl whence they carry^ 
out to in the shade of the garden, hot k^bab on skewem, and rounds 
of native bread. Tliis is follow'ed by white cheese and large succulent 
figs. With the waters rtmning above and below you and spilling into 
fountain basins at your feet, it is a fit spot in which to begin your ac-- 
qoaiiitance with Damascus^ a dty which has been so patently created 
and maintained by the licence and bounty of t hi s single stream, the 
Barada. 

The andentsnot inaptly called the Baradap the 'River of Gold^ and 
Kalman the Synart was surely right to daim that for non-medicioaj 
purposes at any rate the Rivers of Damascus were “better than all the 
waters of Israel'. The Barada ’very literally makes Damascus and its 
Oasisp and the fortuitous nattire of things comes home to you on 
reflecting that a few chance springs in the Anti-Lebanon have accounted 
for over three thousand year* of histoiy. Under a fine old bridge, which 
spring rains and the efforts of the authorities have as yet been unable to 
removep the river Gows on through gardens into the dty and the road 
runs beside it.^ It is necessary to insist on the Baiada, since not only 
does it make possible the existence of tlie town, but contributes perhaps 
more than anything else to its particular atmosphere. 'As a man falls 
flat. Says ICinglake, Tace forward on the brook, that be may drink and 
drink again: so Damascus, Lhiixting for ever, lies down with her bps to 
the stream, and dings to its rushiiig waters.' The complex manner lu 
which this osculation is made to irrigate tJie town dates mainly from the 
Aramaic, Roman and Umayyad periods, FaxceUed bto seven streams, 
the river carries into streets and houses the sound of rurming water, and 
the energy of its hemined course between the hills is spent in the "codl- 
ncss of grave basins. Water, placid in tessellated pools, slopping into 
stone troughs, gurgling in worn runnels, spraying up into the sunlight 
of courtyards, is of the essence of Damascus. To water, many of the 
mosques owe half their ch34m and the private houses much of their ciir of 
leisure and abundance. In an eastern oouutr^'^ pent in by deserts, there 
is something deliciously extravagant about this proluse expense of so 
^ Tbe bcid^ Imm new bren 
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prccioiB a commodity. Into the bargain this generosity of witer is 
^Tismgly and woncfcrfully cold, whether to drink or tiail your fingers 
and thus it cook nuiuinerable streets, and courts, and merchants* 
hou^. Even m the depth of summer the water retains the subterranean 
^ ol the springs, not so very distant, whence it rose. To most parts of 
Carnascus the waters of the Bamda arrive by *fiee flow ’, but there are 
SMtions of the old suburb of Saihiyeh abo\’e tbe highest of the river’s 
channels. The cunning with which succeeding generations have there 
raised the water, and ted it on from building to buildipg, illustrates 
p^haps better than an^'thing else the companionship of water and stone 
wmth m Damascus is so characteristic. From a channel of the Barada a 
wheel lifts the wa ter to an aqueduct which feeds the enchanting thir- 
t^th-century Maristan of El Kaimari. thence it passes to the Mosque 
of Mouy ed Din {sixteenth century), and finally is led away to the 
crowded suh of El Seiman, built in the seventeenth oentuiy. 

In Damascus, unlike Beyrouth, history does not have to be pieced 
together from fragments or found in the pages of books. It exists in a 
protrusion of monuments. Nor does that sad gap exist which, so often in 
53**114, sepiaratfls tli€ ruins of a Ronum or B 3 "£ajitiii& post from tbo 
modem world. In Damascus, on the contiary, the coming of Islam 
maintained and increased the conuneicial and intellectual activity of 
^e old Roman colony, and gave the town a special position and a special 
lustory. together with an architecture worthy of these. For most people 
indeed the interest of the town does not b^in with the ancient dty, 
Rimmon's 'delightful seat’; nor with the bibUcal quarrels of Israel and 
Damascus; nor even with the Roman town which received the oons'erted 
St Paul: but precisely with the coming of the Uiaaj'j'ads. Under these 
caliphs the town as the capital of the Islamic world enjoyed from the 
middle of the sm^'enth to the middle of the eighth centuries a hundred 
yea« of incomparable splendour. Of this siiid century which so touche 
the imagination, unfortunately httle architecture remains. Perhaps the 
studied neglect of the town during the ensuing period is in part respon¬ 
sible, for the Abbasids removing the Caliphate to the banks of the 
Tigris-a remoival fraught with such tragic consequences for Syria - 
^d their best to niin the older oipital. Under Saladin and the Ayyubids 
in the twelfth and thirtccntli centuries the town again burst into magni¬ 
ficent and there arase countless buildings'-mosques, mausole iTTna, 
hospitals, fountains and public baths - many of which are st01 to be 
visited. That they remain is a miracle, since the Mongol invasions that 
followed were here particularly cruel, and after Tamerlane’s holocaust 
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in 1400 tlifi town is to kavo remabed a desert for generations. 
These destrtictive visitations wete preceded and followed by an ineffi¬ 
cient Mameluke rule exerd&ed from Cairo, during which any govemor 
who showed the least capability was at once removed on the grounds 
that he might grow ambitious. The sanre policy was conscfentiodsly 
pmrsued after the Turkish conquest. Turkish rule in I>a£na5ciis^ however, 
was not the disaster that it ^metimes w^as elsewhere; intelligent and 
eflective admbLstrators, such as the Azent F^ha who built the delight¬ 
ful palace that bears his name^ were by rare good fortune appobted 
from time to time, and the pericKl has left several interestbg monu¬ 
ments. The so-called Tekkiyeh built by Suleiman the Magnfficent shows 
what the Turks could do m Damascus w^hen they had a tniud^ The 
mosque with its pencii-shap»ed minarets, its dobters built in alteraatiog 
courses of black basalt and white stone, its basin of grEy-grcen water and 
pteipetually bubbling fountain^ creates a deligh tful effect of elegance and 
^briety. To thb^ the quiet sun and shade betw'ecn the arches, the trees 
in the courtyard, and the singing birds^ as decorative and ostentatious 
as in a Persian miniature, add something further andemphasizje the note 
of graceful leisure which fhow^ever inappropriate it may be In a religious 
institution) the western imagination will alwaj-s seek to associate with 
the buddings of the Turks. 

There is a lot to see and Wulzinger's Sauvalrc^s Dcscripli^n 

de Dam^, and the publications of the Institute of Archaeology - 
appropriately housed In the Azem Palace - have conveniently sorted it 
out for the traveller. He will find none the less that there is more to the 
Great Mosque than archaeology or guide-books can ever reveal- Though 
it has been so olten described, the emotional impact of the immense and 
echoing court is unexpected and overwhelming. This is the more remark¬ 
able* since fire and mason in the centuries have destroyed as much as 
now remains. The mosque stands on the site of the temple of JupCt^ 
Damoscffnus, once the centre of the Roman town. Avenues led up to it 
from cast and west, and the temple buildings comprised two tremendous 
and ^icMtric peristyle courts, having their colonnades facing inwards. 
The interior courts which occupied more or less the area covered by the 
present great courtyard and mosque, held the sanctuary and the offices 
of the cult; under the colonnades of tlie outer cnc^inis were situated the 
bazaars of the Roman toum. The triumphal arch through which one 
passes on emerging from the Hamidieh suk marks the entrance to thb 
outer enc^nU. The rites of the god were on the same scale as his ac¬ 
commodation, and when revived In the days of Julian the Apostate 
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astounded the public by their uugnihoence. Christianity' not long after 
swept away the pagan sanctuary and a large basilica dedicated to St 
John appeared on the south side of the great court, where the prayer 
hail of the mosque is at present situated. A Creek mscripiion os-er one 
of the cathedral doots, now walled up and sitoaied in the south wall 
near the present mihrub, still testihes to the period of Christian owner¬ 
ship. h reads, ironically enough in the circumstances, *Thy Kingdom. 
O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom; and Thy Dominion is from 
Generation to Generation.' Under the Uinayyads the changed 

its function, but not apparently its form, and became a mosque. (hUy 
later was it actually destroyed. Such a sequence - Pagan temple, 
Christian basilica, Muslim mosque - could be paralleled in numbem of 
monuments in Syria. It is not in fact its history but its atmosphere - 
and its mosaics — that ‘make* the Great Mosque. It is difficult to convey 
a sense of the spaciousness and dignity of the courtyard with its silence 
and its echoes. The atones are worn and pale, and many of the piers and 
arches, pale too, are picked out with decoration in just the right fa d e d 
red and blue. The whole place gives a certain agreeable imprasskm of 
being semi-organic, of ha\'iiig grown and changed and aged in the 
irt^lar and unexpected way that people do, rather than of having 
originated on drawing-boards and in the heads of arrJiitects, Varied 
batte^gs and misfortunes, though they have obscured the symmetry of 
Its original plan, have contributed to the growth of its very particular 
personality. Its every feature speaks of a long adaptation to cirerrm- 
stances, and thus it arises that the courtyard carries, not the explicit 
mterest of a particular period, but the x-cry flavour of time. One only 
becomes conscious of dates and epochs when looking at specific details, 
^ch as the fine solid north minaret that contrasts with the elegance of 
Kait Bey's later structure; or the delicious eighth-centiiiy tnastire- 
house on rts Corinthian pillars; or, not last or least, the mosaics that 
speak immediately of Bysantium, Tlie latter are the wonder of the 
^sque, and exhibit a ma^ificent sense of colour, design and fantasy, 
rhe enectivtness mth wliich gradations of colonr impose and deter¬ 
mine their form is astonishing. Imagination takes over where the 
presentation ends, wonders at these gigantic trees and Imrrying waters, 
paaes t»neath tlie bridges, explores the towered palaces, and is held 
enchanted by the conventions of a perspective so romantic and so 
lai from naive. Dating from the middle of the Umayyad period, thev 
were largely the creation of Byaantjne workmen; but, with a com¬ 
promise that was chaiactcristkally Syrian, it is tlie waters of the 
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Barada tliat the Byzantine binldings overlook and they are shadon^ 
by the trees most lypica] of the Damascus Oasis^ The mosque acquired a 
tiemendous repute aud sanctity in the Muslim world - no spider, it is 
said, weaves its web within the precincts - and one Arab geographer 
after another has left a description of the place as it appeared in its glory 
after the Umayyad CaJiph Walfd I had lodecoruled it at huge cost. It 
must indeed have created an effect of incredible richness in the days 
when its six hundred 1 amp$ hung each from its gold chain. Maqdisi* 
writing in the tenth century, thus describe the great courtyard: 

*The whole area U paved w'itb white marble. The w^alls of the mosque, 
for twice the height of a man, are laced with vani^ted marbles: and, 
above this, even to the ceilingp are mosaics of various colours and in 
gold, showing figures of trees and towns and beautiful mscriptions, ah 
tnost eTcquisitely and hnely workecL And rare are the trees and few the 
wcU-knowTi towns, that will not be found figured on these wallsl Hie 
capitals of the columns arc covered with gold, and rhe vaulting above 
the arcades is eif'eiywhere ornamented with mosaic with arabesque 
designs/ 

In addition to the Gr^t Mosque, the Aiem Palace and the Tekfciyeh. 
the traveller shGuld make a point of not missing the new' museum, the 
monuments of the Salhiyeh suburb, or the domed and vaulted Azem 
Khan which, built for the convenience of the eighteenth-century mer* 
chants, gives an impressive idea of the caravan traffic which stih at that 
period brought immense wealth and repute to the town. The museum, 
a good building in itself, contains unexpected wealth: magnificefit 
paintings from Dura JEuropos; a complete fourth century Jewish 
S>tiagogiie, decadent but vastly entertaining; a necropolis from 
Palm^Ta with its t^'pical and curious blend of classical and Iranian 
influences, a variety of first'-class material dating from the Islamic 
period; and not least a strange and beautiful statue rather under life 
size whose stylistic overtones of liidia and the East bring home the wide 
uiteipenetrations of cultural inEucnce which liave always takeu place 
on Syrian soil and which make the artistic remains of S3^ so inter¬ 
esting. To all this has lately been added tlie impressive reconstruction of 
the facade of llie Umayyad castle of El Heir west of Palmyra (not to be 
confused with the other Kasr el-Heir described in Chapter VI}* 

The suburb of Salhiyeh must be visited for two reasons. First, many 
of the pious foundations {omtorieSp mausolca* religious schools) wluch 
onc^ s^varxned on the lower slopes of Mount Kasyoun and, according to 
Arab legend, portended to that mountain the unique distinction of 
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being spared the upheaval of the day of judgment^ yet remain.'^ Seconds 
the sLcpea of Kasyoun offer far and away the best generaJ view of 
Dajnascus, a \iew moreover that will help the tra^^eller to art under¬ 
standing of the Damascus temper. He will do wisely to pooder on the 
general features and implications ol the scene that from these slopes 
unfolds be fore him. On three sides bare desert hills enclose a wide shallow 
basin filled to a level line, as il vines and palms were the waters of a lake, 
by a sheet of green vegetation- Oa the fourth side, though there are no 
hills, there is the desert. Flat and mterniinable it stretches put to a 
horizon that piarks only the first stage of a long unvaried waste that 
does not end with the Euphrates. Ringed by the d^ert and by desert 
hills, the toiMJ with its oasis of luxuriant green i$ dearly an island Only 
the mavement of the caravans across the seas of sand - a movement 
that has now almost ended - kept it for three thousand years in contact 
with much of the outer world. As one views this strangely insulated 
micTDoosm many things become clear. With empty spaces eastward and 
with little more than foat-hihs to the south, the s^Lficanee of the 
higher mountains to the west, which constitute a veritable barrier, 
becomes apparent. While the Mediterranean can only penetrate here 
with dimculty, from the deserts and to desert men the Oasis offera tJie 
first post of call; it is a goal to which sand tracks set. Damascus willy- 
Hilly has been oriented towards the desert, and has been the home of 
desert enthusiasms. From Jauf and the Wadi Sirhan, from the whole 
plateau of Arabia, emotions flow into the Damascus Oasis, are charged 
there with new intensity and in due course ebb out again into the sands. 
The peculiar consequences of the town's geographical position have been 
intensified by its particular connection with Mecca. As the point of 
departure of the ptigrim caravan Damascus, the 'gate of the Ka"aha\ 
long since acquired something of the nature of a sacred dty. Such 
distinction, as seems to be usuah did not encourage habits of mental 
sobriety which might have been an antidote to desert enthusiasms and 
religions fantasies^ Mecca and the sands may be said between them to 
have in considerable measure determined the historic temper of 
Damascus. It has often been a bitter and uncertain temper, breeding 
endemic faction. Riots, sudden and violep t outbreaks - as swift and 
unforeseen as the raizla of the Bedouin tribes - have striated the town's 
history, Wlien thousands perished in the massacres of i860 it was 
no new thing. Time and again prosperity and well-being have been 

^ Afl dq »!» la fha ndjoc^nt th* desceadaiits o( the Kmdi whom Sahuiin 

Dimight to Salhiych m the twelfth cratury. 
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sacrificed, it would seem alm^ willingly, to die spirit of ^uspidoa and 
tinrcst. When Aleppo in the se^^enteeath and eighteenth centuries was 
flourisbing through the peaceful estabiishment of the agencies and 
merchants of the western trading nations. Damascus kept its gates 
closedL In the fifteenth century a distingtilslied French travellerj 
Bertrandon de la Brocquiere^ had his beaver hat knocked off for no 
better reason than that it was unfamiliar* and it is typicial of the unedu¬ 
cated Damascenes' attitude to the non-Muslim world that a party of 
English travellers in 1697 should have had to enter the town surtep- 
titiously by the gardens for fear the populace would take offence at 
seeing so many Europeans together* The temper of the town even in 
Lamartine’s time such that no stranger could visit it except in 
oriental costume: only those were tolerated who shared, or pretended to 
share, the traditions and outlook of the populace* Twice in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, in spite of the presence of the Turkish 
gaxrison, the mere news that the British Consul-General vras coming 
from Beyrouth to visit the town provoked violent rioting* On one 
cMicasion the official in question bad to turn back when already liall-way 
across the mountaiuaH Had Cyprus then been annexed^ or had the British 
then been established in Egypt or Palestine, such a reacrion might have 
argued a shrewd prescience. As It vms* it simply represented the Damas¬ 
cene dislike of anyone or anything non-Miishm- The Oasb mentality 
leaves no room in its scheme of things for iundamentally divergent 
views and outlooks. 

The Syrian Arab* belying the truth of romantic portraitSp is a talkative 
creature. Not unnaturally so; in the company of otliers he ccunpejisates 
for the long silencer of the desert* past and to come. In the tents the old 
topics are turned, re-tumed, and worn threadbare* This propensity to 
talk receiv'es a rich stimulus in the Oasb* But the lush and pleasant 
green and the mtoxiention of ever-present company is a severe test* The 
words sometimes tend to bear less and less relation to facts, the theories 
to grow more and more irresponsible* thought to be replaced by an 
emoticiual effervescence,^ Tliis, as it would do anjrwhere, provides a 
quick and permanent forcing ground for politics. Damascus is politics' 
ridden: and politics mean the cal#. In the from dawn to long after 

dark the threads am endlessly woven* the fancier and factions thrive and 
wane* or overnight take ahape in sudden and premature action. Of these 

^ Exeeption mmt be for a, bnt pawerfiil Tmnority of ntideated Dansas- 

ceaci who for thir^er forty have a dear Jjid □nwaverini' idta u to ths 
meaumg of Syrian aitiooaJiun ud hive usually the right otej^ to fuxthei ih 
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thou^ds of talkers only a h^dful know, or unfortunately are in a 
position to know, of the issues involved. Even as they discuss, the breath 
of their aflcotioiis and fears Taises stqzms as sudden and \iolent as the 
desert It has been clabned that partial eniplo>Tnent and the 

decline of the town’s commerce since the days of the cara^'an trade are 
responsible for the political fever of Damascus, These may indeed play 
their part, but esseutially the ague is geographically conditioued and of 
long persistence. If Einom time to time it has furthered the oountry's best 
interests - one might for instance cite occasions on which the Damas^ 
cfinfi fever, taking the form of xenophobiap has served a definitely useful 
purpose in tempering the too-ready pretensions and encroachments of 
the West - it has very often been the cause of prolonged uur^t and 
instability* 

Though Damascus has not often shown outstanding poHticaJ sense, 
it has great political power. The hectic energy generated wherever a 
group of Damascenes meets drives the ^vheels of policy in places far 
aheld. It is in a sense the political hub of Jordan, the Lebanon, Syria 
and the deserts beyond. Whether Damascus will retain this position is 
uncertain. It may continue to decline, as it has been doing these eighty 
yeans, relative to the aboard* It impossible to argue that in its Lemper, 
its methods* its very means of livelihood, the towm looks back not 
fenvardp and is bound up with things that have had their day. West¬ 
ward the economic power of Beyrouth increases daily, whfle the Lebanon 
mountain barrier cuts off Damascus from the Slediterraneaii with cruel 
finality. (The transit to the coast takes over eleven hours by the preset 
narrow gauge track,) The wider range of air travel necessitates no halt 
at the Oasis efi r&uU for Baghdad; even the pipe-lines avoid Damascus, 
The town's chief hope would seem to be the re^nval of trans-desert com¬ 
merce by motor caravan. Recent developments have showm that such a 
trade is feasible, but it seems unlikely to assume important proportions. 

For tlie traveller, however, removed from the town’s politics and 
unpervious to its prejudices, it is precisely the Damascene character 
and desert traditionalLsm which create its charm. Were it more pm- 
gressive it would be less decorative, and an axiom - true of course only 
for the passing traveller - is here well illustrated: tliat a decaying town 
IS more attractive than a growing ooe. To the more interesting parts of 
Damascus the vulgarity of the West has hardly penetrated: a medieval 
tradition of life and conduct persists unehauged. Should one of those 
fifleentli-cejitury governors return whose tenure was even of the briefestp 
he would recogiike the same types pljdng the same trade$ in the same 
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fashion; thtough the tangle of though rebuilt and often sadly 
roofed with tin, he would pick his way without di£cu]ty, finding many 
of the crafts he knew situated in their old streets. He would find baths 
his contemporaries frequented still in use, and see in the mosques at 
midday the same rows of figures bowing in unison to the ground. 
Entering those discreet private houses, w*hose facades are Like prisons 
and their interiors miniature palaces, he would surprise the same 
dignified merchant class as represented the wealth of the city in his owti 
day, Not least, he would stfll be fearful and puzzled by the import of 
sunset Tumours, having had reason to know' the unpredictable temper 
of the Damascus bazaars. 

To the traveller, on the contrarj^ all these Qimgs come fresh, and he 
wanders round the old parts of the town in surprise and gratification. 
The cross-legged fortune-teller, tlie public scribe, the student of the 
Koran, the man of substance in the striped silk robes so typical of 
Damascus, the sherbet seller with his brass ewer and skirt of red and 
white - these and all the other types are as good as imagiiiarioii painted 
them. So too are the crystallized fruits for which Damascus is famous, 
tlie luscious Turkish sweetmeats, and the great coml-coloiired water¬ 
melons that melt in the mouth. For mornings on end one can eddy with 
the crowd out of one bazaar and into another, savouring the colour, 
sound and movement, straying beyond into oourtyarEls and gardenSp 
losing oneself through archways in jcuh-de-s^, empty and apparently 
forgotten. SymbQlicaUy enough the desert permeates it all. Dowu the 
siiks swagger the young bloods and the great men of the tribes trying to 
Jookp and looking, as though they owned the place. Many of them are 
maguificent and their clothes enhance the impiessioni the floating rich 
abiiyi^hs^ in summer finer tJian gauze^ and the wonderfully becoming 
desert hi^dgear - the white k/^j^ieh - held witli a gold or silver rope- 
With their brown parchment skin the w^omen, hawk-nosed like the men, 
are ahnost as fine m their own way and form a striicing contrast with tlic 
middle-class wonfien of the town. The dress of the latter show's most 
unfortunately the influence of the West and must represent one of the 
most disastrous sirtorial compromises yet evolved. The old white veil 
and the old dress have gone* to be replaced by a three-quarter length 
garment of black bombasine or similar sfuS and a veil of the same 
colour that completely hides the face. This costume is often terminated 
at the lower end with boots or sJioes of that sort to wliich a button-hook 
is the necessaty complement. The Victorian feather 'boa' has more than 
once been ol^rved setting off this curtained anonymity, though how 
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these folded ftirbisbrngs should have found their way to Damascus so 
late in the day is a quest Lon unanswered. 

Many of the safes have been lai^geJy 'Manchesterized' as to their goods, 
but this useful aud graceless merchandise has not changed their general 
atmosphere. It fits itself into, rather than imposes itself upon, the 
eastern background. There arCp moreover, whole sections of the bazaars 
still purely native in cJiaracter: such are those delightf td streets where 
they sell bridles, harness and camel gear, and in fact most of the streets 
which cater for the prac tical needs of the Bedouin and supply tlie tools 
of local craft and h\isbandry. Here are to be found creditable workman¬ 
ship, simplicity of form, and an unconsdous good taste based upon 
tradition. The traveller who looks for more than this, however, wiU be 
disappointed. Tlie exquisite craftsmanship which made the repute of 
Damascus wares has disappeared; the cunning glaziers and leather- 
w'orkers, the smiths who tempered the world-famous bladeSp no longer 
exist, and the rich inlay work, having lost its elegance and s*nse of 
design, thrives only as a tribute to modem taste. The silk wearingp 
recently revived, alone displays much of the old Damascene excellenccp 
but even here the designs used* fortimately perhapSp are those which 
once attracted Byzantines and mediev^ CaLiphs. It is geueratioiis since 
the stinse of pattern evolved anything new. The general disappearance 
of the Oasis Art owes, how^ever, nothing to the raalipi influence of the 
Westn Over a centiiiy ago European travellers were already searching in 
vain for the jewetleryp leather, glass and arniSp which had once made 
Damascus famous. The decadence had Indeed set in far earlier and, 
partly at any rate, dates back to I400p when Tamerlane carried of! the 
best artists in the town to his own capital at Samarkand- 

Ttiougb wrorks of art have more or less disappeared from the ^Mfes of 
Damascus, they have not altogether left the town. They still erist in 
some of those eld private houses which p anpretentioiis and retiredp have 
remained long unchanged, and are one of the most characteristic and 
delightful features of both Damascus and Aleppo, In such appropriate 
setting are to be found carved and painted ceiUngs, inlay that by some 
miracle manages to be complicated without being fiissyp Damascus 
pottery that is elegan t and decorative, and not least a quantity of later 
Turkish things which when not beautiful are at any rate audacious and 
amusing. Though the cheap silver-hilted daggers (hat the 'trade" turns 
out lor visitors may be nauseating, in one ^di house you may see and 
handle blades made for the son of Saiadiu and the grandson of the 
meteoric Tamerlane, The romantic traveller Warburton a century ago 
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found the Englfeh consul instaDed in om of these old Damascua houses. 
His description still appli^. “1 entered', he says, 'fiom a dull stieet, by a 
low and unpretending portal. ., the small outer court, whence I passed 
into a garden, roiiod three sides of which the apartments ranged. A 
little lake of crystal water lay enclosed by marble bankSp and over¬ 
shadowed by beautiful weeping willows, little fountains leaped and 
sparkled in ail directions, and shook their loosened silver in the sun.. »^ 
At one end of this court, or garden, was a lolty alcove, with a ceiling 
richly carved in gold and crimson fretwork. The walls were ornamented 
with arabesques, and a wide divan ran round the three sides of the 
apartment, whicli opened on the garden and its fountains. Next to this 
alcove was a beautiful drawing-room, with marble floor and arabesque 
roof, and carved niches and softened lighting falling on d^icately 
painted walls. In the middle of the room was an alabaster basin, into 
which water fdl from four fantastic little fountains.' 

To know Damascus one must also know its Oasis-£f GAotffa-to 
which it owes much of its charm and all its history. It is not difficult to 
kiiow\ Its fertile gardens mvade the very town, and whok suburbs are 
cut off by green. This Oasis, that so urgently hems in the town, has 
obviously been a natural haven for men from the beginning of tiine. It 
is an amazing contrast to, and a grateful refuge from, the deserts; and 
the sun-baked Arabs in their enthusiasm place the site of Eden here. 
Muhammad, legend statisis, %^e\¥ing it froni the desert, was so struck 
with the beauty of the Oasis that he refused to visit it^ not wishing to be 
deprived of the full joys of the heavenly Paradise by such a splendid 
anticipation. Though there h apparently little to support tlie Eden 
supposition, it ^vas perhaps natural enough - Cupped in its bare hiUs^ the 
fertility of the Ghmita makes a strong impression.. With its poplars, 
sycamores and orchards, and its running water* it seems more like an 
Immense mformal garden than a source of crops and w'calth. Vines 
luxuriantly twine themselves like garlands among the trees, and 
intimate paths run from orchard to orchard- Among the groves one 
comes across the whitewaslied dome of a saint's tomb or an empty hut, 
u-sed only at the time of harvest* which might elsewhere be a descried 
summer-house. For the traveller the delight of it all is enhanced by the 
queemess of finding side by side the strange and the familiar: cacti 
gmwTUg under walnut-trees, apricot and pomegranate in flower together, 
palms and poplars shoulder to shoulder. The famous spring freshness 
of tlie G'Acwta - a sudden brightness common to aU desert places - 
change in summer to a sheer weight of fruit, a richness that is almost 
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oppressive. Here trees groan if ever lliejr have groaned. Tbe orchards 
seem v^eighted beyond endurance, and from the oliv^ at the time of the 
great beats are pressed out tons of lukewarm oil* 

This weight of fruit brings home to one with mmiediacy the fact that 
of course the Chont^ fax from being a garden is a very oJd, and serious, 
agricultural enteqirise.^ The /diss, the ancient instrument that replaces 
the spade and the mattock in this part of the world, has turned and 
re^tmtied this ground for thousands of years. The idyllic garden is a hive 
of actiWty. The vines, the i-'ast swollen figs, the walnuts like cricket- 
balls, are the fortune of the villages that dot the Oasis. Every inch of 
ground is e^cploited; each olive grove is abo a field of corn or barley, and 
clover crops by happy airangenieiit grow under apricot-trees. Strangely 
enough, however, there are a few waste spots that rise from the green 
industry of the orchards, dusty bald patches tenanted by goats and 
crumbling Muslim cemeteries^ It is only when one realizes that therse 
scars stand On higher ground that their signihcance becomes cleai: they 
alone axe not reached by the fertilizing waters of the Barada. They 
remain islands of desert and have so remained century after century, 
untouched by all the activity arouud them, getting and giii^ing nothing. 

The absolute dependence of this human and vegetable world on the 
Barada becomes dramatically plain as one moves eastward down the 
Oasis. There, as the reduced and parcelled w^ter comos mare and more 
sparingly, tlie garden-Drchnrds progressively lose their richness, the 
huge WTilnut-trees that were like ships in Sail grow stunted, the olives 
peter out, and the \iltages grow' poor and few. Only acres of thin-soiled 
vines remain, ivhere the peasants raise on stULs high wooden platforms 
with a roof of leaves and sit throughout the late summer, watching the 
solitary' crop for thieves. At last even the TiTites give out and there is 
only short ^ty pasture and reeds, A great vague marsh here receives 
the last stagnant water of the Barada, spent and haccid. In summer it 
dries out completely, but in winter harbours a great variety of duck that 
come fiighting in over the Oasis. Beyond lies the desert, sloping away 
fiat, endless and empty. Only here at the last blade of green may 
Damascus be said properly to end. 

This eastern extremity of the Oasis has a considerable and rather 
sinister charm. The tired landscape resolves itself into washes of paJe 
colour, extenuated greeos and faded browTis, against which wandering 

* Some idea of Its actual (ertitity may be ootiveyed by tbc fan that tbe apricot 
crop alone amounts annually to about 145,000 tout j, A. Tower^ Tk 4 dduit e/ 
Damituus^ Beynouth^ i935- 
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cattle, and here and there a solitary, dramatic tree, are sharply etched. 
The region conveys an extraordinary impression of being at the very' 
end of the world The richness* the vitality, the roovemeot, slovtdy 
failed. Here is the ultimate Sicker o! life* the last hopeless gesture before 
extinction. The one or two isoiated villages* poor and ctmlarin-ridden, 
that dtng to the thin sc;aiit pasture, are worth visiting. They have a lost 
quality and one senses a tragic tenacity in these people who live and die 
with the drone of mosquitoes in their ear$. Such are the semi-noniad 
men of Hedjaneh with their village full of horses and saluki gods, and. 
last ontpost, the people of Hairan d Awamid where the women are 
astonishiiigly beautiiid - a beauty all the more striking at the world's 
end - and go in costumes of indigo blue and faded red The Homans 
knew- Hairan el Awamid, though what can have brought them there is 
difficult to guess. Among the mud cottages rise three giant Corinthian 
pillars of black basalt. Enigmatic and impressive, they mark the farthest 
limit of the Oasts. There is nothing beyoncL 
North-east of Damasctis and set in the arid hilk there are two other 
places worth seeing: Sednaya and Ittalloula. Both are pockets of moun¬ 
tain Christiani; and their suridval as such in this most IVluslim part of the 
country typifies tlie way thi^ faith throughout Syria has hung oOj in 
out-of-the-way corners, where the pressure, and advsmtagcs, of con¬ 
version to the 5tate rehgioD were less immediate and pensuasive. The 
drive to Sednaya is impressive. Passing on the northern fringe of the 
Oasis the little village of Berzeh* where legend says that Abraham 
bom, the road climbs through a gorge into the hills. Tlie stream there is 
one of the rare trihutarics that co-operate in the labours of the Barada^ 
and On its way dowm to the Oasis it creates among the hiQs green 
orchards and walnut groves of its own. Tliese in due course are left 
behind and the road emerges on a high bare plateau, walled on either 
side with steep mountaizi ridges. It Is on the lower spurs ol one of these 
ridges that tlie village and cocivent-citadel of Sednaya stand. Though 
now an out-of-the-\vay place* it had for centuries a European reputation 
as a centre of pilgrimage* and was much frequented by the Latins at the 
time of the Crusades. MaundreU in the seventeenth century made the 
detonr to visit it and was more impressed by the 'most exceheat' local 
wine than by the convent. The wine, a sickly sweet vintage, still exists, 
and there is stiU an annual pilgrimage to the village on 21st Sep¬ 
tember. Justinian built and fortified the convent, though of the original 
Work not much remains. For the titLveUcr its chief interest lies in the 
icons preserved both to tlie church and in the miracle-working $hrine 
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of the Virgin - to which one must penetrate unshod - and in the magni- 
ficeot views from the convent walls; and not least in the fact that its 
fortifications still serve a very real purpose, since the convent is in a 
state of perpetual siege. Tlie defendere, the Greek'Orthodox nuns, never 
cease to w*ork their infernal engines, and their barbed tongues lash tlie 
Greek-Catholic priest and his partisans bdow the walls. Operations 
above have long been directed by an unsavoury character w'ho goes by 
the title - a little startling for one who moves among female votaries - 

^ Undaunted by a hail of vituperation and the dissemina¬ 

tion of fearful propaganda, the Uniate besiegers continue to attack with 
unflagging zeal, mining and wunter-mining, sapping at reputations, 
battering at the convent walls. Some two hundred years ago the 
Catholics lost the citadel to the Orthodox, and it is to be supposed that 
this state of siege has existed ever since. As the forces in the village are 
pretty evenly divided m respect of numbers, there is little reason to 
Suppose that the end of the struggle is in sight. For the passing traveller 
who plays the role of the courted neutral, the war is not inconvenient 
and may well be instructive. He will note vHth detachment that such 
fratricidal sects and schisms have throughout history cursed and fatally 
^veakened SjTian Christianity. He will realize that this pocket battle is 
no different from much that has gone before; only the inteUectual grip 
has weakened and with it the moral fervour; the thunders of Athanasius 
are succeeded by the wliispers of the proewreBr. Sednaya is an object- 
lesson in Syrian historj', 

.Malloula, some fifteen miles north-east as the crow flies, is tom by no 
such dissensions. The Greek-Catholics have it their ouu way. But the 
village also prowdea a curious - and in this case a unique - link with 
SjTian history. In MallnuU and the neighbourhood they stfll speak 
.Aramaic and here alone lingere the tongue which in Persian times was 
the international medium of expression throughout Syria. Palestine and 
this part of the Near East. Jesus, it is to be presumed, was familiar with 
Aramaic, for by the first century a,D. Greek had only replaced it among 
the hefienized upper class, and many of the Fathers wrote and spoke it. 
Later, unable to withstand the competition of .Arabic, the old tongue 
took to the hills and became inseparably associated with the Maronite 
faith and the liberal aspirations of the Lebanon Mountain, There in the 
fifteenth century it was still so common that Franciscan missionaries 
felt themselves obiiged to learn it in order to fulfil their task. Since that 
date, however, its disappearance has been rapid. Malioula is a last 
stronghold. 
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It is indeed in just such a place that one would expect to find an 
anomalous sumval. Off the road to anywhere, lost in the desert hills of 
the Anti-Lebanon, the village is built at the dead end of a deep rocky 
gorge, Plastered against the side of the ravine^ the houses dimb almost 
perpendicularly and one roof seems to overhang another. A stream, 
bursting from the heart of the mountain, fills the echoing gorge with 
greenness and the sound of water. Though there is little to the village 
except its dramatic concealment within the mountain, and its strange- 
tongued people, it has exceptional charm. Imagination, doubtless quite 
wrongly I finds a secret and hermetic spirit in the place, as though w^tb an 
Aramaic dialect had survived nTifamillar beliefs and mj'Sterics. The 
only outlet from the dead-end of the gorge is a tiny passag<sllke ra’iine 
with perpendiciUar sides. Cut out of the solid rock by the wear and tear 
ol the water* it is in places hardly wide enough for t^ivo to walk abreast* 
and bears a dose resemblance to the famous Siq passage at Petra. 
Slowly climbing, it emerges finally on the hdis above. There the delight¬ 
ful little whitewashed monastery of Mar Sarkis with its Byzantine 
cupola stands* amid the remains of tombs of a yet earlier epoch, over¬ 
looking the MallouJa gorge and the village itselL The view is startling 
enough. Houses, stream and poplars are far below, yet you could almost 
pitch a Slone oti tq them- Hawks, of the sort Avhlch love such precipices, 
glide on the middle air below you and their shadow's drift across the 
vUlage roofs and gardens. With your bird's-eye view, you too know as 
much of the xnllagers, and as little, as do the hawks* The odd-tongued 
people beneath are revealed to you only in tlieir comings and goings. 
Like hurrying ants, the small black bodies suddenly seem to pause for 
no apparent purpose or turn away down streets to right or left vrith 
perfect aimlessness. Stopping to speak to each other they appear to 
achieve communion without soun^L Seeing tlieni so* sOenced yet still 
alive* one nefiects that time will indeed stop their Aramaic speech as 
effectively as distance seems to do. Their words, the sounds they make in 
greeting, once the current coin of an Empire, are now intdiigiblc only to 
a few' scholars. They speak a doomed tongue that sooner or later will 
disappear even from M^oula. 

Though Aleppo, like Damascus, derives Its hiEtory and importance 
largely from its position and the deserts whidi stretch eastward from it$ 
gates* its temper and feeling are altogether different. Damascus, in spite 
of its role as a caravan city, has always been essentially a goal, a place 
complete in itself, tbe Eden towards which desert faces and aspirations 
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set. Hence Damascus has a]ways been a capital, the hub of Sj-rian Arab 
life. Aleppo, on the other hand, is and has been essentially a stage, 
though a large, permanent and important one, upon a mad somev^^ieie 
else: a useful junction, rather than the home and term of imagination 
and ambition. It has Jittle water, no belt of green to set it off, nothing 
to draw thought there from the dryness east and sooth, none of the 
things that make the Damascus Oasis almost a staple ingredient of 
Arab poetry, Aleppo does not even announce a sharp change from the 
desert to the sown. Ha^'ing a tolerable winter rainfall, its desert is hardly 
desert, and to the west in place of a defining and dramatic barrier of 
hills a rolling plain stretches coastward, fertile and proper for traveL 
It is tills access to the coast, and its positbn in relation to the Euphrates, 
that have made Aleppo. Coining up the Euphrates from Mesopotamia 
you travel day after day more or less north-west until, at a point about 
fiftj' miles east of Aleppo, the river suddenly swings away north and 
curls back upon itself into the fastn^es of Kurdistan, It is at this 
point that you must leave the river if you wish to cut through by the 
nearest route to Antioch and the coast. Standing midway between the 
river and the sea, the fortune of Aleppo was assured from the day that 
the Seleudds made Antioch the third city in the civilized ivorld. From 
that time it has remained the point to which Mediterranean mercantile 
influence could conveniently penetiate, and there, where tlie desert 
hesitantly ends and cultivation begins to get a grip, the commerce of 
east and west have for centuries mingled. Aleppo grew and flourished 
as an exchange counter, where the seaboard, and often the sea-borne, 
trader took over the desert traflic. It thrived upon the movement of 
goods, and looking constantly east and west was not sell-contamed, 
Thongh never a fixed point to which the imagination of the w*andering 
Arab turned aS to Damascus, it meant everything to the merchant. To 
Aleppo he came for wealth and there he sta^vd to get it, building, to suit 
his requirements, the great caravanserais whicli remain one of the most 
impressive tilings in the place. Thus while Damascus is the town of the 
Arab, Aleppo is the town of the merchant, 

Merchants are serious men and have perpetually urgent matters to 
consider, Aleppo therefore lacks the heady irresponsible effervescence of 
Damascus. It has less politics and less fanaticism; it has un- 
doubtedJy less gaiety, Ttie people, like tlie unamenable barren slopes 
that surround the town, have a certain doumess. The stranger will sense 
in them something of the spirit of the country that lies northward: a 
restraint, a determination and grimness which are quite un-Arab. It is 
•b 
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worth that here is the latitude where Arabic ead$^ ajid where 

Turkish and the rough dialects of the hinterland of Asia Miner are first 
spoken. Neither the place nor the people are acquainted with oasis 
relaxation and the splashing of fountains - the water supply even today 
remains inadequate - and ooe remembers having heard of the paralysing 
cold of Aleppo winters. As in the architecture of the tiniform beebi^Ts 
villages p so characteristic of the Aleppo region andso curions, there b no 
extravagance of gestnrej no waste of eneigy„ It is significant that this 
serious place should have preserved more conscientiously than anywhere 
else in Syria the stone-cutting tradition of the Middles Ages. Bad houses 
am mrely built in Aleppo- Again, the Aleppo for all thdr atmcH 
sphere and colour, strike one as being fnnctioaal. They exist to do 
business, and not the haphazard business that spreads its shoddy web 
for the tourist and the stranger^ The long tradition of soM camvan 
memhants is still alive in the town. That k why Aleppo remains 
strikingly vita] and xvhy better than any other Large towTi in Syria it has 
managed to assimilate the West without loss of dignity. Here local 
colour is not fake^ because it is not an artificial survival from the past. 
It is the product of a working economy and organization - an economy 
w^hich only yesterday was making fortunes and bringing merchants to 
the town with the same intentioDS and witli almost the same progranune 
as when Jacques Coeur visited Syria on an economic mission in the 
fifteenth century. It is this genuine, this contemporary, nature of the 
^past* which so otten makes the traveller today prefer Aleppo among the 
towns of SjfTia* 

The Aleppo plains are dusty and they are usually either too cold or 
too holj dTcnmstances w hkh make doubly pleasurable the ritual of the 
bath- Both at Aleppo and Damascus the hotels leave much to be desired, 
but the old Turkish bathSj which for centuries have been tlie goal of the 
dusty taravaner and traveller on arriving from the deserts, are excellent^ 
It is not difficult to discover a good one, and having done so to visit it. 
In Aleppo, lor instance^ tliere is a very comfortable seventeentli-century 
bath a stone^s throw- from the modeni quarter. It js typibal of many 
others^ A low door with a fine carved lintel and inscription gives access 
to the place. Entering* you find yourself in a large domed room. Around 
its four sides, on a raised dais divided into cubicles by low partitions and 
a wooden balustrade, couches are disposed. In the middle, goldfish 
cruise in a stone basin and a fountain ptaysn Attendants, seemingly as 
ancient as the place itself, take charge of you. Since there are many 
baths in Aleppo and, with the arrival of modem plumbing, every year 
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fewer patrons, they do thdr b&st to pleas*. The hot rooms within are 
also of the period. A central room covered by a cupola carried on eight 
arches, and peiAiided by a soft suhaqueotis light from apertures filled 
with gteeuish glass, gives access to various lesser vatiUod chambers^ 
Here the hot water issues into stone basins whence it is swished over 
you, prone on the marble fiooTj in a bug* copper iadle. Your attendant 
is extremely dextrous and quite Inexorable. Frothing up Ids soap in a 
howl of beaten copper, he scrubs and pummels you with the same 
cfhdency that the factors of the Levant Company appreciated three 
hiiDdred years ago. Back on your conchy relaxed and happy ^ an endl^ 
successjon of to\%^cls minister to the comiort of a purged perspiring body, 
ending, when you are ready to drink your Turkish coffee and smoke your 
long bubbJiug narghila, in magnificent silk affairs. So swathed, reclining 
on your couch and inhaling the pungent Syrian tobacco, you may be 
permitted the licence of en^dsagittg yourself back in the Aleppo of 
Seif-ad-Daula. The types certainly have not much changed. Some of the 
patrons come in straight from the desert, laying aside their embroidered 
belts and daggers, shaking off sandals and emerging from folds of 
clothing, ke^j^h and burnous, to enjoy a bath such as cannot recur often 
in the length of their year. Equally typical of that past are the fleshed 
Aleppo merci'iautSp old and in certain of these establisliinents^ 

the gooddooking boys wha still play tlieir ambiguous role, nicre could 
be no more authentic introdtiction to the town. 

Aleppo comes into history with the Hittites and in the fourteenth 
century' b.c- was, with Carchemish, one of the twin capitals of Shul>- 
bilulilimans aggressve kingdom. Sculpture of this period has turned up 
from time to time at the citadel and is now collected with the finds from 
other Hittite sites throughout Syria in the local mu^um. This, like the 
museums at Beyrouth and Damascus, is intelligently arranged and 
excellently kept. The Rittite collection is unique and various, com¬ 
prising a considerable number of Large pieces of statuary and sculpture. 
Rarit}^ and variety, however, fail to make up for lack of aesthetic 
interest. Great as must he the historical and archaeologicai importance 
of this collection, it has little dse to offer. Such a discovery is a disap¬ 
pointment, For so long the HittLtes were an enigma and now relatively 
late so much has been discovered and written about them, that their 
works come as a Kid anti-dimax. For the archaeologist trying to 
reconstruct a civilbatlon, or for the hisforian of art tracing the origins 
of the As&^Ttan style, it will inevitably mean a lot: not so lor the mere 
traveUer. Tlie Hittite exhibits, which are mostly in black basalt, are 
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coaree, heavy, and unm aginative, rarely showing any sense of fonn 
or design. The Hittitcs, one suspects, were a dull people. It is ironic 
that the mxiem Turks, with a hold disregard for fact, have set them 
up as their oSidal ancestors. The Aleppo Museum, it should be added, 
contains mndi besides its Hitdte collection. There are some fine 
Ass^iian tiuiigSr particularly two decorative warrior heads m mosaic, 
and some admirable SurDerian statuary from TeJ Haiaii, at once sea- 
and pow^erfuL 

Under the Seleucids, Aleppo again came into prominence and, as 
Beitsea^ played with its neighbour ChaJeb (Kinessrin) an important part 
in the economy of the kingdom. Tlie Seleucids used almost exclusively 
the northern trade route to the East and to the dty of Sekueb, their 
creation on the Tigris; Beroea was thus inevitably a trade stage on one 
of the main routes between Antioch and the Euphrates. It seems 
probable Lliat in Rcunan times the general shifting of the east-west trade 
to Palmyra and tnore southerly toutes had an adverse effect on the 
town's activity. At all events devastation by the Persians in a.d. 540 
put an end to Beroea's importance. WTien the town rose to prommence 
again in die tenth century the name Beroea had disappeared and it had 
reverted to it$ old name of Haleb, of which Aleppo is the westernized 
form. In tlie tenth century for a brief period the Hamdanid Djtiasty 
made Aleppo virtually independent of the Abbasid Caliphate and the 
town under the first of the Hamdanids^ Scif-ad-DauLa, became the seat 
of a brilliant court. This gifted prince, eminent as a soldier, was also a 
poet and a judidous pa^on of the arts. VVliiJe the wealth of the East 
flowed intn the town^ he surrounded himself with talent- For the first 
time since the coming of the Abbasids« Syria held np its head. In the 
brief florescence of Ibis liberal court, which entertained the scepticnJ 
poet Mutanabbi, and Al-Farabi. the foremost Arab thinker before 
Avicenoa^ Aleppo produced its counterpart to the earlier Umayyad 
glory of Damascus. It was unfortunate for Scif-ad-DauIa that at the 
end of bis reign his Byzantine opponent should have been the capable 
Emperor Nicephoms Phocas. Successive Greek invasions gave the 
dynasty no chance to get a secure footing and soon after the Emir's 
death the brilliance passed awray. Two hundred years later imdcr EI- 
Malek-ez-Zaber, Saladin's son, the town experienced its last political 
and artistic renaissance. From this, the Ayynbid period, date nearly all 
the best buildings that still stand in Aleppo. Its sack by the Mongols in 
the middle of the thirteenth century was a severe blow, and the prelude 
to over six hundred years' existence as a mere provinciaJI administrative 
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postp eitbfix in the tmcert^in dommioRS of the Egyptian Mamelukes or 
under the Turkish Empire. It remained, however^ a vital economic 
centre. Its geographical posiUon, at the point where the route to India 
via Baghdad was joined bjr the more northerly route into Persia via 
Diarbekr and Moesul, rendered political eclipse relatively unimportant. 
Caravan traffic had lor so many centuries wound in and out of Aleppo 
along tliese routes that the habit was not easily lost, UTienever the 
security of the deserts permitted, merchamlbe from the East com 
tmued to arrive; indeed unril yesterday Aleppo remamed of the first 
importance as a trade counter, Kas^iii Khosrau. the Peniian traveller 
who visited the town as early as 1047, says that customs wrere then 
levied there on merebandise to and from the whole Middle East* and 
that merchants and traders from the siuroundiTig lands resorted there. 
A ChristLan traveller at about the same time says that in the cloth 
bazaar alone goods to the value of 20,000 dinars changed hands daily. 
The gold v’alue of this sum, quite apart from its purchasing valuCp 
represents today something like £35,000. Neither the discover)" of 
the Cape route to India as fatal as might have been expected. The 
Levant Company and the merchants of MarseiLles and Venice, who 
established the tow'u as the ddef depot for Enropean trade at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, maintained a very considerable activity. 
Even the opx^ning of tlie Suez Canal was not quite as disastrous for 
Aleppo as for other caravan cities: the town coaid stiU tap the traffic 
of regions to the north and east winch temained comparatively unai- 
footed by the new developments. It was only with the break up of the 
Ttirkisli Empire in 191S and the erection of fatal trade barriers to the 
north and north-west that Aleppo changed its character. Until that date 
it miraculously remauied what it had always been, a merchant town 
based on desert traffic - a towTi which only once or twice in its long 
history had put aside (for men like the Hittitc kings, Seif-ad-Daula, and 
the son of Saladin] the respectable business of caravaoing to fill more 
brillimit and, perhaps in the end, less useful roles. 

The inhabitants of Aleppo are cursed with a bad reputation and a 
strange species of boil w'hich leaves a deep scar to be seen on many faces. 
Both are equally undese rved. Though the locals have not the graces and 
the Arab gaiety of Damascenes, they are certainly pleasant and helpful 
to strangers. They seem a quiet people, properly concerned with their 
own affairs. A large minority of Armenian refugees from Turkey have^ 
how evner, modified the flavour of oertaiu areas of the town. They have 
set up their shops throughout the ninetoenth-ceutury^ quarter - whose 
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attr^ctLvc^ balconies with thth ifon-work railings are characteristic - 
and in the modem concrete sectoCp where, escelient craltsmeng they 
seem to have obtained almost a monopoly o( certain lrades+ These 
naturally are not the quartets which will attract the tiavellet+ Both the 
interest and history of Aleppo lie in its suk$. These are more authentic 
and more impressive than those at Darnascos since they have not 
been rebuilt. I>atm^, in part at any rate> from the thirteenth centtiry. 
with Saracenic gateways and fine vaulted roofs, they have preserved the 
spirit ol tlie desert traffic- They form a compact liomogeneous whole and 
the queer effect of subtermnean lUe in tlie wmen of streets and passages 
is accentuated when one realizes that goats and sheep are graiing abo^^ 
on the grass-grown roofs. It is worth finding yotit wav on to these 
deserted roofs, a queer empty expanse where the confused murmur from 
the vaults below continually rises into the sun. 

The way in w hich romantic Avriters have spoken of the rnarkets of the 
East for a hundred and fifty years finds its justification in the swAs of 
Aleppo. Here indeed exist that atmosphere and those contrasts, strange 
to the eye yet familiar to the imagination ^ described in sa many books, 
the coloured glooms and the white shafts of sunlight, the desert faces 
and the silks, the beaded men who sit cross-legged at scales weighing 
out gold and silver, the oeasdss eddying movement and tlie doorways 
into quiet courtyardSp heaped mcrchandisUp sherbet sellers, stone fretted 
into arabesquCp loathsome beggorSi brilliance, dirt; and the whole scene 
deriving unity from the complex ritual and technique of eastern pur¬ 
chase. Each craft in the traditional way is cstablbhed in its own street, 
and thus the stranger progresses from the leather workers to the smiths, 
and so perhaps to those who make tlie famous gold thread of Aleppo or 
to tlie merchants in silks and stuffs, or to the men who sell spices. Its 
spice market long ago, before the discovery of the Cape route, was the 
towm's chief source of wealth. It is still exotic, bewildering a western 
nose with curious scents. Beside many familiar things, rose-leaves and 
camomile, cinnamon and saffron, coriander, cloves, aloes^ and the rest^ 
there are puzzling eastern powders* I udian leaves of whose purpose one is 
ignorant, strange roots, and even scented stones. The matter for all rare 
aphrodisiacs, perfumes and poisons p seems to be canted up in unas¬ 
suming sacks or crammed into innumerable commonplace jars. The 
most uctive and inter^ting part of the suks today b not the spice 
market, boweverp bnt the shops where yon find everything useful that 
the horse, the camel p the sheep or the goat, can possibly produce, 
except milk: fine saddles and camel-hair blankets, water-skins, belts. 
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WDoUeb ab^chs and not least pnat sheepskin coats to be bought for a 
It is these shops tbat illustrate the essentially functional character 
of the Aleppo Here the semi-nomads and the desert people still 
come to buy the things they want; here an eastern market still fulfils its 
proper purpose, not yiet a peep-show into the past for tourists and 
traveUers, not yet per\'eried to the supply of 'eastern’ brass trays, bad 
leatherwork, worse inlay and lake antiques. Even the merchant’s pimp 
has barely made his appeamnte in Aleppo, is less limpet-like and stOl 
presences a vestige of humanity and shame. 

As a natural coroHaty to thdr trade, the Aleppo merchants in the past 
put up their waieliouses and fine private dwellings, A number of these 
still stand and are of great beauty and architectural interest. The ivare- 
bouses, or JtAoas as they are called, are well-proportioned, satisfying 
buildings and are almost always constructed on a single inodel which 
prevailed from Cairo to Constantinople. Built in college fashion round 
four sides of a quadrangle, they are entered by an archway similar to 
those w'hich in our universities are guarded by the 'porter's lodge*. 
Designed usually to accommodate not only merchandise but a number 
of merchants, the upper storey is divided into separate living quarters, 
wliile the ground floor consists of a scries of 'lock-ups' where each mer¬ 
chant could safely store his goods. The function of such buildings forced 
a symmetry upon the aidiitect; the ^ntembU had its own inhereot form, 
and all that he had to do was to add grace of detail in window mouldings 
or in a cornice. In some of the larger Alrons his problem was indeed more 
difficult. There were often considerable wall spaces to be dealt with, but 
windows, owing to the brilliant light of the East and the necessity of 
coolness in the torrid summer heats, had to be kept small. The ingenious 
reply to this difficulty is perhaps best seen in the Khan Wear, the finest 
of the old caravanserais, where the small windows are set in wide but 
shallow bays. The decorative effect is admirable and was evidently so 
thought since it came to be widely used. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
diarm of these kAupts and the silence and bright sunlight of their court¬ 
yards when entered from the bustling gloom of the covered swfo. Wany 
of them have acquired a grape-vine and perhaps a tree, and in the semi- 
desertion of the ttventicth century they live a spacious, lazy life. In one 
comer an Arab will be asleep on a pile of bales, under the vine you will 
hear the rattle of dice on a tne-irtu board, and tethered to the wall a 
mule or a couple of donkeys will stand by the hour hugging a strip of 
shade and pawing intermittently on the cobbled floor,* 

* For tbe dM Europetua see Chapter below^ 
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The private houses are less well knowTi, but perhaps even more 
remarkable. The nid Belt Aida in the Christian quarter, now used as an 
Armenian school and known as the Beit GajLali. is among the finest of 
them. Its design is tjqsical: a series of rooms giving on to a courtyard 
w^hose salient feature is a high Um^n, The tool of the h'tPflfi and two of the 
rooms [dated 1691 and 1737} are covered with exquisite paintings, for 
the mosi part arranged m panels. In the two rooms bramzhes of flowers, 
bowb of fruit, senoU-wwk and Arabic inscriptions are combined with 
extraordinary' elegance* and set off by medallions of arabesque in 
painted plaster. A stone's throw^ away is another house of the same 
period and of a not dissimilar plan. Tliere the pain ted decoration is 
supplemented on the outside ol the bnilding by a fantastically carved 
stone comice and panels set over the windows. A first impression^ and 
perhaps the right one, is that the artist here was copying with amazing 
versatility and in a far mom difhcult medium the rococo woodwork of 
the West. Many people will find these houses more impressive than the 
Azem palaces at Damasciis and Hama and t hey are certainly far superior 
to the Emir Bcchir's fantasies at Eeit-ed-Dine. The fact that they were 
built for Christians spared the architect the necessity of having to 
modify his plan to include separate female quarteTs- It becomes at once 
apparent how much domestic architecture in the East would gain if it 
did not have to provide for a hatcjnigk. These and otlier houses^ tucked 
away with cautious reticence to hide the ownerb wealth from arbitrary 
authority, are a good mdication of what the bustle of the suks once 
meant to the prosperous merchant in tcniis of elegance and luxurious 
comfort* To these people the plodding caravans brought, in fact, the 
architect, the carver and the painter. 

The caravans inevLtably„ and in a similar roundabout way, brought 
the towTT, its public monuments. SometliLng of the simplicity of the 
desert perhatps entered into the style of the mosques, which, in common 
with north Syrian art generally^ are characterized by an absence of fuss 
and undue omainent, and rely for their eJIects primarily on their sure 
sense of proportion and admirable freestone masonry. The Gnmi 
Halawiyeh is all that retnams from the pre-Muslim period* Built by the 
Empress Helena it became tlie cathedral of Aleppo, and was maintained 
as such until the twelfth century when in reprisal for the Crusaders^ 
violation of tJie Muslim sanctuaries outside the city walls — the Latins 
were for some time established only twenty miles from Aleppo - it was 
converted into a mosque. Its fine acanthus capitals, of the type known 
as windbloiiVu ^ date from the fifth or sixth centuries and are pure 
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examples of the By2aiitiiie stylOp but unforlunately terribly be- 
pLastered. (Tlie mosque has a famous thirteenth-century mihrab, a work 
of great virtuosity, that will hardly appeal to conteniporary tasted 
Directly opposite the Garni HaJawiyeli lies the Great Mosque. Thb is a 
very early Muslim foundatinn but, with a fate characteristie of 50 many 
Syrian monumentSp it was three times destroyed bet^^eeu the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries at the hands of tlie Byzantines, the Ismailis and the 
Mongols. Though not in itself a paiticulariy impressive building in its 
present form^ it hns an agreeable 5pacioiisness+ and its worn stones 
grow deUgbtfiiiJy mellow^ in the rays of an evening stm, ivhile its square 
minaret b a thing of astonbhing beauty, perhaps the loveliest of Tnany 
lovely things in Meppo. The minaret has a further interest since, dating 
from the eleventh century, it b almost the only important monument 
which exists in Aleppo from the centuries between Helena's cathedral 
and the buildings of the Ayyubids some seven hundred years later. Of 
the early ^luslim period nothing sul^taiitial remauis for the truveller to 
visit and the tenth-centiny w'orks of Seif-sd-Daula have surtUarly disap¬ 
peared, It b only from the middle of the tw'eifth century* - the ruined 
but lovely Gami-es-Shaibiyeh near the Antioch gate is dated r 150 - 
that the spleudours of Aleppo have survived in any quantity. The 
town’s great builder w'as the Ayyubid prince El Malek-ez-Zaliir {ii 55 - 
laiS). son of Saladin, and it was his reign and that of the immediately 
succeeding rulers w*hich gave Aleppo iUpresent architectural character. 
To recapture something of this period one must go to the south side of 
the touTi where in the Firdausi quarter these Ayyiibid princes estab- 
Ibhed their court. The palates are gone, but in the attractive desertion 
of the area, amid fields of ancient canned tombstones, there stand in 
semi-ruin mosques and mausoleums which indicate all that the quarter 
must once have bean. The finest of them and a building of exceptional 
attraction is the Mosque of Paradbe El Firdam built by El Zahir's 
widow. Today it stands among fig and olive orchards and the key must 
be sought from a venerable hadji who guards the place. Tlie mosque 
courtyard b simple and elegant, and creates ils impression of beauty 
without the slightest effort- Down the li^an are pale rose-granif'C pihais; 
a pomegranate, infinitety delicate, flowers against the stone, and a \ine. 
that must have been tlicrc a great many years, throws a dark net of 
green out into tlie court. Not a sound flows in from the deserted tombs 
and orchards to break the quiet. The hadji, to whom it is all so familiar 
that he uo longer sees it, has nothing to do day in and day out, and you 
can enjoy the mosque at your own pace; and then return again, in the 
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STjjxoiuading (juaitcr a motning inay be spent amon^ suet silences and 
sights, entenng ruined maiisoleuins, sharing with the goats the par 
tictilar pleasme of straying among tombstones, and phiiosophicaUy 
contemplating with the shade and support of an olive-tree the remains 
of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Aleppo. 

All visits to this town begin or end with the citadel. From the Firdausi 
quarter you reach it by a complex of delightlul small streets, passing the 
mausoleum of the last Mamduke governor who in i5t6 betraj*ed the 
city to the Ottomans, and the Gami^-Taouachi with its highly inter¬ 
esting and decorative fa9ade. The traveller has heard so miifi oI the 
Aleppo citadel that he has a right to be disappointed It is a right ^at 
he will rarely wish to exercise. The dominating position of the cunous 
Ull on which the castle stands has always made it the focus and defence 
of the town. The Hittites and the Assyrians used it. as fragments found 
in the substructure of the castle have revealed, and even Abraham is 
said to have milked his cow upon the summit - a story which Nur-ed- 
Dia evidently believed as he set up a mosque there in his honour in 1167 
which is still to be seen. We are apparently not at liberty to believe 
another attractive story which attaches to the patriarch as dairyman, 
namely that Aleppo, Haleb as the natives call it, derives its name from 
the .Arabic for milk, in commemoration of his acth-ities. Tbe tfll 
was a strong place in the Emperor Julian’s time, but it was left to the 
Ayyubids and their successora, mainly in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, to transform it into the imposing medieval fortress that one 
virits today. The glory of the place is undoubtedly the great fortified 
gateway, once again largely the work of the indefatigable Malekn^- 
Zahir, Perhaps the finest example of Saracenic military architecture, its 

conception is as audacious as it is arthitecturally impressive, *\pproach^ 

through a crenellated bastion and up a long ramp on arches, the i^io 
work is daringly set right on the side of the gtaeis. The entr^ce Is so 
designed that the besieger, having forced the first gate, finds himself in a 
corridor with five separate twists or elbows, containing two further 
massive gates. As if such material obstruction were not in itself dis¬ 
couraging enough, the magnifioent gate-archwaj's carry sculptured 
dragons and lions whose magic Influence was expected to prove an 
additional obstacle. When the defensive walls, now partly dismantled, 
presented an unbroken ring and the glacif amund the castle was every¬ 
where faced with stone to prevent the posability of mining, it can well 
be imagined what a formidable problem tlic assault of such a stronghold 
presented Within, the lastle today is largely mined, but the restored 
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fiftccnth’-ceqtur^' throne rooiti ov^r the gateway is magtiificent^ With its 
weU-proportioncd windows and their metal-work grilles (probabiy of the 
Kait Bey period), and with just enough decoration to give it relief, it has 
great distinction- In the citadel oiie also should not miss the huge 
bricked vaults with fine barrel-roofing which call to mind the reservoirs 
at Resafa. An exploration of the dtadel will end, and rightly* with the 
ascent of the square minarets a shape of minaret so ebaracteristic of 
Aleppo that in one's mind it always remains associated with the town- 
From the summit Aleppo, and in a sense its history, are unfolded. There, 
stretching eastw’ards, arc the camel tracks and the endless expanses^ and 
it is said that the Euphrates itself is sometimes visible from this spot 
on dear days. South goes the trade route to Damascus which once led on 
via Bosra and Petra to Egypt* West, ivhere the cultivated green slowly 
deepens, lies Antioch across the bills, and the Mediterran^ji, and ail 
that this has meant first in terms of Rome and Constantinople, then of 
Venicej Genoa* Pba and lastly of li^arseilleSj Amsterdam and the 
woisbipful English masters of the Levant Company. Aleppo's position 
brought carax^ans, and with them history and the invader. You look 
dowTi to where the Crusader armies lay encamped near the pr^nt 
railw'ay line, to the Anting gate where the Muslims entered in the six¬ 
teenth year of the Hegira, and north to the Bab el Kadid whence the 
Mongols sw^ept in with destruction- The past is all below* you in these 
mosques and domes and narrow streets. The town, cupped among the 
bare plateaux around, is oddly sombre and grey for an eastern city and 
manages so to remain even in brUliaiit simUgbt. No gteen relieves the 
houseSj and to the north the cypresses of the Dervish convent of Abu 
Bakr stand out in solitary contrast. The meridiant town has thriven on 
silk* not on ^^press-trees* on ground spice, not on the scent of fiowem. 
Looking down on tliis tnir^pSi, this warehouse where experts have 
handled goods for centuries and whose history is written in bills of 
lading* the sombre and serious note it strikes seems not inappropriate. 
Even in its stones Aleppo has taken the colour of merchandise. They 
reflect tlie dun bales and disert-^travdled sacks that* labouring in on 
camel-back, made the place famous. 
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N orth , imm the Palestinian fmnticrp RiDimtains border the sea. 
On one side a blue Mediterrmeaii; on the other sometimes foot¬ 
hills and sometimes peaks^ but at all Liirtes a barrier^ Between 
bills and sea. runs a long strip of fertile land protecteB from the 
dr>' eastern winds and absorbing all the moisture of the sea breezes. 
This is Phoenicia. So narrow b this cultivable strip that here and there 
where mountain spurs come down* tumbling a cascade of rocks into the 
sea, it disappears altogether. On the other hand, wherever a river valley 
pushes back into the mountains, the green fertility creeps a mile or two 
inland. At such points, the lu^curiance is almost oppressh-En Rich plan¬ 
tations foUow the winding river-course; bamboos and broad-leaved 
banana plants overhang the water^ Exotic trees, which ^ve in the West 
grow only for ornament, are tliare Laden with fouit. Everything sprouts 
and burgeons, stirs in the fecund heat-ha^. The air is w-arm and thick, 
obscuring distant \dews. The detail of the hills far above is blurredi 
making not quite real the very different life of shepherds and mountain 
villagers. Nassui Khosrau, the Persian traveller, some nine hundred 
years ago, marvelled at tlie same generous earth, the same abundance 
wedged between sea and mountains. Each bay and scallop of the coast 
has its pleasant village, whose boats on one side and whose orchards on 
the otherp alike creep up among the houses p shewing how the people live. 
At easy sta^ there are taverns whose vine treMiscs stretch a tunnel of 
shade across the coast road. A goodsmeU of i^rak and Turkish coffee greet 
the visitor, and in the arched coolness they hang up gigantic strings of 
bananas and set out panniers of tomatoes, oranges and rarer fruit. 

It is a pleasant and desimble countryp and so the Phoenicians found 
it when they hrst came there about three thousand b.c. (Herodotus once 
again seems to have beau right when he says that Tyre was founded 
in 2759 n.C.)* Ttiese Semites apparently came frotu the south, but 

whatever their origin their subsequent history was largely determined 
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by the geogniphical limitsitiDrLS of the coastal strip on which they 
settled. The soil in itsell meant prosperitVp to which the Phoemdims 
added enterprise and industry* Yet, as tl^eir wealth increasedp their 
ambitions ine^dtably came up against that hopeless mountain wall 
behind them. So, cribbed between the peaks and the shore^ territorial 
expansion was impossible. Imperial ideas, and the usual sequence of 
conquest and defeat, were not for them. Circumstances made them look 
outwards to the sca^ and the sea meant trade. Thus was the particular 
destiny of the Phoenician towns forced upon them. 

In the basement of the Beyrouth 3^1 usetim, stretching almost from one 
end of the building to the other* lie side by side twenty-six heavy marble 
sarcophagi. The ends of these colons are carved into the shape of heads 
which are quite evidently portraits, and may be presumed to represent 
the dead merchants of Sidon who long ago assumed these stone masks* 
The artistic Lnhueoces to which the sculptors who c^irved the heads paid 
tribute were manVp and the t^'pes which they attempted to pjortray also 
varied; yet there is something common to aU these portraits - they 
reveal business men. There are no saints here, no conquerors* no poets. 
The determined cliiUp the cunning Up, the set of the eyCp the shrewd 
features, these everywhere betray money. Interest is on the watch 
behind the deceptive immobility of stone: these men are traders. One, 
whose over-regular features are treated in the Greek manner, is betrayed 
by the slant of the nostrils: he had the monopoly of the murex fisheries* 
and juggled w'ith prices. Another - see tlie tight jaw - controUed the 
timber forests on Saunbie* made a good thing out of it, and kept his 
w^ages low. A third, in spite of x\ssyrbrL-dressed hair, reminbeent of 
warrior friezes* traded with Cadiz, knew war only over the scales and 
money-hags, engrossed and grew rich. All these men were w'ealthy. 
Company directors lire buried in these sarcopliagi. 

They had the virtues of their calling. I^Ioney may have ruled them* 
but in so doing it certainly stimulated their shrewdness, their tenacity 
and their amazing enterpriser* Their civilization may not have been 
inspiring, but it seems to have been at any rate practical and refreshingly 
free from fanatical ideologies. Self-interest and common sense, except in 
the matter oE political disunity i was its keynote. Soldiering w^as obriously 
an imbecilic occupatiDii that did not pay* and they accordingly used 
mercenaries. Their art^ as might ha%ne been expected, they derived from 
their neighbours* but they possessed immense technical skrill. 'Ibb they 
employed to give realism and superficial vitality to the fashions they 
imported. Tlius the hieratical and intensely stylized nature of £g>'ptian 
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art meant little to these merchantsi^ so while keepmg the Egj-ptiaji 
framework and Egyptian motifs they naturalized them as fax as they 
could. Figures and animalscaxtie to life, in the vulgar sense of the phrase, 
and art was brought a little closer to the practical business of living. 

In religion also the PhoeoicLans were not mnovatoTs; their busy minds, 
though prepared to accept mysteries, did not easily invent them. Upon 
this count the great male and female principles, whkh they inherited as 
gods^ became more and more local in nature and more and more couhned 
in interest, until at last they seemed htlle more than munidpal godlings 
presiding over maritime trade ventures. It was suitable also that these 
Phoenicians should have believed the action of Tyre due to gods and 
deml-godSp who there invented aU that was later to prove usi^fuf to the 
human race. Again take the alphabet, a convenience which the Phoe- 
niciaiTs, if they did not actually invent, were largely responsible for 
making accessible to the Mediterranean people. How significant that 
they should have grasped the value of a thing so essentially practical, 
and exploited a dev'ice which made book-keeping easy and [adlitated 
distant negotLations. The merchant nattire of Phoenician sgdety comes 
out dearly once again in the poliiit^ constitution of the towns. Though 
each possessed its hereditary king, the office came to be divteted of 
much of the mystical and ritualistic significance which it possessed 
elsewhere, and royalty worked in harness with an assembly chosen. 
dbaTacteristically, from among the richest merdiants. In a wealthy 
trading community, big business had to be represented. Similarly the 
foreign policy of the Phoenician towns tended to subordinate allegiance 
or principle to commercial interest. WTien their alliances were unfortu- 
Date, they may reasonably be supposed to hjive had their origin in 
miscalculation rather than friendship. Along with such a business 
civilization went the comforts and conveniences that one would expect; 
they drank reputed wines and wore gay multj-coloured cbthea (in 
contrast tu the white-robed* priest-ridden Egyptians); their glass-work 
and jeweHery were exquisite and famous; so too the embroidered stuffs 
of Tyre and Sidon, whose renown was such, Homer says, that Paiis 
bought some to take back to his mother-in-law at Troy. Wealth created 
a demand for such things and Phoenician craftsmanship supplied it* 
The unheroic business man is never'popular, and it is easy to decry such 
a ci^*ilization - in certain r^pects not very* dissmiilar to our own - but 
it is also unfair. These men may have been a little close across the 
counter - Indeed they had a poor reputation for honesty - but they were 
hard-w^orking, far-seeing, full of enterprise, and little cursed With 
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imesponsible entbnsiasms. Tbeir pufsuit of the pioGitable brou^bt about 
neither famines nor [fiassacresp and in thdr luidertaldn^ they spread 
the benefits of tbek practical QUtlook and thdr tecbidcal pTDgte$a ev'en 
beyond the ^kfeditenanean. At home they must have evolved a sodety 
that, out of business hours, was relatively tolerant and easy-gningp and 
- though tinfortnnately the town sites have been built over so often that 
little civil and domeslic architecture lemaLas, other than that excavated 
at Kas Shamra ~ they must have made the nairoiv strip between moirn- 
tains and sea an animatedp prospemtis and comfortable place in which 
to live. 

As the geographical position of Phoenida detennined the channel into 
which the eneigies of tlie people fiowedp so did it account for their foreign 
relaticnSn The tragedy of the country lay in its size: though wealthjp it 
was not huge enough to stand alone. Thus the political history of the 
Phoenician towns lies in their attempl^ to maintain a precartons inde- 
peudence by playing ofi successive great powers one against the other. 
They usually faded to do so. 

Egypt^s need for timber had led to the opening of relations with 
Byhlos before 3000 B.C., and, as excavations at Ras Shamra have show^^ 
the link betwtien Egypt and the Phoenician coast grew very dose in the 
succeeding miileuniuin. Tyre and Sidon come strongly into the historical 
picture with the Tel d Amama letlei^ which date in the main feom 
abont 1410-1360 B,a These letters, discovered at Tel el Amama in 
Egypt t brought to light the correspondence betw-een the Phoenician 
princes and their Egyptian su^ralns and show the state of affairs in the 
Phoenician coast towns when they w'ere vassal states of the Eighteentl^ 
Dynasty* Three hundred years after the date of these letters, not only 
was Eg3fpt in eclipse, but Assyria - the other big neighbour - had uot 
finaliy settled her accounts with Babylon^ and a unique opportunity 
presented itself. Phoenicia lor a time was free. The oentmies immedi¬ 
ately after 1100 n.c. constitute the golden age of T3rre and Sidon. 

This was the period of the euterprisbg Hiram, King of Tyre, w ith 
whom Solomon worked in such dose co-chperationn the period of the 
founding of Carthage (ciVm 814 B.cjp aud that in w^Hdi the Phoenician 
littoral fuhy developed its characteiisticaiiy merchant dvilizaliom The 
role of the PbocuidaDS was that of commercial inteimediaries between 
East and West, and the w*ealth of both passed through their hands. 
Their prosperity largely depended on the mainteoanoe of a brisk trade 
movement p and it thus became a primary problem for them to ensure a 
proper Sow of commodities^ and of the right sort of commodities at the 
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right tirne^ This pitjbleni they sensibly ^nd effectivdy solved by estab¬ 
lishing coimtets east and west throughout the large trade basin which 
diiiing these fortunate centuries drained into the Phoenician littoiaL It 
is a mistake to regard their eWori as a colonial one; they had not got the 
population to coloniEe widely. (Carthagep created by a dissident jiainoTity 
from Tyre as the result of a political upheavaJp was an anornaly. It is 
signiHcant that the mother town could not support the loss of manpower 
and began to d£cline soon after,] The Phoenician posts established 
abroad were primarily trade mis^ioiis. To Cadiz and Sardinia they came 
to oontiol the flow- of ore; to Hamap Damascus and farther east^ to keep 
a finger on the pulse of the caravan tcai&c; and they w^ent south to 
Memphis to tap the wealth of the Kile and get the first pick of ivory and 
gold-dust from Sennar. The r^^urces of their own country w-ere* of 
course, also fully exploited. These had been the initial factor in the 
growth of Phoenician prosperity and had provided the capital and 
goods with which their first more ambitious enterprises w^re launchedp 
From the earliest times the timber on the Lebanon bad been felled and 
had provided an iuvaluable export. ’We hear of a large cargo being 
shipped to Egypt about 2840 B.c. To this were added the murex 
fisheries, a monopoly of the towns of Tyre and Sidon and the chief 
source of the purple dye so prized by the Andents. Lastly ibere were 
glass-making and the Phoenician haiidicrufu. 

G>unters abroad and resources at home would have meant liltle 
without an efficient marine. Here again fortune w'as kind to the Phoe¬ 
nicians at the b^inning of the first miliennium before Christ. Die 
Cretan naval power which had dominated tlie eastern Mediterranean 
disappeared soon alter the twelfth century with the eclipse of Minoan 
civUizatioti. The Phoenicians w^ere not slow to seize their opportunity. 
About 1500 Bx. they bad not been able to find vessels enough to carry to 
Egypt timber ordered by the Pharaoh, and transport had been provided 
by the Cretans: five hundred years later their marine controlled the 
Afcditerratiean, Phoenician vessels* trade-bound* studded the inner sea. 
poshed down the west coast of Africa in search of new wealth* and came 
to call at Cornish ports* Compasslcss, they steered by the Liltle Bear , 
which the Greeks, in tribute to thek mmLlme supremacy and skill* 
came to know as the Thoeniclan Star'. Conscious of the impor¬ 
tance of Ihck sea communkationp the Phoenicians stamped the galley 
on their coins and transformed their inland deities into gods of the ^a. 
Even later when their independence had gone, their tx^vb} genius did 
not desert them- A prince of Sidon was admiral of the Persian fleet, and 
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A Phoenidan cojitingent fought with distinction against the Greeks at 
SaJainis. 

The Fhoenidan economy - home industries, trade eoimters abroad, 
and the indispensable linking marine - benehtcd over its neighbours by 
developing and exploiting the alphabet. Thanks to this ingcmous dedce. 
writing became comparatively simple, a thing accessible not only to the 
scribe but to the ordinary man of affairs. The effective control of distant 
interests and intdeate business thus was no longer a hopelessly compli¬ 
cated problem. PboeoicLin merchants and adrninistrators, among the 
first to exploit the new tednaique* reaped a due proBt. \Xhsn. others still 
often trusted to hieroglyphs* memory and word of mouth* they sent 
detailed written instructions a thousand miles. 

There Is* again in the Be^rTonth Museum, a vast royal sarcophagus, 
and scrawled on its granite side an Inscription. To tlie amateur eye it is 
perhaps just recognizably alphabetic, and here and there is a sign which 
might correspond to the primitive form of a Greek letter. It is, in fact, 
one of the earliest examples of advanced alphabetic ivriting. This Syrian 
tomb forashadows half the future of man. Without these ragged signs 
wre should hardly have preserved Homor, Shakespeare's plays might have 
been acted but not recorded, and even Gibbon may be said to have 
unwillingly set out from this religious monument. The tomb was 
actually the resting-place of Ahiram, King of Byblos* who died in the 
thirteenth century and the insoiption reads: 'ItobaaJp son of 
Ahiram, King of JebaiJ [Byblos], made this sarcophagus for .AJiiram, his 
father, as his divelling for eternity* And if a king among the kings, or a 
governor among the governors, raises w^ar against J ebaH and lAys bare 
this sarcophagus, the sceptre of his pow'cr wdll be broken, the seat of his 
royalty vrill be overthrowTi, and peace will reign again in Jebail. As for 
bis posterity they shall be cut ofi by the sword." The warning proved in 
vain; the tomb had been uncovered and rifled, presumably by robbers* 
Jong before: the archaeologists arrived. None the IjfiSJs these futile moni¬ 
tions might* not without reasonp claim to be historically among the 
most important phrases recorded- They mark the beginning of a new 
era. 

The origin of the alphabet is disputecL It may have been a Phoenician 
mventiod or it may have been derived from etse^vhere. Sinaitic and 
hieratic Egyptian are among the rival parents claimed. (Disputed also 
is the honour of ha^dng first deciphered it; tw'o eighteeiithH:entury 
scholars, a Frenciiman, and an EngUshman by tiie name of Swinton* 
being here the rivals.) Whatever its origin^ the 'Phoemcian" alphabet 
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(with its twmty-two lettm, which induded even vowels} possessed 
tremendous advantages over anything that had preoedied it p and partica- 
lariy over the cumbersome pictorial WTiting of earlier civilizatioiis. The 
Cuneiform and the hieroglyphp essentially expressing not sounds hut 
things and ideas, were complex and inflexible. Written communication 
dirough sttch a medium virould have remained laborious and stilted. 
There was no future in it. Whether the warrior nations of the time would 
have had the sense to grasp the full importance of the phonetic alphabet, 
or the interest to exploit it, is doubtfuL Writing was for them the 
specialized w^ork of a lower caste, the scribes. For the T^oenidans it was 
a different matter; their power and their civUhmtion did not rest upon 
military" exploits, but in account books. For them thealphabet was vital. 
They took it, shaped it* used it, and passed it on to the Greeks, So the 
alphabet reaches us today^ and every written word remains in some 
sense a monument to the Phoenicians, a monument of a practical sort 
that they would have appreciated- 

As the Phoenicians bustled about their business and the first mUlen- 
niiim B.C. got wdl under w^ay* the march of events on the Euphrates 
began to take a dangerous turn. Assyria having dealt with Babylon 
started to bok west and southn Great powers were again stirring and the 
end of tlie happ}* interlude between military empires* that had meant 
independence for the coast towns ^ was merely a matter of time. The Bible 
tells how, as the eastern menace grew, Israel was tom betw ecu the alter¬ 
natives of Assyria and ^ypt, and backed the vtong power. The 
Phoenicians soon were in the same dflemma^ and all their cunning in the 
tactic, which history so often imposed upon them, of playing of one 
military power against another, could not long delay the issue. In spite 
of tortuous intrigue and repeated revolts, by about 700 b.c, Phoenician 
independence had gone and tfie towns were Assyrum vassal states, Lc^ 
than two hundred yearn later they moved into the Persian orbit, and 
Sidon revolting once again was burnt and forty thousand perished. 
Next, it was Alexander. Tliis proved a more deadly conquest, for with it 
the heUenization of the country began. With the gtadnal substitution of 
Greek for the native language, the disappearanoG of the Phoenicians as a 
sepajute people was only a matter of time. The process was accelerated 
by the strong phUhellemsm of sections of the upper class. Thus the King 
of Sidon I who w'ent over with his fleet to Ptolemy ki 287 B.C., was proud 
to call himself PhUodes. In spate of a brief spell of independence just 
before the Romans took over, when once again them was an bterval 
with no great power dominnting the coast* Phoenicia as a whole rapidly 
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lost iU identity^ The Phoenicians had become Greeks and Phoenicia 
simply one of the composite parts of the Graeoo-Roinan world. 

In spite of the geo^phical Hmitation on Phoenickm power, 

the stor>' from the beginning might have been diflerent had the various 
Phoenician towns been willing or able to co-operate- As it was Uiey 
never achieved unity and never had the wit to see that only by standing 
together could they hope to stand at all+ Sidon combined with the 
A553Tians against Tyre and sLmOar treadieries were oomnion in die 
history^ of the four major Phoenkihn towns. For this fatal disunity tlicrc 
were probably three main causes* First, po^nous cnnimercial jealousies 
of long date; second, the political organizatian of the country into a 
number oi pettj* local kingships, each based on one of the major ports, 
each claiming sovereignty^ over its neighbours, and each in turn striving 
at the propitious moment to impose its own h^emony on the others; 
third, once agaiii geography. It was highly unfortunate that geo¬ 
graphical advantages so evenly distributed. The forces of nature 
did not operate in Phoenicia, as they have done in most o ther countrieSp 
to bring a particular town into a position of prominence. None of the 
ports w as provided with a harbour of such outstanding e^tceHence! tliat 
it inevitably outstripped its rivals; none was so placed as to dominate 
an appreciably larger stretch of arable belt than did its neighbours; none 
was distingui^ed by particularly easy commimications inland: none 
had the chance of immediate superiority that situation on a navigable 
river would have offered. Nature had been strictly and tragically 
impartial* \Miere there was no necessary superiority, competition was 
inevitable. 

The four great Phoenician towns were Arvad. Bybios, Sidon, and 
Tyre* Of Tyre, foremost of these in the heyday oi Phoenician kide- 
peudeuce^ Uttle remains. With its island fortress, on which the wtole 
town came to be concentrated, it was a place of great strength, and its 
history is a series of long sieges. At the end of the eighth century E,c. it 
successfully sustaiued a decade of Assyrian blockade and assault. Some 
hundred and thirty years later Nebuchadneizar ^'ainly besieged it for 
half a generation. Two centuries after that Alexander, to reduce the city* 
joined it to the mainland by a vast causeway- No longer an island, Tyre 
fell, and the whole population w^ere massacred or sold into slavery. Tlie 
site* however* stiH remained formidable. Not Jong after* Autigonus sat 
before the wails fourteen mouths. So the tale goes on; one siege after 
another* At the time of the Crusades the place was still so strong that, 
as other coast towns fell, the Muslims flocked there, believing it 
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impregnable. The VeDetianSp with the iinest fleet of the time, had to be 
called in to reduce it. 

Today it is not worth the taking. Djezzar Pasha in the eighteenth 
century removed most of the stone to rebuild Acre, the harbour long ago 
silted up, and sand has now invaded even the town. A wretched 
Armenian refugee-village hangs on its outskirts and the place itself has 
almost nothing to show for its past wealth. Ezekiers curses have come 
home in full measure. Tyre's walls are indeed destroyed and her towers 
broken down, and the site become a Ashing village, 'a place for the 
spreading of nets in the midst of the sea\ The prophet^s tremendous 
attack on Phoenidan civilization gives perhaps better than an>'tliingelse 
a just idea of the economic splendour of tlie irst of the coast towns in its 
heyday. Some of the imports, ns listed by the prophet, indicate the 
variety of the Tyrian traffic: silver, iron, tin and lead from Spain; slaves 
and brass vesseb from Cilicia and Ionian horses and horsemen from 
Armenia: ivory and ebony from Edom; emeralds, embroidered work 
and fine linen from Syria; wheat, honey and oil from Palestine; wool 
and wine from Damascus; cassia from Dan; from Arabia sheep; from the 
Sabaeans spices, precious stones and gold. Wth exact insight Ezekiel 
also puts his Anger on the moral weakness of this commercial civiliKa- 
tion; 'Thou has corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness/ 
Material comfort obscured deeper values ^ and there followed com- 
mcrcml \do 1 encc and 'iniquity of. , , traffic'. The whole indictment is 
a good summary of the dangers that beset a society based solely on 
trade and money^ 

Not only at Tyre, but almost everywhere np the coast, the dotnestic 
architecture of the Phoenicians has disappeared. Tlie palaces, the ware¬ 
houses, the municipal buildings, have all gone. Once again the geography 
of Phoenicia is largely responsible. On that narrow coastal strip every 
yard of each harbour site has been built over again and again. In such a 
confined area towns do not shift their ground; and the archaeologist 
cannot hope to find those deserted sites^ which best preserv^fi the past. 

Sidon, on ils elbow of land, has been built, and rebuilt, century after 
centuryp and the town not infrequently destroyed. Only the methods 
and d^ree of destruction have varied: the Assyrians knocked it down, 
the Persians burnt it, and the Saracens on two occasions razed the walls. 
Naturally enough little specificaUy Phoenician remains. Recent cen¬ 
turies, on the other hand, have b^n kind and Sidon has exceptional 
charm and the personality that towns with a long pedigree somedmes 
1 Thu buxifd tcFwii of at R&s Sbarnfa is a aiTtible exceptioG. 
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acquiie. Thus, though tlie 'Mother of Tjm", as the town wasoften called, 
has strictly speaking disappeared, the imagination is not altogether 
disappointed. The place, as it should, le^ks of the sea- Water laps 
against the houses, marine affairs invade the towUp and boats are built 
almost in the strsets. Standing on the harbour edge, the Phoenician past 
is not difficult to recall. Something tangible in fact still exists. The little 
port before one was the 'Closed Harbour^ of the Ancients^ dosed by the 
same reef a$ protects it from the sea today, and though the Crusaders 
put up the ruined castle on the island, the building stan<h» on the site of 
a columned temple, probably dedicated to the Phoenician Hercules. 
Only a few hshing vessels ride at anchor and the port has sanded up 
considerably since the seventeenth century when the Emir Fakr-ed-Din 
dosed its main entrance to keep out the Turkish fleet; yet it is not 
impossible to imagine the crowded galleys there in Phoenician days and 
the noise and traffic ol the harbour side. It was to this quiet basin that 
boats returned, after heaven knows how nmny difficult months at sea, 
with tin from Cornwall, Or ivory^ from far down the coast of /Africa. 
Here* too, arrived Egyptian works of art and Cretan culture, and the 
thought of the ancient world met and was fused in the first business 
civilization* Here daily the murex fishers brought in their catch, and 
nearby, as vast heaps of murex shell reveal, the pTecious purple dye was 
extracted* The form of the harbours — for there are in fact two - has 
also presei^-ed something ty^iically Plioeuidan. Usually tliese merchants 
(as the Crusaders still did two thousand years later) simply beached 
their boats, and for their toivns, as far as possible, chose sites having 
two beaches facing different points of the compass. One of these would 
be sheltered and accessible whichever w^ay the wind W’us blowings Tiiis 
convenience existed at Siden. To the south of the town one may see the 
smaller "Egyptian Harbour' which offered complete shelter when, owing 
to the north wind, it might have been difficult for incoming ves^ to 
make the narrow mouth of the main harbour* 

From the sun and sea, from the neU and ckildreii pbying among the 
boats, you pass at a stride into small winding streets, cool and resonanti 
They are vaulted over, and with thek arches, and thejr cobbles under¬ 
foot, arc the characteristic feature of the town. It is a queer half-light in 
which you w^alk, broken here and there by vi\id bars of sunlight from 
the harder, brighter world above. In spite of the hidden nature of the 
streets and their subterranean twistings, the smell of the sea persists, 
dommant, working its way even into the bazaars. Tlic attractiqn of the 
latter is due not only to effects of chiaroscuro, but also to their modc&t 
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intimate character. They decently and effectively ser^T the needs of a 
MusUthi fishing to\ni and its surrounding district. This is their lunction, 
and pretending to nothing more they express the life of the place im¬ 
mediately and gracefully^ To each trade is allottedj m medieval fashiDn> 
its particular street. The carpenters inevitably»in a sea town, are many ^ 
and there is an attractive street of cobblers in which the Sidonians - a 
name by which the civilized world, and beyond, once referred not only 
to the people of Sidon hut to all the inhabitants of the Phoenician coast 
“ mend and sell shoes. The little fruit and %^egetable street is filled to 
overflowing from the towTi's almost fabulous gardens. Open to the sky^ 
but with a \^ety of awnings eKtending over the stalls^ the street is a 
moving tangle of shadow, sim and colour^ and the fruits^ heaped liigh 
on trays or spilling out of wicker basketsp positively glow* Probably the 
fine vaulting, the general air of good building and a certain style in the 
streets - incident^y quite unsuspected from the main road which only 
fringes the old town - all date from the time of Takr-ed-Dm- This 
remarkable man, the last great figure Sidon knew% gave the town a 
commercial renaissance in the seventeeuth century', and far a time it was 
again a thriving busy place and the port for Damascust The Emir was a 
shrewd man and it was part of his wisdom that he encouraged the mer¬ 
chants of the West and the trade they brought, and sheltered them as 
far as possible from the fanatical persecutions to which they were else¬ 
where oftou subjected^ It was in pursuance of this policy that he erected 
the FriinsaTn'i or French Merchant Hostd, one of the rnost 

delightful and mtoresting buildings anywhere on the coast. It has 
survived intact and is a particularly good example, and typical in 
style* of the buildings in which western merdiants in the East lived and 
conducted their business- With the decline of Sidon in the niaeteenth 
century the merchants went, but they have been succeeded by the 
Sisters of St Joseph, for whom the old two-storeyed ^ft* set round a 
quadrangle, makes an appropriately monastic setting. Each floor is 
arcaded and these arches, once cramuicd with French merchandise, 
have now taken on a devotional ak. In the courtyard goldfish glitter in a 
deep fountain-ba^in: tliere arc pomegraaales and oranges, and over¬ 
hanging them twci or three fall trees* There is the usual doister-like 
contrast of sun and shade^ of cool ficnibbed stone within and warm ochre 
stone outside basking in the sun. The in a curious way is an intensi¬ 
fication, though a silent and doistral one, of all that is pleasantest in the 
small Sidon streets among which it w'as planted* The tw'illght of arcades 
or tunnelled streets, and an almost watery coolness - these, juxtaposed 
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tQ sudden vi\id warmth and $uiilig;bt^ are what one remembej^ 
both of the lost Phoenician town and the khm of the se\^teenih- 
century merchants. 

It is atmosphere that constitutes the charm of Sidbu almost exclu¬ 
sively- There is little actually to %isit. The castle where St Louis sta)^ 
interests only archaeologists, and the Great Mosque hides its only decent 
feature, some old Corinthian capitals^ under the usual layer of white- 
wash* One should not overlook, in this part of the world, the e^tistence 
of a tolerable restaurant^ where sitting on a balcony overlooking the 
harbour you csji eat good bsh. This is perhaps a course to be recom¬ 
mended before going to visit* in the drowsy heat of au aftemooii, the 
gardens of the town. In ancient times there were two parts to Sidon - 
the port town and an inland town on the last spurs of the Lebanon; 
between them lay the gardens. Famous even then, they remain beautiful 
today* Fed by innumerable artihclal nijmels, taken off from the Nahr- 
ebAwali as it passes on its w^ay to tbe sea* and nursed by tlie damp coast 
airs, the gardens epltomire, yet far outdo, all the tuxuriance of the 
littoral fringe- Enclosed by high crumbling w*alls over which appear the 
heads of cypresses and palrus, the gardens have an air of withdrawal, of 
having been shut in ui»ii themselves for many centuries. They look 
in tensely 'private' and are therefore irresistible. You knock on one of the 
large faded gates. Presently it creaks open and the guardia n of the place 
lets you in. You wander on, preferably alone* into a world of green. The 
greater trees shadow the almonds and apricots, and these in turn look 
down on oranges and plants waist-high* and the sun hlters down 
through them all to grass and water. The impression created is one' of 
great age; even the saplings seem established, at home, heirs not new¬ 
comers, The paths seem old too; their earth settled* packed down long 
ago. Tlie sense of time, that adds so much to a garden, is here almost 
tangible, and it is something of a mystery how leaves, re-created each 
spring, can be so heavily impregnated w'ith the past. The harv'esl of 
these high-walled green endesures U mhnitdy various and rich: oranges, 
bananas, lemons, guavas, mulberties* figs* apricots, peaches, almonds, 
melons, pomegranates, medlars. Tlie fruits are unendiiig- Half the charm 
of tlicse gardens is that they are essentially for prodncttcm, and so differ 
from the great southern gardens of Europe^ or the formal wonders that 
Lcnfitre designed. They are merchants' gardens* and tlie Phoeniciaus, 
who presumably first exploited them, camfuUy kept the balance sheet of 
profit and loss. In those days the gardens were perhaps leas attractive 
tiian now; they itvere too neat and too weU-nm. Today they are unhurried. 
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and have that air, infinitely engaging in gardens^ of running them¬ 
selves. of being ungardeneiicd. Vet though cneepers spread and green 
gate^ teimin unpainted* the harvest continues to come in, almost auto¬ 
matically, though perhaps not vAth the exactly calculated foison which 
it was once made to yield. The loss in volume is amply compensa ted, for 
surely only by the lapse of time have thedse merchants* gardens come 
to cotnbine function and decoratIon> and grmTi in their old age rare 
plt^autic^ as well as orchards. 

About two biindrcd kilometres north of Sidou lay the island town of 
Arvad^ fiorthemmost of the Phoenician tetrarchy. Like Sidou it has its 
own character and atmospherep though only vestiges of the Phoenicians 
remain. The town early acquired importance among the Phoeniciari 
kiogdomSp and founded sat^te towns on the mainland kno'iAn as the 
Daughters of Arva.d\ It e^^en extended its mle for a time as far inland 
as When the Eighteenth Djnasty drew sotithcm Phoenicia into 

the Eg^'pdau orbit* Arvad retained its independence, but it failed to 
keep up with Tyre and Sidon in their heyday. Under the Seleudds, it 
again came to the fore and, though only for a short while independent, 
it continued to have first-class connoertbi] importance until Roman 
times. It Was then displaced by Antaradus^ the modem Tartus* 

It 13 from Tart^LS that you hire a felucca to cross the three or four 
kilometres to Arvadp or Ruad as it has come to be called. Early in 
the morning there often a misty gold haze on the water, distorting 
shapes, blurring the horizon and confounding sea and sky. At some 
inde terminate distance,, the island of An^ad^ catching the slan ting sun- 
ligbtj seems to 0oat lar above the w^ater. There is rardy a wind at this 
time of the morning and the sea is usually smooth* and heavy as blue 
oil. Minutes go by* and in spite of oars to help the flapping sail the boat 
hardly seems to advance. Though the mainland recedes* the unreal 
island with its shining quays, its suggestion of towers and palaces, floats 
away. The boatmen talk monotonously in an Arab patois; and the still* 
MSS, the early sun and the ineflective splEish of the oars, induce a 
drowsiLiiess improper to the hour. In an imprecise world of haze, sun and 
water* following the elusive island, yon doze and nod in th^ stem. You 
%rill at last look up to End the island quite near^ For no particular reason 
its Eight has stopped» and with it the airy towers and palaces have 
disappeared* There aw’^aits you sunply a fishing town crow^ded on a 
little island eight hundred metres long. It is, howe\w, as you soon 
discov^er, a hshing town of special charm and interesti The island was 
cjflce a vast fortress encompassed with huge sea walls* end many of the 
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houses that come dowti to the water's edg^ are buOt into their mins aiid 
giv'e, by reason of the lighter stone of which they are constructed, an 
effect almost lite inlay. The fa^de of Uic town-an aJtematioD of 
umber houses and darker ruuis — stretches like a ribbon edgtog the blue 
water. In front, a mole protects anything up to the thirty schooners that 
may lie at anchor. As your boat approaches^ voices come echoing over 
the water^ and with them the pleasant noise of hammers on timber. 
Ruad lives from the sea, and in the very streets that go down to the 
harbour they build up the skeletons of the schooners that enable them to 
ran a coasting trade from Turkey to Egypt^ Even the people are ampbib- 
ian, and as you draw in, furUng your sail* a shoal of naked hrowm bodies* 
the boys and the little girls of the town, come sporting roimd your boat. 
Along the harbour front, among the diying nets* the caf^ throw out 
rush-work awnings, and however early you may arrive the local sea¬ 
farers, looking curiously immarine in their baggy Turldsh trousers, ivill 
be smoking their hookahs over coffee and talking of their trade. Al the 
active life of the place is on this harbour front and there are no proper 
streets in the warren of the town that li« behind. The people are Sunnis^ 
as you will guess seeing the veiled women creep in self-obliteration down 
the alley's, and hopelessly poor. It is the old story in Syria. All the tvealth 
is in the hands of tliree or four families W'bo own most of tlie schooneia, 
exploit the fishennen and run the island In a degenerated feudal fashion. 
Yet the people retain theU pride and self-respect. It is a pride diat 
history justihes, for these men of Ruad, work wha t are probably 

the oldest shipbuilding yards in the world. Few such tiny harbours have 
played so great a role. As the Phf^nician Ai^^ad the island was, as we 
have seen, the centre of an imporlaiit kingdom. Wholly girdled with 
Cyclopean walls, and deriving its water-supply from fresh springs tliat 
rise in the sea itself* it was an impregnable fortress and wajehouse. In 
the harbour was fitted out the expedition which sensed with distiiiction 
against the Greeks at Salamis, and later when Alexander hellenized the 
coast the wealth of the merchants adorned the town with every sort of 
splendour. Later again by over a thousand years, Ruad wras the fast 
stronghold of the Latin Kingdom and held out, garrisoned by the 
Templars, for eleven years after Acre had fallen. Lastly - and their part 
in this adventure the R uadis have not forgotten - the island was seized 
from the Turks in 1914 by a single French vessel and for four years 
remained an isolated Allied outpost on the Turkish fl ank whence the 
Ruadl sailors smuggled over supplies to the starving populatioa on the 
mainland. 
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Of all this history there is little to show at Etiad today* It is the 
atmosphere and the haibour that must help the imagmatioo to eke on t 
the 5tor>% together with the remains of the Phoenician walls and, oddly 
enough, a liquor shop w hich also does duty as tobacconist and chemist. 
The shop lies just ofl the harbour. The owner^ who know^ French^ speaks 
curiously of the world, but his interests, as one soon finds, ana strictly 
subordinate to btisiness. He is a merchant above all* and the cha^ering 
Phoenician blood seems still to run in his veins, After you have bought 
his great yellow sponges, Iresh as the divers bring them in from the sea. 
he produces a bag - odds and ends found in the ruins, blurred intaglios, 
and a few Phoenician coins. Coins stamped with the gods of nArvad: he 
lays them out on the palm of his hand^ knowing you want them. He is 
informative; mildly disouisive he talks of old things; yet all the time he 
is testing your temper^ silently bartering^ probing for a price. WTien you 
have hnahy bought Uiem, you have paid too much. How* could it have 
been otherwise? A man of Aiv*ad handUng Phoenidau coin^ 

It was such cotmter-cunning that found the vrealth to build the great 
sea walls. These, hewn in immense megalithk blocks, clearly indicate 
how' formidable the eKceifdc must once have been, and on the Tvest at one 
point they sdll rise nearly forty feet siieer from the sea* The size and 
solidity of these ruins leave mo doubt as to the Emportance of the place 
and the obstinate energy o( the builders^ Of later datOj there is a castle of 
the CnisadcTS, subsequently taken over and rebuilt* as was most of the 
tqWTi, by their Muslim successors* It is of no partienbr mteiest^ but over 
the gateway i& the Lusjgnan coat of arms - the lion and Uie Palm - 
adapted in the pleasant malice of Saracen humour, or so the legend 
goes, by the addition of a chain hrmly isj^uring the co^'al beast to the 
palm over which he had presumed to rule. The Saracens were at liberty 
to put up such tokens of their victory, but the Muslim occupation in 
fact meant that the history of Ruad came to an end. 

On the mainland facing their island, the men ol Arvad founded one of 
their earliest settlements on the site now known as Amrit and marked by 
n series of mins scattered across a mile and a half of ground. It seems 
qtieer country to have chosen. Salty, barren land, where a sluggish river 
twists out to the sea, it is good only for light gmzing, and to breed 
malarial mosquitoes* It has, however, the charm of desolation and a 
pleasantly eerie grandeur in its strange ruins. There are three main 
things to sec. First, as you come up the coast road, appears, some way 
of! to your left, a sombre mausoleum. A great black cube, raised In 
Cyclopean blocks and called by the Arabs for some reason the Tower of 
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the Smib, it stands today inaccessibk in the midst of a marshy pooL 
You appmach it across barren undulating ground, the haunt of uinum- 
erabk lizards, and covered with tall yellow-fiottcred thistles* In the 
evening the shepherd who pastures in the area lea^-es with bis flock for 
the village that lies inLand, and as the son sets and the crickets abruptly 
fall silent, the place grows intensely lonely. In the quiet you become 
aware of the sinister huin of mosquitoes. A pair of Kitlitz plovers, that 
probably breed somewhere near, mn with muicing steps aw^ay along the 
edge of the blackening pool. They are the only sign of life. No one knows 
who built the giant Phoerudan cube or for whom its two funerary 
chambers were preparedp nor when the pyramid which crowned it came 
crashing down, where it still lies, in the pool below. The city that 
surrounded it has gone, but the savage black structure gains by stand¬ 
ing alone and, as the light weakens, mom and more dominates the 
desolation. 

Farther north, and to the east of the main road, are two stone monu- 
menU equally strange, known as the Spindles. Both consist of pedestals 
(one of them rudely carved with four lions), which are surmounted by 
large monolithic cylinders, and these in turn are capped respectively by 
a pyramid and a haJf'drcle* Standing on the top of a little ridge, and 
commanding an area honeycombed with shallow quarries whence the 
material for the Phoenician town was taken^ these enigmatic pillars 
impress out of all proportion to their size. Phoenician art as it appears 
here and in the sinister Tower of the Snails is so unfamiliar, so utterly 
unconnected with anyth big the stranger has known in the West, tliat it 
arouses unusual emotions. Normal reactions to works of art and archi¬ 
tecture would hardly indude this curious aw-e, an almost frightened 
wonder, at the strange primeval beliefs of which these black stones are 
the visible tokens. 

Yet farther north, just above the Naht Amrit, Lies a sanctuary which 
must once have been the focal point of all these ruins. It is a rectangular 
area, cut, on three sides, out of the solid rock; a wall and gates once com¬ 
posed the fourtli Side, where nothb:^ now separates the sanctuary from 
the lields^ In the middle of the sacred area rises a mass of rock sonie ten 
feet high by eighteen feet square on which a tiny naos, with simple Meze 
and comice, stands. The attraction of the site consists today in the fact 
that a spring, rising somewhere in the sanctuary, floods its floor to a con¬ 
siderable depth. As a result the cella rises like an island from lush water- 
grass, and the last light of the evening sky is reflected in this temple 
lake. In crevices of the smooth rock-walis bushes and flowers have 
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tooted tbemsdv^ axid overhiiiig the wiater. ^^Tiere the Fhoenidan 
priests once trod, sedfie-warblers chatter m dumps of reed, and as it 
darkens the btiU-frogs sot up a bla^berpous $ejt chant. 

The Amrit sanctuary is not onJy a lovely place at evening, but lias 
raucb religious and historical importance. WTicre lanaticistn does not 
destroy religious monumentSp there i.s often good chance that reverence 
or superstition may preserve them- Thus, though the shops and 
palaces of this most merchant race have nearly all gone^ by a curious 
irony their sanctuaries remain at Amrit, By bios, Eshinun. and, in a 
later dress of Graeco-Ronian stone, at the mountain sites of Hosmss- 
Suleiman and the Springs of Adonis. To appreciate these places one 
must know at any rate something of Phoenician faith and practice. 

The Phoenicians bad at some point acquired the general religions 
conceptions of the Asiatic hinterland, involving the idea of the Great 
Mother and of her complement^ the fecundating male god. Once settled 
on the coast their beliefs were naturally modihed by a %^ety of con¬ 
tacts, most important among them being that of Egypt. Though in 
belief the Phoenicians ift'ere not innovators, in religious usage they 
apparently had something very positive to give many of their neigh¬ 
bours. Qkaracteristically enough theirs was a prectical gUt; it was tlie 
scheme and layout of the Semitic sanctuary. This, as it was evoU-ed by 
the Phoenicians, caught on in astonishing fashion, spread throughout 
Syria, and at last made its way to Rome on a metropohUn scale in the 
works of Apollodomsof Damascusn The form of the primitive Phoenidan 
sanctuary wa$ simple and its features uniform. It consisted of a large 
rectangular enclosure, some times cut In part from the solid nock, and it 
contained in its midst a small detached naos before which ^ood an altar 
and usually a sacred spring, or basin* or even a ^cred tree. Apparently 
the earliest of these Syrian sanctuaries is that at Amrit; hence its unique 
interest. A more ruined but early example also exbU at Eshmun, near 
Sidon, Once the essential plan of these sanctuaries has been grasped, 
they clarify much that would otherwise need explanation. ''i\T:ien 
Amrit b accepted as the prototype, the heredity of its more illnUTious 
children, such as the great Temple of Baal at Palmyra, or the lost 
Temple of Jupiter at Damascus, becomes evident. These, though on a 
far raster scale, exhibited the same^acbusejweittftf, the same relatiraly 
small uaosp and, exterior to the temple, Hie emplacement of the altar 
and the sacred basin for lustration. Something of Amrit even appears in 
the great court before the Temple of Jupiter at Baal beck with its sacred 
altar and its two carved watcr-basius. It b curious to reflect that the 
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latter with tlieir trit<iii$ and nereids, and their capids astride fabiiloiis 
beasts* are simply the sophisticated descendants of the receptades which 
held the waters of the natural spring in the sanctuary" at Amrit. 

The temple at Hosn-es-Stileimaji marks an intcnnediate stage 
between the primitive sancttiaries and the great works such as the 
Temple of Baal into which they developed. Set on a site ^cred to the 
Phoenicians from the earliest timeSp the temple at Hosn-es-Siileiman 
retained both the proportions and the exact form of the pniidtive 
sanctuaries, but rebuilt at a later period put on a GraecchRoman dress. 
Situated In tlie wildest part of the Alawi Mountains, Hosn-es-SuIeiman 
is certainly the most isolated of the Phoenician mins, ft is weU w^ortb 
visiting. You leave die coast at Tartils on a bad road which very soon 
becomes horrible. In places you have to get out of the car and build 
up your track w'here, on the steep hihsides* the rain has crashed it away. 
(All the roads in the interior of the Alawi country are unspeakable, and 
form a disagreeable contrast with the excellent mountam roads that the 
French engineered in the l.ebanon.) As the crow flies it is not a long 
way* but it is difficult to ax*erage much more than ten kilometres 
an hour over the last twenty or thirty Idlometres. It is possible and 
agreeable, if you Kkc primitive local hospiCalityp to stop the night at 
Dreikich, mtherover half-way»There is no inn^ but the local sheik, head 
of the Shanisin tribe> when informed of your presence w^ill wish to put 
you up* The hospitality of these mountain people tow'axds strangers is 
unfailing and almost embarrassing in its completeness. If a sheep 
is available it w'ill be killed in your honour; and, alter a night between 
rough but clean sheets under a vast eiderdown, you will be early regaled 
with eggs* ieban^ meat balls^ Turkish coffee and fruit. 

From Dreikich to the temple is a fine drive in spite of the stops and 
pits. The sun wUl just be rising as you wind into hills which give the 
impression of a hopdess and inextricable tangle. It is surprising that the 
streams ever w^ork their way out of such a maze. You, dipping into 
^'alleys and climbing hills* edging round shoulders and pulling over 
crests* have at any rate the sun and, in the far distance, the often 
reappearing sea to guide you. There are otherwise no landmarks* no 
dominating massif or deep^nt valley, no little village even* to lead you 
on in this wild jumble of hills and streams. Soil is sparse and the rocky 
country carries scrub, wild flowers and enough pasture for goats and a 
few mountain cattle. Where a rare cottage shelters under a hillside there 
is an isolated patch of cultivated land, usually mai^, and in the steep 
valleys a triclde of bright green with perhaps a lew scattered poplars 
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foDoTS's the wateiTOtirscs, It is bare arnntry but attiactive, and as you 
gel higher a new feature of strangeness and charm b added to the land¬ 
scape: the sacred groves of the Nosaiiis. These dart clumps^ usually of 
deciduous or ei-'ergreen oaks^ not only coHie uueicpecledJy and with 
immense importance in a treeless country^ but stand m unexpected 
placesp not only in tlie sheltered cup$ wh^tt you would think they 
might have taken root, but on the very summits of the hills. Reverence 
for their antiquity has saved these groves from goats p Turks and the 
impro\Hdence of the peasants. The Phoenidans worshipped such sa«:ral 
faces* and llicir cult by the No^airiSp who have retained so many pagan 
beliefs* may be presumed to haw sur\'i\'ed from the day when Arvad 
and her 'daughters* popularized the worship of the grove. Today the 
groves house innumerable squirrels and sometimes tlie modest white¬ 
washed tomb of a Nosairi saint. Shepherds - the only people you meet 
on these high hills - take the shade there and greet you as you pass- 
The temple appears at last, set in a natural amphitheatre below' a high 
grove-ciDWTicd crest. The mountain rises on three sides: on the fourth, 
w'here a spring bubbles from the rocks just outside the temple, the 
hillside, strung with dwarf poplarSp drops away into the vaUey. All 
mountain sauctuaries are special; and this Semite shrine in the height 
and wilderness has something of the grandeur of places like Delphi and 
Bassae. North the tangled Ikills coutmue, south like a huge white cloud 
hang tlic Lebanon snows, and far out west is a streak of Phoenician sea. 
The sanctuary' itself is typically Phoenician in layout* but built in the 
first and second centuries a.d. is Graeco-Roman m its detail. The large 
temenos constructed in massive grey stone - some of the blocks are over 
two metres long - is w-cU pneservedp but has been delightfully desecrated 
by the hillside vegetation. Floivers sprout from the masonryp bracken 
grows within and without and mulberry-trees shade the sacred area- 
From amid this naturCi the naos rises laced with vine, a liltlc Ionic 
temple, ruined but lovely* Before it stands the broki^ altar. At the four 
points of the compass ^ sculptured pylon gates with giant monolithic 
lintels give entry to the temple area. TlienCp in stone, shine Phosphotos 
and HesperoSp the morning and Ute evening stars* ^Ics hold the mes¬ 
senger wand of Hennesp and HeUenic victories support a heavy comice 
with the same nonchalance that they exhibit under Attic skies. Over tiic 
east gate an inscription tells bow the people of the place with their own 
capital rabed the temple to their local god* They forgot, howeverp to 
specify the name of the deity thus honoured- Mis importance seemed so 
evident that to name liim was unnecessary. The omission has caused 
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archaeolo^ghts some trouble, though the general chiuacter of the ddty 
is oert^ni enough: a local god. Baitocakean Eaal, fused with enc of the 
great gods. Today the Greek inscription, in exquisite simple lettering, 
beautifiilly proportioned to the area on. which it is inscribed, is still cle^« 
The traveller pauses in wonder before such precise enduring workuian- 
ship. and his eyes stray to a lew hovels which invade a comer of the 
sanctuaiy. Inevitably the saddening but useless thought arises, as so 
often elscw'here in Syriap that this world ended with the Roman Empire. 
The reflection that so much good sense, good labour and good ivorkman- 
ship have in human hbiory often been the prelude to such long and 
dreary sequels, is liable to make ah effort seem pointless. 

The Phoenidau Olympus, on xvhich Baitocaic^ Baal took his place, 
ucods at this point a moment^sconsideration* It was acunotts mountain 
where deities of the first rank stooped to do duty also as proiincialgods* 
It 15 primarily important to realiie that Baai^ or Bel as the Assyrians 
had it. was both a godp and a generic title meaning hord*. Thus, though 
there was a specific Baal, there were also the particular baalim o/Tyre* 
Sidon, Byblos. and so on. As the Phoeniciaus settling on the coast split 
up into jealously particularised municipalities, each town acquired its 
own ggd-protector, who combiaed universal qualities derived from the 
Great Gods of the hinterland with special functions as a local deity. 
Later a furtlier complication arosCp since these gods had somehow to be 
made to fit in with the Greek deities- Thus Melkart ol Tyre came to be 
identified with Hercules, and Eshmun of Sidon with Aesculapiusn There 
were also female godSp baalaL Byblos possessed such a one as its local 
protector: Astarte (knowTi dsew^here aa Ishtar. Ashtoreth, Atargatb). 
deriving from the great Mother Goddess and in due course assmulateii 
to Venus-Aphfodite* As the personification of fecundity Astarte was in 
need of a male, and this need Adonis came to fill. So popular w‘cre their 
twin rites that Byblos and the surrounding region became the centre of 
an mimense cult w^hich in time coloured the reiigion and practice ol the 
whole toast. 

Though delightfully situated above the sea, and of interest as 
religious site ol great antiquity and long contmuityp the more andent 
parts of the sacred precincts at Byblc® coa^'^y little to the amateuri 
The rows of those queer, seemiog-phahk stones tliat the Phoo- 

nictaas worshipped» are certainly most curious and raise unarLswered 
questions, but, on the whole, it is difficult to get a coherent impression 
of the site in its present state of excavation. Imagmation takes more 
kiudiy to the gatges of the Adonis River, and it is there rather than m 
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By bios that the Astarte-Adotiis legend comes best to life. The lat&r 
legend in outline is iamilmr to everyone, Tlie yoimg god, beb'^'ed of 
Astartep in spite of her warnings and premonitions, goes tninting; and is 
killed by a wild boar. Ke descends in spirit to the underworid, whence 
Proserpine refuses to let him go. Only after long supplications can 
Astarte secure his release and triumphant return to the earth. The story 
has various symbolic possiWities, but its implications as a nature saga 
are dear enough, and it barely disguises, in the person of the young god, 
the extinction of spring in the torrid Syrian summed and the banish¬ 
ment of green from the earth until autumn rains resurrect tlie seed and 
the land bloomy again. Adonis and Astarte are thus nature gods and 
represent the twin principles which perpetually recreate a new' life cj^cle. 
The origins of the Adotds myth are apparently Sumerian (Thammua = 
Adonis), but its accretions tut uiiiny and confusing. The vrord Ad^n 
meant originally simply lord, and Adonis bears certain resemblances to 
Eshmun of Sidon* On the other hand there arc parallels between thb 
myth and the Isis-Osiris legend, and fusion of ideas would have been 
very natural since Byblos was in particularly close relations with Egypt. 
It will be TeaUled that it was to Byblos that the tides brought the body 
of f^iris to rest, and that both stories invoke the death of a young god, 
his descent intoi the undem'orld and a mourning goddess w'ho makes 
resurrection possible. Further, Adonis first sprang from a tree, while 
Osiris was released by Isis from a wooden pillar in the haU of the king^s 
palace at Byblos. The parallel is evidently close. 

That the cult of Adonis should have centred near Byblos w-as probably 
due to the geogTaphica] peculiarities of the Adonis River, which reaches 
the sea a few miles to the south of the town* It is a remarkable stream. 
Gushing with dramatic force from a grotto in the heights of the Lebanon, 
it carves its way out to the coast through a series of spectacular gorges, 
and at certain times of the year^ owing to ironnore deposits, runs bitter 
. red^ discolouring the Mediterranean for miles about its mouth. The 
mountajiu at the source, the haunt of the boar and the bear^ were a 
convenient place to suppose the death of the god, and the periodic 
discoloration of the water, seeming to mn red with his blood, appeared 
to give a special plausibility to the supposition. Thus the Adon is vaMey 
became a region ^cially sacred to the god, and the scene of a great 
yearly pilgrimage to the Temple of Afka, rabed in hb honour at the 
river's soiurce. 

The cKpedition to the temple must have been very moving to the 
behevers for whom the wild grandeur of the scenery had a sacred and 
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tragic significance. As they WDiind into tlie mountains, it was through 
the god*s familiar hunting-grounds, and the setting of his divine love 
and death, that they passed. The route they followed cannot have been 
very' difierent from that which the traveller tahes today* for one of the 
stages at which their proc^siDns must have stopped — the ruins of SMr 
d Meiddn - Hes only a stone's throw from the new road. Little rcmaJns 
of w'hat was probably a subsidiaiy temple of the Adonis cult except an 
enclosure of weathered grey stones and some enigmatic carvinga on the 
rocks near by* The setting none the less is superb. The ruins, whidi 
mark the ball-way stage to Afka, stand on a small plateau three 
thousand feet above the river and look backw^ardto the sea. It Ls a last 
glance, for beyond this point the mountains so hem and press the road 
that the sea is lost. As the road climbs on, the sceneiy grows even more 
spectacidaTp Screes of barren rock spill down the mountainsides. The 
strata of the gorge below twist into fantastic shapes and trees nod over 
the precipices. It finally becomes e^-ident that the road can go no 
farther, for a huge wuH of rock drops sheer from the niDUniain-tops and 
peremptorily blocks the valley gorge. From a cave at the base of this 
mountain wall the ice-cold Adonis River rushes out* The site is dramatic 
and grim enough^ but, before plunging away into its gorge bclow^ the 
river hesitates: sheltered under the mountain wall is a smad oaais, un¬ 
expectedly green and idyllic. Its juniper and almond trees, fiowers and 
sward, are set among precipices Mid eagles. It ^-as here that Astarte saw 
Adonis for the first time, and here that, at their lost meeting, she in vain 
tried to dissuade him from his fatal hunting expedition; here, too, that 
the memory of the god for centuries 

allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
Id amorous ditties all a summer's day, 

U'MJjo smooth Adonis from liis native rock 
Ran purple to the sea. 

In this contrast of austerity and sweetness, of bare rock and green 
growth, the temple of the cult was placed. It lies so dose to the source ot 
the river that the spray of the water falling from the cave rises in a 
perpetual vapour on the air. The cydopean masonry and the siic of the 
precinct show what labours were expended on it in this inaccessible 
place. For so sacred a shrine only the best was good enough, and its 
builders in the Roman era even ferried rose granite across the sea from 
Egypt and dragged it up these mountain paths* It must have been in 
early summer at the Adonis festival that the temple was at iu most 
•c 
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spleodid. At this se^n the qf the dead god were covered with 

anemoneSp w^hich were said to haii'e tumcd red from the blood of his 
fafg^ l wound, and the women in lamentation chanted ol his death and 
danced luneraiy dances. At this season they also set out those little 
pol&t as Fra 3 !er descnbes, and planted seed which sprouted fruitlessly 
in the hot sun and withered prcmaturelyp as the youthful promise of 
Adonis had done. When the Le^-ant sun w'as scorching the hillsides and 
turning Phoenicia to a parched brown^ there must have been great 
dramatic intensity in these festivals whicli celebrated the death of spring 
in the fate of Adonis and which, in the promise of his resuirectionp 
foretold the autumn rain and the world turning green again. 

The Afka temple is now^ no more than a ruin, EarUiquates have dealt 
cruelly with it, and they were in part anticipated by the Emperor 
Constantine^ who sent troops to demolish the temple, deported the 
hierophants to Baalbeck, and cut the groves which today in part have 
grown again# The marked antagonism of so officially Christian an 
emperor was inevitable* for the sacred prostitution of both sexes was a 
practice inseparable f rom the cult of Astarte-#4doms. The twin principles 
of fertility were thought to be gratified, no less than the active partici¬ 
pants, fay this human symbolism which represented in a limited way the 
vast and universal processes of nature. This aspect of the Astarte- 
Adonis rites appears to hav^ lingered in the Lebanon, in spite of official 
disapproval, under cognate forms, and w'ould provide interesting local 
material for the anthropologist# Benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth 
century speaks of a very simOar prasrEice in the southem Lebanon. 
'Once every year', he says* "all men and women assemble and celebrate 
a festival, upon which occasion, after eating and drinking, they hold 
promiscuous iutisroourse#^ Even to our own day, relics of the ancient rite 
are said to persist in the village of Jnweiya In one of the wilder areas of 
the southern Lebanon. The men of the village exerdse in the summer 
months the trade of itinerant tinkers. In their aSasence the women, 
jtsung and old* give themselves readily to strangers* and do not ik^eby 
to^eony socml casU. Indeed their activity is regarded as a natural part of 
the village economy. At Afka, in spite of Constantine's efforts* the 
sacred rites appear to have oontinued until the fifth century, and even 
today the site is revered and frequented, though in more innocent 
fashion, by both the Christian and Sbi'ite peasantry. Their superstition 
is the last reflection of the fervours which Adonis roused. In the gnarled 
fig which springs from the ruins there survives the type of the sacred 
tree the Phoenicians worshipped^ and the local believers think to restore 
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the sick to health by tying scraps of their dolhbg to its branches. 
SimiUrty when they light their lamps to the *Lady of the Place* in the 
little alcove below, whether they envisage her as the Virgin, a saint, or 
goddess, it is really to Venus-Astarte that thdr homage is paid. She is 
the true lady of the place, and the lesser oflerings today are payable to 
her and her lover, as were the greater when her temple flourished and 
when, all up this coast, 

To her tdrigbt image nightly by the moon 
viigics piiid; their vows and songSk 


CHAPTER IV 
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OAH is reported to have settled with his Socks and herds in the 



Bk'aa valley. It was a wise choice if the patriarch had a taste 


for Umdscape and its atmosphere. There can be few more 


beautiful places in the world. Most people gel their first ’V'iew 
of the valley where the Beyrouth-Damascus road crawls over a 
pass in the Lebanon Monntams* Between the snow-capped ranges on 
either side, it appears to lie as smooth as velvet, a pastomi invitation. 
The valley runs so evenly up to the abrupt mountainSp and the minute 
branch-valleys insinuate themsdves so closely into the mountain flanks, 
that the total effect is one of natural upholstery^ The width ol rich 
allu\^l earth is fit led Into its rocky frame vrith pleasing precision. 

The rdoiintains that overlook the Bk'aa are very different from those 
on the Mediterranean side of the Lebanon. There the heights are 
exclamatory and picturesque, dmirtatic gorges earv^e and cut them, and 
peaks rise jagged, tier on tier. They are w^om and fretted by millenniunis 
of north-west wind and storm. Above the Bk'aa the mountains impress 
differently: they are quiet ^ sculptural and solemn. They watch rather 
than speak. In early spring their snows reach down to the valley, and 
where the snow melts crocuses push up* The soaked earth is everywhere 
a rich russet, across w^hich creeps a film of gieen - at first almost imper¬ 
ceptible but growing daily brighter - the shoots of the Bk'aa com. By 
midsummer the valley is burnt aU shades of ydlow-brown* carriK 
thistles, sere grasses and indomitable wild hollyhocks, and wherever a 
spring breaks from the mountainside or water flows, the expanse 
blotches into a dark stain of gmen with birds, prospering vines and the 
grateful shade of trtss. But to say so much, or so little* of the Bk'aa 
gi\'es no idea of its quality. The traveller will often ask himself why 
the valley is exceptional, why, each time he sees it, the same feelings of 
wonder, almost of aw^e, should be evoked. Proportion must have a 
great deal to do w'ilh its effects. Should golden numbers and ideal ratios 
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they would certainly enter into the composition of this landscape, 
so perfectly are the wHdth of the valley and the height of the nioimtaiiis 
propwrtioned to each other* The guide-books call the Bk aa a plain; it 
might alternatively be called a mountain valley. In fact, it is either too 
narrow or too wide to fit either of these descriptions- Escaping both the 
sprawling vagueness of a plain and the cupped closeness of a moimtaiii 
valley, it is the miraculous complement to the hills that frame it* and 
manages to htf at the same lime, boundless and intimate* great and 
small. 

It is curious to reflect that methods of travel can modify anything so 
apparently objective as the qualities of a landscape* but w^hat is en¬ 
thralling by car may become intolerable on foot- Slow’ progress calls for 
variety of scene. Thus Gertrude Bell plodding down ^e length of the 
Bk^aa on horfeback found it a "most dreary valley ^ For once one may be 
grateful for a car. The miracle of form and colour has no time to pall. 
The road from Beyrouth drops into the valley at Chtaura, a green and 
fertile oasis seized by the iadefatigable Jesuits some eighty yeara ago 
from sw’arrns of malarial mosquitoes. The hillside above the village is 
now strung with vineyards where they grow a very drinkable rtit 
while a certain Monsieur Cortbawi bottles an eau vis Marc which 
on the edge of the Syriui desert seems extremely good- From Chtauia 
the Valley runs due uorth, smooth between its mountain ranges ^ com* 
covered, snow-covered* or tanned as the desert* according to season k 
V ariety perhaps there is not much* except the light changing on the 
hlils^ the great swathes and gulfs of shadow that grow upon them at 
sunset, and tbe brief Abcndgliih that crowns their winter summItSi 
Driving north* one hardly realizes that the v'alley is slowly dimbing. 
and it is almost with surprise that its watershed is reached. There, where 
the valley at its wildest and loneliest slips over an almost imperceptible 
divide to fail aivay north into the wide plain of Homs, the Orontes rises* 
Its rising is worthy of so famous a river, one that was the backbone of 
the Seleucid Empire ^ that created iVntloch, and saw upon its banks 
some few miles north at Kadesh the destruction of the Hittite power. 
At the very foot of the Ijebanon its waters, clear and cold and deep* 
flood in curious silence from beneath a ledge of rock. They hesitate for a 
moment in a wide pool, shadowed by a gigantic plane-tree, and then 
hurry away down a curling ravine follow'ed by a thread of tamarisks 
and twisted wiltows. The ravine softens into a coomb as it works its way 
out from the last mountain spurs into the plain* and the river between 
rapids and boulders flattens into long rippling glides and deeper pools. 
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There toot here that nm larg*^ till lately imsopliisticated and 
undistiirbed. Fishing in this deserted Syrian coomb seems a dream-like 
yndertaking^ famiHar yet oot quite reaL \^'hen one has hshed the 
evening rise until a fly is no longer vfeible and there is only a white 
glimmer on the water^ the black mDimtain shapes appear to grow 
largcFp to overhaiig the river and to threaten. It becomes presumptuous 
to follow a Idsurely Aoglo-Sason pursuit in this andent landscape. 

This is the momentp as tlie toooo rises, to dlmb from the river to that 
weird monument^ the Tower ol HermeL Capping a rise of ground in the 
midst of a desolate expanse, it surveys the valley for many miles around. 
Though in the daytime it is the resort of shepherds who stray there for a 
little shade^ when the sun has set it seems long deserted. As you w^alk 
around it, staring op in the moonlight, you have the impression of 
breaking many centoiies' isolaticm, of bringing a perhaps unwelcome 
human contact to a thing which knew utterly diflerent types of men, 
and that a long time ago* A pyramid surmounts its massiw stonework, 
and carved upon the square tower are deer and weapons, a wounded 
boar that dies pierced with lances^ and wolves that drag down a gigantic 
bull. No inscription helps to date this enigmatic memorial, and in spite 
of the use of the Ionian urder, it certainly has little classical about 
iL It is not altogether unlike the ancient 'spindJes" of Amrit and the 
eflect on the traveller is mudi the same: an impression of contact with 
a cmlization altogether strange, and because not understood both 
fascinating and disturbiug^ The most probable supposition seems to be 
that it was put up in the first or second centuries nx. by some local 
princeling who had made himself independent in the interval of chaos 
before the Romans came. One might even play vrith the idea that its 
dramatic quality is linked with the date of its birthj and that it was tlie 
last purely Semitic monument to be erected in Western Syria^ \Miefi 
these stones went up in the Bk^aa, Rome was at hand, and Syria, about 
to acquire that all-embracing civilization, cpuld never be quite her 
primitive Semitic self again. 

It is in the Bk^aa valley, half-way between Chtaiira and the Tower of 
Hermel, that one can understand perhaps better than anywhere else in 
Syria the force and energy of the civilization which the Romans brought^ 
One of the springs that rises at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon creates the 
oasis that has been famous for nearly two thonsond years as the site of 
the Temples of Baalbeck. Baafbeck itself^ as its name shows - the Baal 
of the Bk'aa - was an ancient religious site, but the vast rums that 
remain today are a legacy of Roman rule. They were mainly raised in the 
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second and third ceuturiesi AT>» when Baalbeck had become the Grafico- 
RonLan town of Heliopolis, and the surrounding fields were oiATied by 
the descendants of tiiose vetenms whom Augustus settled there when 
he made a colony of the placo- In typically elastic Graeco-Roman 
fashion p the tiew-comers took over the old gods and gave them new 
names and a classic veneer. A triad of gods, analogous to the triads 
favoured by the Phoenicians, presided over the sanctuaries. To the 
HeliopoUtan Jupiter^ doing duty for the Semitic Hadad^ Venus doaking 
AtargaliSj, and Meroir^', perhaps disguising Adonis^ the three major 
temples were ruised. Jupiter wa$ wotahipped in the Great Temple, 
Veims iu the so-called Temple oi Bacchus, while Mercury's shriitep 
which has long since disappeaiedj lay perhaps somewhere in the gardens 
to the south-west^ Tlie tremendous wealth and popularity which the 
sanctuaries then enjoyedp the mins still reveal. They are vast and give 
an impression of undertakings on a scale paTahel€^d only in the temples 
of Upper Egypt, The stones of the Tri/i/Aort - perhaps the largest cot 
blocks in eicistence - are famous^ bat the giant proportions of tlie whole 
place are perhaps even better typified by the size of the stone slabs with 
which the Temple of Bacchus was once roofed: each one of these stone 
^tiles’ has an area of thirty square feet. Great w ealthy great organization 
and a great cult could aJope have achieved such a group of monuments. 
They are colossal, and have remained so in spite of the inroads of earth¬ 
quakes, emperors and collectors. Constantine and Theodosius, with 
Christian fer\'our, started the destruction p and hardly more than a 
century ago, Lamartine, w ith a modesty exceptional for the times, made 
off w ith a mere camel load of good things. The destruction w-ent on untD 
a Gennan archaeological expedition rescued the site in 1900. 

There is Httk point in adding yet another description to what has 
been before so often and so enthnsiasticaJly dfiscribed, yet it is perhaps 
worth while noting that the effect of Baalbeck is not by any means 
purely architectural. The temples are more impressive than the arthi' 
tecture sliictly warrants^ because the Und^pe* this amaiing Bk'aa 
valley p sets them off. Weathered stone against blue distances^ Corinthian 
colnmiis against snow-co^^ered mountains, such things are an es^tial 
part of Baalbeck. Largely conceived and monumental, buildings and 
valley are suited to one anotlier; they are in proportion. The best place 
and time to appreciate the temple and its se tting is at sunset from the 
terrace of the mined tow'er in the south-west comer where a small 
fountain bubbles away to itself and the whole valley is unfolded. In 
winter the oasis is a network of bare branches finely etched in sharp air. 
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and the tmnks of the walnut-trees stand out a clear purpIc-grey against 
the dark reddish soil. In summer it is a sea of gieen, lush, bird-Med 
and shady. Beyond are the rnountains^ from which the snows never 
quite melt and whidi perpetually change their tone and colour^ some¬ 
how always modif>iBg and conditioning the feeEng and atmosphere of 
Baalbeck itseLf^ The interaction of nature and art which adds so much 
to the temples is almost equally striking in the Great 5 itosquo+ Situated 
at some distance to the north-east of the Propylea it is easily missed, 
but well worth vnsiUng. Built from the spoil of the Roman sanctuaries^ 
probably in the Mameluke period* and now itself ruined, its position 
^ves it a particular charm* Its remains have been altogether incor¬ 
porated into the rural economy of the oads t corn grows between the 
pillars of its triple colonnade and fmit trees overshadow the Corinthian 
i:npiLals. 

Though one may adjust one^s eye to the monumenta] scale of Baal- 
beck* and on successive evenings absorb its beauty, growing accustomed 
to the happy alliance of architecture and landscape* one will not cease 
to wonder at the sheer achievement of the Romans in creating this great 
pUe of buildijLgs, and at the civilization that flourished around them^ 
here in the Semitic East and almost at the desert edge^ One had al^vays 
known of the extent of the Roman Empire^ had known that its stone 
imprint w-as to be found on all the confines of the then cKdlbed w^orld. 
But it was mainly a book-knowledge* a thing understood intellectually^ 
Here at Baalbeck^ rvith tremendous force, the known becomes the felt, 
and history puts on flesh* Compelled by the Latin genius the Anti- 
Lebanon assumes the shape of the Seven HiUs, and here in the Bk'aa is 
Rome. The transformation naturally was not accomplished in a day, and 
to understand Rome in Baalbeck and a whole epoch in the history of 
Syria, one must go back to Alexander the Great. 

Wlien the House of Seleucus succeeded in 312 B.c. to the large portion 
of Alexander's Empire that included Syria, the Greeks found themselves 
a tiny minority among their subject populations. If they w'erc to rule it 
would have to be in part by persuasion ratlier than by force, by selMng 
a superior culture rather than by the use of arms. Except whore the 
monotheism of the Jews was concerned, they practised in matters 
of religion a wise and commendable tolcrauce. in civil affairs they did 
little to upset the old mtemal administration, preser%'ing as administra¬ 
tive units the earlier Persian satcnpies which the Creek ran 

with much the same powers as the satraps had enjoyed before them, 
Greek culture naturally could only be sold to the upper and middle 
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class, who were informed enoi3^h to be snobbish about its prestige, and 
educated enough to appreciate all that it had to ofier. The Greeks thus 
coDcemrated od the towns^ and these became the backbone of hellenkm 
in SjTia. Furthermore^ where tow-ns did not exists the Seleucids created 
thenr It was a constant, though costly^ feature of the Selcudd policy 
to reiofotce the Creek element m their Empire by rntroduemg settlers 
from Macedon and Greece, and founding colony-towns to receive them- 
From Asia Minor to Dura Europos on the Euphrates and the great 
Seleuda on the Tigris^ such foundations served as effective centres of 
radiation for heUenistio culture and propaganda. The heart of the 
Empire, based on such newly founded dties, lay aJong the Orontes 
River, There arose Antioch^ the administrative capital, and Apamea, 
the military base. The port of the kingdom, Seleuda^ at the river 
mouthy and Laodicea (Latakia) lay not far south. Unfortunately, except 
at Dura Etiropo^ which the archaeologists have uncovered^ the remains 
of Seleucid architecture, above grounds are meagre. Apamea, however, 
should have much to tell v»hen fully excavated. It Is strange to think 
that the scanty ruins now \nsiblc thiirc, some eighty miles north of 
BaaJbeck, hide the site of a city that covered sbe hundred and fifteen 
acres, and had a population of a hundred and twenty thousand. The 
main street, colonnaded throughout it$ lengthy was nearly a mQe long* 
The Aldershot of the Empire^ Apamea housed the six hundred Imperial 
war elephants* and the now deserted slopes above the Orontes pastured 
the famous stud which supplied the Seleucid cavalry, Evnery Aldershot 
is not alike, and Apamea also the seat of a Neo-Flatonist schooL 
Posidonius of Apamca was one of the most influential scholars and philo¬ 
sophers of the Ciceronian Age, and Numenius of Apamea w^s a capable 
champion of Hindoo thought in that period of fluid religious speculation 
before Christianity swept the country. Apamea^s philosophical school, 
and a famous oracle situated there, made it one of the last strongholds 
ol paganism* and m the penod of militaat Christianity the cithens cailed 
in the mountam pca^ants^ temporary success , to guard tlseh shrines 

and temples. 

Radiating from such Greek towns* heUenistic thought deeply infiu- 
ented the upper sections of the populatiod and laid the cnltuml founda¬ 
tions which Rome was later to use, Greek ideas penetrated wherever 
taxes were coDected or the law administered] in fact* so deeply did tlie 
Greek legal sj^tem take root that it w'tis still functioning after four 
hundred years of Roman rule. Further, the liberal spirit of hellenism 
gave an impetus to mitiative and free inquiry^ and came, after two 
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centories of absolute PeT^ian dotuination, as an excitiiig novelty. Lately 
owing to the fact that Greek as the universe] Language of the Eastern 
Mediterranean ^'as available to all mquisitive-mtodcd people* ideas 
began to drcnUte more widely in the Syrian hinterland. An ever 
greater number of Syrians came to realize their individual and personal 
responsibility in matters of taste, belief and conduct. Previously specu¬ 
lation had been an activity confined to a few inhabitants of the Phoe¬ 
nician coast towns* Kow many Syrians began to think, and thinking, 
they became a part of that wider dasskai cosmos which Alexander had 
envisaged when, in the words of an ancient author* he ^ordered ail men 
to regard the world as their country , . , good men as their kin, and bad 
men as foreigners'. Educated Syrians now in fact became citizens of the 
world* With this new oosmopolitiinism, the arts and sciences assumed 
greater prominence, and aesthetic and intellectual puisqits* in part 
owing to plillbellene snobbery, became socially very much the 'right 
thing'* It is charactedstic of the tolerant cosmopolitan life of the newly 
hellenized middle classes* that women should have acquired a fresh 
importance. The Greeks gave oiienlal women a role to play in society 
and showed them that they had a mind to play it with* Laodicca w*as 
named after Selcdcus" mother, and Apamra. after his Persian wife: where 
the Hellenes gave so strong a linCj the native Syrians AvouJd not be slow 
to follow. 

The wide dispeisiou of hcllenistic influence through Syria east¬ 
wards is qertaiii. It w^s felt in the art of the Han dynasty in China and* 
in the time of Crassus* Greek tragedies w'ere acted at the Parthian Court 
across the Euphrates. The dfpth of its penetration is. however^ dis¬ 
putable. That the Parthians were in no sense truly hellenized is pain¬ 
fully revealed by the fact that at one of thes^ same performances - the 
Bacchai of Euripides - the Parthian conqueror allowed the head of the 
unfortunate Crassus to be used as a stage property. Such beLJenization 
was evidently a veneer. In Syria the situation was more complicated. 
’WTiile the middle classes of the towns were considerably heUenized, 
and Greek for them replaced Aramaic, the country populations w'^ere 
hardly touched. Among the peasants Aramaic was still the current 
langViige, and along with it they kept their old outlook and their own 
local customs. The towns in fact were largely Greek, but the country¬ 
side wholly Semitic. The well-directed policy of urban colonizatiDu — 
which by a fatal irony spelt the doom of Greece and Maecdon because 
it drained them of their best men — thus only secured a partial success* 
and confeired benefits only on parts of Syria. The Seleucids were too 
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ocrapied in itiaintaitiing their frontiers against the Ptolemies and their 
eastern enemieSp and too divided by d^Ttiastk quarrels, to transform 
Syria as thoroughly as they wished. It remained far the EomanSp when 
the Seleodd dynasty rotted awayp to assume the Greek mantle and 
continue the work they had begun. 

VVlien Pompey took over Syria officially in 64 b.c^, Seleucid admims- 
tration bad broken down. Tlie Bedouin were everywhere making 
inroadSp the Nabateans from Petra coutroUed Bamasctis, and prince- 
liugSp such as he who perhaps raised the desolate Tower of Hermel 
near the source of the Orontes, had established native principalities of 
their own. The Romans at once set about restoring order. In doing so, 
they introduced the most prosperous era in SjTia's chequered history, 
gave her the pax Romana, and with it nearly three hundred year^ of 
unbroken quiet. Never was Sjaia so effectively ruled, and so populous. 
The numberless ruins in places now desert, and the olive presses aban¬ 
doned in land iin tilled for hundreds of stiff indicate tMs Roman 

high-water mark. There is no need to enumerate the separate steps by 
which this prosperity was achieved. As elsewhere in the Roman Empire 
common! sense and organbatioo lay behind it. In the usual way* unruly 
tribes were pushed back, roads built, trade fosteredn ^^ivil government 
organized, and above all a stable politick framework ensarei It was the 
strategic position of Syn^ and the danger of Parthian invasion - in 
51 B.c* the Tean and hungry' Cassius only just succeeded in stemming the 
Parthian inroads, and a decade later they temporarily overran the whole 
countiy -that probably decided the emperors to make Syria au 
imperial pro’^ince and keep it under their direct control. Four legions 
were apportioned to the prosrince^ and it was under the supreme com- 
uiand of the Syrian legate, an office which was perhaps the most sought 
after of all those in the imperial gilt, and which was held for a time by 
Cicero's son. 

The Romans were inteUigent enough not to destroy w'hat the Greeks 
had established The new order was to be heUenisdc in spirit, though 
addiinistered with Roman resources and efficiency. The Greek towns 
were especially favoured and. at any rate to begin with, enjoyed a semi- 
autonomy, at the same time Greek was recognised as the official lan¬ 
guage, and the cult of hellenism was everywhere maintained^ As a 
corollary there was no attempt made to teach Latin or to push Latin 
culture. The early Latin colonies formed by the settlement of veterans, 
such those at Beyrouth and Baalbeck, remained islands in a Graeco^ 
Semitic sea. and in time acquired a hellenistic tone and flavour. Even 
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the Legions^ which at first mn^t have exerted a HomajH^ing infinerice 
on the garrison towns^ as time passed came to be recruited locally, and 
though orders continued to be given in Latin, the troops themselves 
were no longer always Latin-speaking, Further, the number of Latin 
officials instalJcd in civil posts was insignihcant. in the helleni^d cities 
the Empire found a competent and educated middle class soitable and 
willing to constitute a respousible bureauctacy. Lastly the Roman 
business men, the large-scale contractors, who everywhere made vast 
fortunes by foEowing on the heeU of the imperial armies, came to SjTia 
in restricted numbers. The S3fTian merchants ^vere too sharp for them 
and Roman business kept away for the same reason that the Jews did 
in the nineteenth century. 

Thus, in this Roman protduce, a knowledge of Greek w'as essential to 
preferment, and social and cultuml life were predominantly hellenistic. 
This life is often criticized for its lack of ide^m and spirituality: U ts 
said to have preferred colour and shape to real substanceH Such criticisnts 
can only be made with fairness if the weight of the credit balance is fully 
’acknowledged. Though evidently not the clearer cut civilxKation of 
earlier Greece, it represented a pure gain for the middJe-dass Syrian- 
The geographical position of Syria has couditioned its people to the easy 
acceptance of other cultures, and it would be untrue to maintain that 
their adjustment to the Graeco-Roman ouGook was not far more fraftlul 
Gian most of the adjustments which they have subsequenGy been com¬ 
pelled to make. It was certainly more satisfactory than that hurried 
adjustment to the West which haa characterized the last fifty years of 
Syrian Iiistory^ The life of the average well-to-do cidzeii in heUenized 
Syria w-as intelligeiit, stimulatiiig and highly agreeable^ With Greek 
education, he acquired poetics, rhetoric, music> mathematics and 
graduated finally iuto philosophy. There was the Greek theatre to 
appreciatej and in the evenings wine and music were pleasanGy fre¬ 
quent. PeopJe cultivated their minds^ their palates and their friends. 
Further, sbiCDC the^a;E Romana happily left no other ouGet for physical 
prowess, there was a great deal of sport. The rich hunted in a kmd 
where there was stiU an abundaiioe of big game, and the common man 
patronized Gie athletic stadia, the chariot races (it was at Antioch that 
Ben Hut distinguished himself) and finally the gladiatorial contests 
which the Romans introduced here as elsewhereF These, cruel as Giey 
were, possibly provided an important safety-valve for a society which 
had fought its wars, and which did not usually satisfy its sadism in the 
pcrsecuGon of miuorities. 
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A more pertinent criticism of Craeoo-SjTiaji society was that its 
cultuTfi, wealth and gaiety were paid for by an ejqjioited peasantry. 
The Sekucids and Jater the Romans encouraged the property owners 
and the urban middle class and carded citi the adminbfmdon with their 
coHjperatioii and active [mlicipation. The interests of the lower classes, 
particularly in the coimtryp were disregarded. Most of the land was in 
the hands of town-dwellers, and the peasants, excluded from municipal 
citizemhlp and living at a bare subsidence level, had no choice hut to 
work on these towTi-owned estates or op the great imperial and private 
laHfundia scattered throughout the country^ One must t hink of the 
grandeur of Baaibeck rising from the labours of an oppressed peasantry^ 
Such a state of a^airs was, however, usual m most parts of the x 4 ndftnt 
World, and this substratum of misery was a factor underlying most of 
its great achievements. Throughout history the lot of the Syrian peasant 
has \'aried only in this, that under iniciligmt exploitation he has been 
relatively better off. In the earlier centuries Graeco-Roman economic 
organiiatloQ was often pretty effective and the peasant in Syria 
probably beuefited indircotly from the resultant Increase in Aveaith. 
He must also ultimately have benefited from the vast release of capital 
occasioned by Alexander's conquests, when the hoarded treasure of the 
eastern potfintates became avaikble to the Greeks. In Ekbatana alone 
^exander collected nearly forty miUiQH pounds* worth of coin and 
jewellery. Certainly the peasants of the upper Ek'aa cannot have been 
worse off in the heyday of Baaibeck than they have sometimes been in 
the twentieth ocntuiy. Though rulers and dynasties have constantly 
changed in Sj™, they have not much altered the status of the peasant, 
and today, for all his political rights, he is hardly more free than when 
he worked on the land of the Augustan veterans that ky about the 
Temple of Jupiter. 


The \isiblc tokens of Graeco-Roman Syria remain in the countless 
buOdings strung from Jetash to Antioch and scattered from the Mediter^ 
ranean westward to the Euphrates, buildings which have made Syaia of 
speaal mtercst to the outside world. An architectural fever seized th^ 
braeco-Scmitic towns,,and from the mountain-tops to the desert oases 
they expressed In stone their appro’v^al of the life and institutions which 
^^^tiired. No aspect of that life and of these ins titulions seems 
to ^ mining in the rums of Syria today; there are towns set out on the 
rect:w^Ur pattern, fiist introduced into Syria by the Seleccids. with 
^allel mtcrsecting streets; inmimerable baths, the prtitotype of the 
Muslan Harnmams. triumphal avenues; stadia; imposing villas and not 
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least the temples dedicated to their heterogeneous gods. It is into this 
ajchitectura] achievement that the great temples of BaAlheck ht. One 
could hardly wish for more monumental testimony to the energy' of this 
ciassical Semitic state. 

There are two important aspects of the pax Rowuma in Syria of which 
nothing has yet been said: security and trade. It is more particdArly in 
connection with these that one thinks of the mins in the Hauran and at 
Palmyra, These ruinSp together with Baal beck, include most that is 
worth seeing of the Graeco-Roman reinaius. Sccuritj^ had gone to pieces 
before the Romam entered Syrin, and with it prosperity bad disappeared, 
for in Syria the latter has always depended on the efiective subjection 
or control of the desert tribes by the central power. Security the Romans 
proceeded to recreate. At first Syria proper was cloaked with a ring of 
('assalized buffer states, but as the Roman grip tightened these one by 
one w'ere absorbed and Provincia Syria stretched ever farther into the 
deserts east and sou th. In due course the province came to be cemented 
by a network of Roman roads better than any that were to exist until 
the coming of the French, The famous slraix Diod^tam linked the 
Euphrates valley near Raqqa with Damascus, and another great road 
eventually ran from Damascus right down to the Red Sea. A magtiifi- 
cent stretch of the andent Aleppo-Antioch road. buDt in great blocks 
a yard tlrick and sometimes over two yartls long, is stUl to be seen 
about forty kilometres front Aleppo on the Alexandretta road* The 
Emperor Julian marched down this road to his death on the Euphrates 
in the spring of 363 ‘when the skies were bright', as his historian says. It 
still gives one a most dramatk impression of the solidity of the great 
routes which once ensured the security of the country* East, the 
Euphrates was the ideal boundary for Roman Syria, and though it was 
by no means always held, nor held down its whole course tbroitgh Syrian 
territory, it was alw'ays tlic objective. Southward no such aaUnal 
frontier existed as a bulwark against nomadic Incursions* There was 
only the hilly massif of the Hauran. known today as the jebel Draze. 
At all periods an admirable retreat for the lawless^ it odered on the other 
band, if held by the forces of order, a useful vantage-point from which 
to dominate the southern deserts. It wajs inevitable that the Romans 
should wish to control it and only a matter of time unril they did so* 
Trajan in a.d. 105 ordered its occupation, and after a short campaign 
it was annexed to the Empiie to form the backbone of the new Prot?incia 
Arabia^ waUi Kova Trajana. the present Bosra. as its capitab 
It is easiest to appmadi the Jebel Dniae southward from Damascus. 
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Except in springs the road that nms endlessly out through the Haiinm 
plain Is dusty and drear in the extreme. The plain itself ta thirsty, stony 
and unchanging^ a dull yellow-brown. Once one of the great graiiariK of 
the Empire, it has Jost much of its vitality and, in place of the rich crops 
it once yielded, the peasants in poor years gamer only spare barley* 
Hermon on the that most imposing of mountains, does a great deal 

to compensate lor the dreariness of the plain. Its huge mass has the 
inesLimable ad^^antage of rising quite detached from the valleys on 
cither side, and its crest therefore, instead of being one peak among 
others, merely primus in/rr par^^ rears it$ nine thousand feet in solitary 
supremacy. Tlie ™w bom the summit is probably the finest in Syiiai 
and for many reasons it is w-orth undertaking the tw^o days* excursion to 
climb it. Without ski the ascent b not conveniently m^e before May 
when the snows are melting. It should at all e^t^nts be made from Am^ 
on the east side, whence the dirnb is less laborioits. A road winds up 
to the vUlage of Am 4 at nearly four thousand feet and, from there, a 
mule may be found to carry camp-bed and provisions. Springs break 
from the motmtainside, and above Ame the path dimbs pleasantly to 
the sound of water, while the brown valley drops farther and faxlher 
below. The air is fresh and the hillside covered with creeping fvLmts and 
aromatic shrubs. As one gets higher, even in late Syrian June, there are 
huge drifts and scarves of snow melting rather sadly in the sun, and a 
great variety of vsild flowers rooting in the rocks at the snow's edge or 
spilling in slips of colour down the slopes. From the summit the whole of 
Syria seems spread below. South is the Jordan valley, and the Lake of 
Houl^ where the chatter of mnumerable wutcrfowl may be heard a mUe 
from die water's edge; west across the mtervening hUls the Phoenkhm 
sea shines from Mount Carmel to Tyre: north is tlie Bk'aa and the two 
Lebanon ranges with great snow-capped Sannine, 'bearing on its 
shoulders the four seasons'; while east, where the Jetel Dniie seems no 
more than a duater of little hUls, the Syrian di^rt stretches without 
limit. From tlie crowning crest the slopes of Hermon fall away in even 
folds and swathes, whose undulations cany the e>*c regularly down to 
the heat and shimmer of the ^'alleys far bclow^ The very smoothn^ 
and rohindity of the mountain's vast flanks, lapsing outward and earth¬ 
ward, add to the sense of bulk and solidity. It is not a haphazard tnass of 
rocks and precipices forced and twisted tip by some fortuitous con¬ 
vulsion, but a great shoulder of the earth climbing steadily into the sky, 
immense, and silent r A sense of the solemn and tremendous hangs about 
its bare solitary vastness. It has indeed from all time been considered a 
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njiiquc and magic mountain. Kimrod the migh ty honter made his home 
upon Its slopes. It is the Eaai-Henuon of the Bible and its summit has 
always been the site of sacked altars, while in the Graeco-Roman period 
its skirtfl were positividy fimbroidered with temples. tHiere were two at 
Amc.) The ruins of the sanctuary which crown its summit today date 
from the Graeco-Roman period, but must have succeeded a more 
ancient temple. Sacrifices were stiU edebrated on the mountam-top 
w-hen St Jerome visited Syria at the end of tlie fourth century* and 
ptesumably the pagan rites forlornly held out in this higb stmughold as 
long as anywhere in die country* 

There is no abrupt transition from the plain of the Hauran to the 
Jebcl Dru2e. The landscape at first simply grows more inhospitable and 
more uninviting; the characteristic bkek basalt appears, running in 
savage stripes across the spare tUkge* and tortured thorn trees struggle 
for a looting among the rocks. Yet all the time the road is imperceptibly 
but steadily rising, and the moment comes w^hen the traveUer looks back 
to findp rather to hb surprisep that the body of the Hauran plain is 
below^ him. He is in the Jebeh It is a sinister country, twisted, fretted 
and dry as a bone. Scrub oak and thom^ and yellowish undersiM vines^ 
straggle over the billsides; the cattle are small and toughp and the pas¬ 
ture that dbow out a little space between the rocks are pathetically 
meagre. And everywhere is the ha(;sh angry ba$alL It dominates the 
landscape, and is in a sense the Jebcl- Each one of its serried spiny ridges 
provides a natural defence which the marksmen during the Drum 
rebellion knew well how to utilise. It is not surprising that it should have 
cost the French two years* fighting and several thousand men to subdue 
the coiintr)\ The bitterness of this wilderness, howe^-er, makes the iwo 
most important things in the Jebel stand out with vivid eficct: the 
Roman past and the Druzes today* 'fhough the latter had begun to 
establish themselves In the Jebd In the eighteenth century, it was not 
until the second half of the nineteenth that they came Ln any number, 
finding a refuge there after the massacre of the Lebanese Christians (for 
which they were factually if not altogether morally responsible). Wor¬ 
shippers of the heretical CaJipb El Hakim* an enigmatic mixture of 
mj^tic and charlatan ^ sadist and reformer, the Druzes have been a 
religious minority for nearly a thousand years which has sei^^ed to 
accentuate their natural characteristics* Their bare, unpretentious 
shrines scattered throughout the Jebel are the sanctuaries of a hermetic 
faith to which only initiates are admitted, and which, in spite oE much 
research, still remains in part utecure to the outside world. Their 
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courage, bred in tbeni by tbc miouiitaiiis of the Inbanoii from which they 
fled, and even more their astonishing beauty, are the things which have 
given the Druzes their reputation. They are notable fightere as the 
French discovered and the Turks before them. Their reputation as 
gueirillas seems to be of long standing, lor Beniamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth century says, 'they are subject to no king or prince .. , t^n^l 
are so nimble in cliinbiiig hills and mountains, that nobody can success¬ 
fully carry on war against them’. Unlike the Syrian Arab, they look you 
straight between the eyes. The Dmzes of Soueida in particular have 
stymie stamped in their looks, their manners and their clothes. Tlie poorest 
appear chieftains. The women are unveiled, and among both men and 
women not to be beautiful is the exception. Their looks and their blue 
eyes long ago made the Westerners believe, with naive vanity, that they 
must be the descendants of the Crusaders, and the English traveller. 
Sandys, in Shakespeare's day described them as 'the lemaindcr of those 
Frenchmen which were brought into these parts by G<^rw of BuUen'. 
This ancestry appears to be fictitious. Some link with the Crusades 
perhaps exists in the conical head-dress and wimple that the u'cmeo 
wear with such grace. It is very similar to that worn in Europe in the 
fifteenth century and quite unlike anything foiuid in Syria, though 
whether the West borrowed Irom the East, or vice versa, remains 
unsettled. The dresses that the Diuie women wear are as becotrang as 
their rvimples. They have tight waists, and lull beU-skirts sweeping the 
ground. The colours arc magnificent ^ magentas, browns and greens. 
The men are equally impressive, notable in carriage, in feature and in 
colouring, with white turbans, ornamented, belts and inlaid weapons. 
They love to show oB and strike a figure, and as they are great horsemen 
there is a continual clatter of buoves up and down the slrectsof Soueida- 
On the other hand they adapt themselves with difficulty to the com¬ 
plexity' and the co^>perative demands of modem life which steadily 
encroaches upon them. This adaptation after 19^^ ma^ more 

easy by their unfortunate relations with the French administration and 
the sad Drure rebellion to w'hich these gave rise. However, since 1^7 
things in the Jebel have taken a far better turn. French administration 
brought medical serr'ices, education and much-oceded water, though 
the last is not yet available in sufficient quantities. The Druzes a 
direct rcssult have been steadily mcreasiug in numbers and prospenty. 

A century ago the Jebel was almost deserted, the inevitable result of 
the long decadence that had settled upon the area since the day the 
By'zantincs left. Rome brought a civilization to the Hauran and when 
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its Byzantine sucjcesaors were driven ont, that dviJixatiDD died, and life 
slowly ebbed away from these hills for a thoi^and years. 

The mins of the Roman past remaliip pre^er\'ed to some extent by the 
very depopulation and raisery of the centuries that have tutervenedH 
Had an organize civilization been maintained in these hiilSp the mark of 
Rome would have been overlaid. No such civilization lingered on, and 
the ancient huildings have cminbled unoomprehended in the scruffy 
villages of these ragged basalt hills. Seueida^ the new capitals is the best 
centre, indeed the only one, from which to eicplore the remains of the 
ancient Hanran. The modem town has no chami beyond its people; tJie 
new bidJdingSp with the barracks and the administrative offices put up 
by the French, are extremely ugly* and thesingle inn where the traveller 
will peThap$ be unfortunate enough to lodge b dirty and mosquito- 
ridden. Soueidap how'ever, was once Konysias and there is still the 
remiLins of a temple and basilica, and a great Roman reserv'oir even now 
filled with water - a gracious place at sunset. There is also an excellent 
museum where the sculpture and mosaics of the region have beeo 
assembled. The latter arc very fine, extfaordmarily well pieserved, and 
achieve effects of foiiu and colour (particularly in the case of the great 
mosaic floor with its mednlUons] curiously analcgoua to those obtained 
in still-life by Braque arid otlier modem painters. 

Though the whole Jebel Is littered with antique remauis, Kanouat, 
Chahba and Bosta are the sites most worth visiting. Tlifiy are doubly 
impressive by reason of the withered inhospitable country' in Tvhich-thcy 
stand. Rome rises among hovels, and the ancient i*ites are honeycombed 
with the shapeless structures of the peasantry'. It Is a strange irony to 
find baths and theatres in such a country', or triumphal avenues down 
which a flock of rugged goats is driven, the sole traffic, at dawn and 
sunset. The Roman achievement here was only made possible by careful 
organization j and thiB in its turn depended upon security and waters 
Security was achieved not only by the garrisons, but by a regular Camel 
Corps, the MehariiUs of antiquity, wdio kept in check the Bedouin of the 
surrounding deserts. The water problem wa$ more complicated, since 
there were and are no natural springs in the Jebcl, and a supply had to 
be assured by a complex system of reservoirs and aqueducts such as that 
which fed Chahba. Tlie water system must have been eflective. If one 
may judge from the ftequenq/ of the grape-vine motif among the 
existing mins, it supplied not only the wants of the towns but a 
flourfaliing viniculture. The Jebel, however, was fortunate in receiving 
both organization and imperial favour. Son of a Hauran chief, Philip the 
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Arab succeeded to the purple in the middle of the third cejitmy, and 
during five j'ear^ God and Emperor reSected his glory on bis native 
district. Chahba, the tovim of his birth, became Fhilipopolis. It ivas 
waited^ embellished with two fine avenues flanked with colonnades and 
had a teirapylc at their point of intersection. It received also \illas, 
baths and a theatre/ Of all tliis architecture much fortunately remains. 
To the Emperor's father^ a notorio'iis brigand posthumously deified^^ 
was dedicated the simple but attmetive temple that until recently did 
duty as the itdhage school. Bosrap which had already received the 
favours of the Seven, Philip raised^ as the capital of his native provloce* 
to tlie rank of a metropolis. Its tliealre^ baths and market, its triumphal 
arch and the fine columns that still stands attest its former iinporlance^ 
Novti Trajana Bosra had its own eru, dating from Trajan's conquest^ 
minted iu owti coinage^ and even alter the Islamic conquest^ owing to its 
position on five intersecting routes, preserved a considerable importance 
until the fourteenth ceutuiy. 

Kanouati though not apparently blessed with special imperial favour, 
is in itij many mins perhaps as impressive as the former sites^ The bitter-^ 
ness of the cx>untry is there a Httle tempered by a meagro stream and a 
few fruit trees and birches that soften the hillsides. Except in the 
midday glare, the land that slopes away intenninably into the Haumn 
plain takes on at Kanouat a certaui mellow tone, and in the distance the 
basalt ridges and the bare fields show purple and yellow. Against this 
coloured distance and from among the trees of a Utile orchard rise the 
columns of an enchanting peripteral temple, dedicated in the second 
century^ to the sun god. Farther np the hiU is a Byzantine basilica with 
fine carved decoration. A great mulberry-tree grow’s in the now roofless 
hall, and the east end has been converted into a whitewashed Druzc 
sanctuary, empty but for the usual coffin-like box adorned with tatters 
of coloured rag. These sanctuaries commonly enshrine some sacred stone 
that obscurely link^ the worship of the Druze peasants with the aba 
at Mecca* and the rock under the great dome at Jemsalem. Contiguous 
to the basilica^ and sharing a common wall, lies an older Roman temple^ 
itself long since adapted to do service as a second Byzantine church. 
Farther east are some impressh-e vaulted cisterns and yet another 
mined temple of considembk size, w'hose standing columns are remark¬ 
ably pure in style- The whole village with its tortuous streets and the sur¬ 
rounding fields are indeed one maze of ruins. That a Bj^zantine basilica 
should here have encroached upon a Roman temple is symbolic of the 
architectural history of the Jebd, where the pagan gods were superseded 
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by a flourishing Christian cult in th« Byzantine period. Kanouat and 
Soueida were bishoprics, and Bosra the seat oi an archbishop, and each 
had its Christian basilicas, 

the necessity for providing a bulwark against the tribes of the 
Nejd led to the Homan occupation and civflkatbn of the Hauran, so 
Roman conuncrdaj policy led to the rise and greatness of Palmyra. The 
Romans realked, as the Phoenicians had done earlier, that the geo¬ 
graphical position of Syria, a gate between East and West, made it 
admiiabiy suited to the exchange of goods. Accorthngly they did a veiy- 
thing in their power, even allowing bilingualism in documents and 
business contracts, to encourage a flow of traffic. Though local industries, 
such as the wearing of linen, wool and silk flourished and the Emperors 
continued to exploit the Lebanese forests, commercial policy rightlv 
concentrated □□ traffic. This had alrvays determined the prosperity of 
Syria and was to do so until modern times. The flow of traffic through 
Central S5Tia depended on two things — the caravan routes inland, and 
the enterprise of the Syrian merchants of the coast who directed goods 
onwards to the West. The enterprise of the latter has throughout history 
been remarkable, and St Jerome in the fourth centiiiy noted that the 
SjrTians had a tremendous appetite for business which drove them across 
the world in search of wealth {permanH in Syris, he says. ingenHus 
ntgoliotionis ardor, qui per iotum mitminm lucri vupiditait discurruai). 
The Phoenician maritime tradition had survived in the Graeco-Roman 
state and was only later to disappear with the growth of piracy. It 
provided the experience and the vesseb that shipped the eastern goods 
to Rome and farther west. The Syrians have been called the middlemen 
of antiquity, and at this period filled a role that in the later Middle 
Ages was to fall to Venice, Their vessels went everywhere, and the 
cunning Sym-Phoenician banker and merchant was a familiar figure in 
aU the markets of the West. The Utin Roman did not aJtcjgetlier care 
for the vulgar wealth and monopolizing efficiency of these people, and 
by tlie first century a.d. there was room for Ju venal’s famous complaint 
about the Orontes encroaching on the Tiber: S>tim in Tiberim de^flmU 
Orontts. The encroachment, however, continued. A Syrrian Christian 
became bishop of Paris, and as late as the fifth century Syriac was 
spoken by an eastern community at Orleans. 

pc control of the caravan end of this Syrian traffic ^vas a more 
delicate and difficult operation. Caravan traffic had, of course, existed 
in Sy-ria from the earliest times, and Totmes III speaks of reiving 
lapis lazuli from Persia overlani On the whole, however, early traffic 
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had avoided crossing the Syrmii desert and had preferred a northern 
route follo%sing the Euphrates into tolerably A^atered country before 
strikiiig west to the coastal belt, while later Egyptian traffic under the 
Ptolemies had taken the Arabian route south of Syria through Petra to 
Lower Mesopotamia. Before the introduction of the camd kom Bactria 
and Arabia somewhere about looo bx,. the most aortherly of the 
Syrian routes had been the only one possible^ since no other pack 
animal could nofiiially be relied u{x>n to make the djesert cnffismg+ The 
Seleucids, both on account of the northern position of their capital at 
Antioch and because they wished lo keep their trade well out of the way 
of the Ptolemies^ had maintained the same route in use* The Romans 
had no such strategic reasons for favouring the northerly mute, while 
their practical sense appreciated the shortness of the central desert route 
that halved the distance to Mesopotamia. Tlius it only needed organiza- 
tiou, and the acquiescence of the Parthians on the Euphrates, to estab¬ 
lish the caiavau routes of Central Syrian Organization Rome never 
lacked, and w'hen it became evident that the Parthians conld not be 
crushed, Augustus dedded to come to terms. A compromise was arrived 
at - and was on the whole honoured ~ by which both parties agreed to 
call a truce and to foster for their mutual advantage the caravan trade 
across the no man's land which lay between them. 

There are limits even to the distances which a camel can go without 
water, and the essential preliminary^ to tlie organization of the tfaii$- 
Synan desert mutes was the provision of wells. Mention has already 
been made of the Roman roads in Sjma. Those that Unked the Eu¬ 
phrates to tho coastwere strengthened wdth forts and provided, at 
intervals ol twenty-four mUes, with wells. It W'as typical of die Roman 
thoroughness that these should have been sunk with absolute regularity 
regardless of the depth which had to be dug before w^ater was found. 
To protect the caravans themselves the desert was patrolled by the 
Roman Camel Corps, and in addition a regular convoy system was 
evolved. Strabo says that these huge trade columns, trekking across the 
desert, sometimes two and three thousand camel strong, were like 
armies on the march. Considerably more capital w'as necd^ to launch 
these great enterprises than the average merchant could find* and it wa^ 
provided by the Empire banking system in which the S^^riaiis played a 
notable part. In the court towns bankers would guarantee a 50 per cent 
return on money invested iu one of the Mesopotamia-boiind ventures^ 
Gcnc^l political stability* local security, water and capital: Rome 
provided them all and the fantastic florescence of the Syrian camvau 
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trade became possible, indeed almost inevitable. The focos of this trade, 
as everyone knows, was Palmyra, From the caravan city ran three 
major roads eastward to the Euphrates: the northernmost to Raqqa, 
the next to Clreesiuni at the junction of the Euphrates and the Khafaur, 
and the third to Hit, The last was the chief route to Mesopotamia, and 
the care which the Romans lavished in wells and fortihcation on its two 
hundred and ninety-five miles has preserved for it amriT ^p the Arabs the 
name of Darb ef Kufn, or Road of the Unbelievers. Westward from 
Palmyra another group of roads led to Egypt via Bosra and Petra, and 
to the coast via Damascus, Homs , or Hama. Palmyra wasgeograpliically 
the centre and key of the Roman caravan trafiSc, and it is to Palmyra 
that one must go to get a notion of the wealth and dviUzation to which 
this traffic gave birth. 

The hist Europeans to 'discover' tlie fabulous site were Engtisbiiien 
who visited it from Aleppo in 1678 and 1691, One of them left an 
account of the second adventurous expedition, but it was not until 
1751 that the ruins were properly described and then by another 
Englishman, Wood, who published careful drawings.^ Until recent times 
visitors continued to be few and far between. The last Baedeker {1913) 
informs travellers that the trip out and back takes nine days and that 
an armed escort is usually necessary, it was not in fact untQ the late 
nineteen-twenties when motor transport opened up the desert that the 
trip to Pslmjxa became at all usual. Today one gets there from Dam* 
ascus in a long afternoon and in a few hours driving safely covers tlie 
desert track along which others for so many cen turies have plodded on ’ 
camels. The drive, tike most desert driving, is monotonous but beautiful. 
There are one or two villages near the desert edge with the usual halo of 
green vegetation and dusty threshing floors. Each depends on some 
^ring or well that alone makes life possible, and the traveller reflects 
that, in this arid country, villages do not. as with us, produce gardens; 
on the contrary it is the garden, tlie fortuitous patch of green in the 
wastes, that inevitably draws to it the dwellers and the houses. Beyond 
the last village, the track pulls out into the unbroken steppe. Bare 
outcropping rock, a width of plain, and a spare vegetation of feathery 
grass, asphodels and low aromatic plants; this is the general impression 
that the country gives, an impnsssion modified by the feeling, not alto¬ 
gether wrong, that the whole tiling is at a slight slant and that the 
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landscape is gently tilted towards the Euphrates three hundrai miles 
due east. The desert world is in pastel shades. The butterfiies that 
inconseqneotly zigzag: across mtermiciabk space ha’ve faded in the white 
sun, and even the larks which rise beside the tmek have taken on pro¬ 
tective desert colourii^. Only the Griffon vultures, the Sole patrol today 
along hundreds of miles of peaceful desert route, appear out of tone, 
black and enoirtiouSr After some time the desert vegetation b^ns to be 
rather more generous and soon nomad tents ap]>ean They are heralded 
by gnering camels, at fet in little parties, then by scores, then in 
hundreds, and hnaUy the whole desert as far as the ey^ can see is covered 
by the grazing herds. The area between Damascus and PahnjTa is one 
of the main pasturing grounds of the HualLa Bedouin and there are 
sometbnes tens of thousands of camels gathered there. The herdsmen iu 
the glaring sun, muffled up to the eyes as all Arabs are, watch you 
pass with the greatest IndlffereRoe. Not so their wondeTfuI seluJd 
dogs who come flashing after the car in impotent rage and who 
must have appeared formidable enough to earlier non-mechanized 
trav'clfers. 

As the traveller approaches Palmyra the Bedouin tents again dis¬ 
appear and in a fitting solitude he emerges from a shallow valley above 
the ruins of the city. Nothing can express the strangeness of these 
temples, colonnadeSj^ tombs and arches, silent and deserted under the 
desert sun. Next the mins lies the vivid green oasis of PalmjTa and an 
inconsequential Bedouin tillage: beyond extends to the horizon a vast 
even desert across whidi tlie caravan routes once stretched eastward* 
Here, as everywhere m Syria, things are best seen in the tempered light 
of dawm or sunset and one should tiy to time arrival for the late after¬ 
noon. From the Valley of the Tombs with iu sombre towtis, the track 
leads down to what was once the main artery of the dty, the great colon¬ 
naded avenue that runs east and west. Some hundred and fifty of the 
original columns are still standing and the weathered stone in the 
eveiiiug bght takes on an apricot glow*. From the fourfold aich, or 
tetrapyle, at the very centre of the town, whose granite columns came 
the long way from Egypt, the best impression of the unity of the mins is 
perhaps to be obtained, A whole city lies atound with its temples and its 
caravanserais ; even the emplacement of its shops, and the pedestals on 
which its statues stood ^ remain. With the intrepid Englishmen who 
reached Palmyra in tlie seventeenth century, you are tempted to ask 
W'helber any city in the w^orld could have challeng-ed precedence of thi<s 
m its glory'. The impression of stepping into the life of the past is 
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received at m a far more real way tlian is possible whtn con- 

tfimplaiing dse^vhere single moniunents however considerable or weli 
preserved they may be. Such is the wealth and extent of the mins that 
statues still lie where they have failen and vraDdcring round the niins one 
may stumble on a Graeco-Roman torso half buried in the sand and enjoy 
something of the sense of discoveiy that belonged to the earlier travel¬ 
lers. It is this very sand and the hundred miles that ^parate Palmyra 
from the nearest towiir which have presen'^ed the nnns* When Palmyra 
failed, the town had no successor, and the sand yearly drifting into the 
oasis buried the past. It is not alw'ays a kind pieser^'er, however* and 
when the wind blows it scuirying down the avenues, it llcks^ rough as 
etneiy-paper^ round the bases of the pillars^ and aids the curious 
obemical process which ^ in the deserts^ everywhere gnaws auray the 
motiuments a foot or so above the ground. A curicpus feature of the place 
at evening are the ^indignant desert birds'; the pm-tailed sand grouse 
then come iu from the desert in thousands to water, and with their high 
cdmpLaliiing note sweep flighting over the mins. 

The Great Temple of Bel domiruites the city and rightly* since if 
Falm^ta wras the hub of the cara\^ trade it was also an important 
religious centre. The sanctuary is a queer mixture, for while the pillars 
and the outer that enclose it are dearly Graeco-Roman (they 
apparently date from the second century a.d,)* the narrow* obbng oella 
in the middle, with its odd proportions (dating from the reign of 
Augustus) is, apart from its decomtlDO, quite undassical and links up 
with the earlier Semitic sanctuaries. Evidently the architects wished to 
preserxx the shape and empkeement of an older holy site. makes 
the temple impressive today Is its ske and the empty echoing spaces of 
the coiirt3fard. It is solemn, yet also pathetic, for the place has few of 
those qualities of proportion and sjTTunetry by which a buildiug con¬ 
tinues to live in its own right even when its functional life has ended. 
The Assyrian god was expensively templed and commanded the faith 
and eiiErgies of all these deserts, and now only disjunct monumental 
masonry remains. Climbing to the top of the cella* and sitting there, 
with the swUts that haunt the place wheeling and screaming in the sky 
above, it is possible to appreciate the strangeness of Corinthian columns 
against the massed green of the oasis, or against the grej-ing reaches of 
the desert. The contrast between the latter, the undifTcnnitiated and 
Ibnitless, and the willed thing, the stone worked and raised by human 
effort* comes home very strongly* inciting the sense of pathos that the 
temple court inspires. Of tlie many contrasts in time and space that 
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THE ROMAN PEACE 


Palmyra provokes* this - the juxtaposition of the differentiated human 
act and the imdiffetentiated sands - is eveiywhere the most striking. 

If the traveller v 6 s\.m to pass an untroubled night, it is wiser to sleep 
out, either under tbe stars or ^nth a tent pitched in the acchiLnls. In 
any oise a mosquito net is essentiaL The acrid but not unpleasantly 
sulphurous water of the big spring which feeds the oasis provides a 
welcome evening plunge. The French turned it into a swimming-pooL 
as the Romans apparently did before them- After the traveffer has dined 
beside his own tent, inelegmitly but at least deanly. he wiU have time, 
iooking out to the mins under the stars, to consider all he has seen and 
to ponder on the strange chances which combined to create for a brief 
century or tw-o this desert florescence. 

Though Assyrian documents speak of Falmyra, under its Semitic 
name of Tadmor^ before the first miUenniuin BX*, it was still no more 
than a prosperous oasis village when Marc Antony made a raid on the 
piJlcep Though Its rise was eventually swift, its greatness was brief* and 
its serious histoiy' falls within the first three centuries of imperial rule. 
Roman trade policy created it, and when in its grandeur it presumed to 
forget the origin of its wealth and success Rotne destroyed it. Its sudden 
rise dat^ from about tlie beginning of our era when as the result of an 
understanding between the Romans and the Parthiansit became a trade 
depot, tacitly understood to be exempt from Parthkn incursions and 
enjoying imperial protection. It w^as not* liowever, until the beginniDg 
of the second century a.b., when Trajan broke the power of Petra, 
incorporating it intoProvtiicta Arabia, and the more precarious southern 
route from Petra into Lower Mesopotamia declined, that Paljoyra 
acquired its undisputed pre-eminence. This pre-eminence further 
increased W'hen Rome gained coutrtil of Dura Europos in a.d. 164, This 
fortress town on the Euphrates, whose si^e and importance extensive 
e?tcavations have re\^aled, guarded the JBank of the main caravan route 
to Hit* The Dura garrisoa, exencisijsg an the formal parade ground that 
is still to be identified, ensured that an ever-increasing flow' of wrcalth 
passed unmolested to swell the mushroom Importance of Palmyra. By 
about A,D. 200 the latter was honoured with die dile of a Roman colony* 
Not long alter, the famUy who were both to create a Paimytene etupiie 
and bring about the city's downfall appeared upon the political scene 
in the person of a certain Odenath. who was executed for rebellion. 
KebelUous ambition was in the family blood, and found in the vast and 
sudden wealth of the foremost Palm>'^ene5 a fatal stimulus. The dead 
man's son boldly styled himself 'Prince of PalmjTa', and that princess 
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son was the great Odejiath. The last had further tocreased the iainily 
power and receh-ed the title of consul, when events occurred that seemed 
to favour Palmyiene independence. The Sassanians irrupted info the 
EmpirCp Dura Europos was lost and the legions were defeated. Odenath. 
evidently a general of exceptional abilities, stepped into the breach» 
drove back the Persians and saved Syria* His power was iirunense, and 
a grateful but no doubt apprebensive Rome granted him the titles of 
dux and imp^aior, Rome was perhaps surprised to disco^'er that in 
return the imperial suzerain ty continued to be respected at any rate in 
name. At this point Odenath wa$ unfortunately murdered, and hb 
w*idow', the romantic but less cautious Zenobia, prodahned the inde¬ 
pendence of Palmyra in the name of her young son Vabaliath, "King of 
Kings". A Roman expedition was defcatedp Egypt and Asia Minor 
invaded^ and overnight a merchant Empire appeared stretching from 
the Nile to the Caucasus.^ 

Of this Empitre the Queen was the ruler and die driving force. She 
seems to have been a remarkable woman and to deserve the aura of 
sentiment which attaches to her memory. Gibbon thus describes her: 
"She daimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, e«iuailed 
in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in 
chastity and valour. Zeuobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as 
the most heroic of her sex* She was of dark complexion (for in speaking 
of a lady these trifles become important). Her teeth were of a pearly 
whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncommon fire, 
tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong and 
harmonious. Her manly understanding was strengthened and adorned 
by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but possessed in 
equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac and Egyptian languages. She 
had drawn up for her own use an epitome of Diienta] history, and 
fa m iliarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the fuLtlon 
of the sublime Longinus/ %\Ticn it is understood that Zenobia was also 
a huntress of big game, a military tactician, and so tough that she would 
march for ruiles on foot at the head of her troops, it is dUhcult to gmdge 
her the splendid title, which she herself assumed, of 'Queen of the East*. 
It IS curious to contemplate what might have been the future of her 
caravan-sinewed enterprise, had Zenubia not been unfortunate enough 
after A.n. ^70 to come up against an emperor of Aurelian"a mettle. As it 

* Apparently even the Qiiecn's luime emphulnd the commcreUil stnitture ol 
the Empire^ for it has been claimed, wu a hencnizatickii oi the Arab Baih- 

ZMnn, mcaiiin^ 'daughter ai a inerchant'. S« E. S. Boikchier, Syria aj a 
Prmna. 
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was the P alm yrene aiTOies were twice defeated in the fields and the city 
b^ieged and taken. Zenobia hersdi was captured on the banks of the 
EnphrateSp having penetrated the Roman lines at Palmyra in a vam 
attempt to get through to Persia and obtain Sassanld help. The sequel 
for the queen was the humiliation of participating In Auretian^s Roman 
triumph, though it seems that her chains were of gold and her eventual 
asylum a villa on the Tiber. For Palmyra the real end came iu the fol¬ 
lowing year when, as the result of a further rising and the murder of the 
Roman garrison p Aurelian hurried back to raze the city walls and 
destroy the water supply. Palmyra's grandeur was over. Though the 
town letaiued ^ certain oommercial importance in the B^^zantine period^ 
and Justinian p with an eye always to the autskirts of Ms Empire^ tried 
to rehabilitate itp a renaissance was made impossible by reasons more 
vital than ib political downfall. The caravan trade slmnped ia the 
fourth and fifth centuries and^ as the Byzantine hold ou the central 
parts of the desert became progressively more precarious^ the old 
northeni trade route came once again into favour^ Palmyra^ folded in its 
deserts, w*as less and less frequented, and lapsed again into iusignifi- 
cance. There remained water* palms and mins. 

To form au itnpression of the caravan city in its heyday, before the 
Sassantans troubled tbe Euphrates or Zeoobia broke with Rome, is not 
altogether easy. The ruins stand deserted and much has gone of the 
original splendour, whUe tbe cara^Titi routes* which W'ere tbe cjty^s 
and the arteries that carried its life blood, are untrodden 
and known only to the Bedoum and the archaeotogist. It is difficult tu 
understand that the Palmyrene gods of these ruined sajictuaries had 
also their temples in Rome, that a Palmyrene fioLilla was stationed on 
the Lower Euphrates and watched the Persian Gulf, and tliat this 
shrunken city had its trade counters southward to Egjqjt and westward 
to Gaul and Spain. At Seleucia pn the Tigris PalioyTa"^ caravans met 
the convoys horn Persia and the Chinese frontiers* loading silks and 
jade; at Babylon, where they had a counter by A,n. 24* they freighted 
the Indian traffic - muslins, spices, ebony, ivory, pearls and precious 
stones. The tariff dues payable on goods entering Palmyra In a.d. 137 
have been preser\’ed and Indicate how thb stream of traffic brought 
wealth not only to the merebant venturers but to the city itself. Its 
temples and its colonnades were virtually borne on tbe backs of camels. 
The private tombs In their number and their ostentation show w^elJ 
enough how at the same time the individual prospered and how' fortunes 
vrere built on desert sand. Nor was it only merchants who became 
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wealtliy, for beside thej?i grew tip the finance nf tnifEc> PaUnyra became 
the centre of caravan banking and the manipulators of money sat still 
in the Oasis, made calculations, Lent coin and died richer than they had 
ever dneamt. Emperors ^-isited the Oasis in state - Hadrian and the 
Syio-phU Alexander Sevenis; and their retinues were perhaps a little 
supercilious about the manners of self-made business men, and not a 
httle envious of their wealth. Their sense of aristocratic supenority, 
however, can hardly have been publicly aired in a town where traffic 
carried so little stigma that even the lesser gods stooped to talcs an 
interest in business. The deities Arsu and Arizu rode on camels and w^ere 
sometimes so depicted by the Palmyreaes, and their beneficent powers 
were exercised wherever the camels of btisiness men ferried saleable 
goods. In its every aspect Palmyra w'as a caravan town and the desert 
routes dominated not aidy the economic life of its mhabitarits but all 
their values. Thus in the ruins archaeologists have found an inscription 
gratefully canned* not to a hero or to a general who had gained victories, 
but simply to one who had protected and furthered the caravan traffic; 
to a citizen in fact who, directly, had brought added wealth to Palm^Ta. 
On the heels of w ealth followed art and intellect* Though the ruins stiil 
reveal much of the first, one must attempt when looking at the weathered 
stone to envisage the lavish colour, the paintings and the mosaics (the 
paintings from Dura Europos in the Damascus Museum and the mosaics 
at Soueida will help in a general way), and the predous and semi- 
predous metals, such as were employed for the gilt bronze capitals of the 
Corinthian colonnade round the cella in the Great Temple of Bel* Of the 
typically Palm>Tene statues that decorated the tow-n there are numbers 
both in the Palmyra Museum and elsewhere. It is significant of the fact 
that the rich also liked to import works of art from abroad that in the 
tarifi list of A.n. 137 there is a special duty mentioned on the import of 
bronze statues and busts. Lastly this city of w^eallh had in its great daj'S 
a brief but brilliant intellectual life. Longinus, whose work On ihs 
5 ii£fimc still figures among the "set books' of English University cur¬ 
ricula, wus one of Zenobia's political advisers, and Paul of Samosata, the 
famous and heretical bisbop of Antioch, was among the number of 
distinguished meu who thronged her oourL 
The ci\diization of Palmyra was frankly commercial, and in its every 
aspect just such a curious mixture as one might expect in a caravun 
town* Its hybrid tiature was symbolized in the early days of its pros^ 
peiity by tlie intennediate political situarion which it held as a bufier 
between Parthia and Rome, subject to the Influence of both states* Such 
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a political situatiQn could hardly be pemmiieat aud^ as the power of the 
Empire inareascd, its administrativfi grip tightened and the city was 
dragged mote and more into the Romaji orbit. Vet though her gt^t 
men might become Koman cituena or even be admitted to the aris¬ 
tocracy of Rome* and thoygh a Roman governor and garrison were 
installed in the Oasis and PalmyTene archers were recruited to ser^-c as 
auxiliaries with the Legions* local and Parthian Lnfiiiences remained 
\ital and vigonms. Though the political constitution of the city was 
outwardly Gra^ccHRotoaiip comprising a Senatep and ofRoers with the 
familiar names of stfatfgu^ and mehen, municipal authority remained 
largely in the hands of four prominent famiJ]^, whose princes held 
classical titles which barely disguised the older Semitie tribal o^anizA- 
tion. Again, though local deities might obtain Roman names, they were 
content still on occasion to be portraj-ed in Parthian costume, A fond¬ 
ness for Parthion costume tos also shown by the inhabitants. Intel¬ 
lectually the best society might be helleniKed and the ideas of Greece 
and Rome pass as common coin, but in matters of dross and furniture 
the East remained in Falmyra. Persia spoke in the mgSp carpets and 
divans of the houses, and in the jewellery and robes of the women. The 
same mixture existed in ra(» and language. Thus, though Aramaic? was 
the language of the peoplOj it worked comfortably enough in harness 
with Greek and Latin, and many insciipLions exist in all three tongues. 
It w^as among the rich and the intellectuals that people were effect ivdy 
helleuized; elsewhere classical influences remained a \^neer upon a 
population still Semitic and oriental. Even among the rich themsdveSp 
the extent of their wealth and the unique nature of their city probably 
developed feelings of antagonistic independence towards the dassjea] 
world whose civilimtioii they had adopted for their ovm purposes. Their 
feedings were perhaps not veiy' urdike those of the rich Ssrrians today 
who, while piling up their fortunes with western methods and macbbics* 
and avidly loUowing the fashions of the West, none the l<ss resent 
western pretensions. 

The curiously mixed administrative, cultuml and linguistic life of 
Palmyra gives the necessary due to the nature of Palmyrene art. A visit 
to the ruins inevitably suggests a number of questions concemmg their 
"styled questions of a sort which perhaps first arose, though less 
urgently* when one visited Baalbecfc. The style of Palmyra, like its 
civilization, is a bknd. Evidently the general flavour is Graeco-Roman 
and the Corinthian order is almost monotonous in its ubiquity. But the 
more the travelier sees of Palmyrene art the more conscious will he 
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become of a gubstraturo wholly non-dii^siciil. Even at a hr^t glance iht 
weiid tomb towers^ the oblong ocDa of the Great Temple and the sculp¬ 
tured figtues annoHiioe something quite unfamiliar to tlie West, In 
PaJmm's art, aa in its dvilL^ation, East and West meet, and beneath 
the classical lie Aramean, Persian, and yet other influences. Experts 
And Babylon In the temples and houses; Syria and Anatolia in the sculp¬ 
ture; Persia in wall paintingSp stuffSp implements and tumlture; and In 
the sombre tomb toi^'crs, eluant yet severe, a stylistic enigma that 
apparently neither Greek nor Semitic influences altogether explain. As 
a general mlep Palmyrene art, like the Oads socktyp becomes more 
Araruean as it becomes more popular. As a general rule also, the 
twentieth-centuiy ttavefler will prefer Palmyrene art when it remains 
purely decorative and attempts as little representation as possible. 
Decoratioti and representation may be contrasted p conveniently and to 
the detdment of the latter, in the sculptured frieze around the gateway 
of the Great Temple cella. The statues of Palmyra on the other hand 
are particularly interesting in showing dearly and strongly the Semitic- 
oriental substratiim of Palmyrene taste. Though the beards are worn in 
the Roman fashion, tlie shape of the ftj'es and the arrangement of the 
hair is purely oriental Orfeutal, toOp is the solemn fronlaliiy of gods and 
merchants, and the preoccupation with detail. The control of classic 
modelling and the vigour and simplification of classic rhythm have 
disappeared. Tlie drapery is stilted and gauche^ It b easyp as was once 
the fiishion, to be over critical of Palmyrene art. Clearly enough it is not 
what b commonly termed a 'pure' style. There b no reason indeed that 
it should be. As Gertrude Bellp speaking of Baalbeok where b celebrated 
a less mbed marriage of East and West, so rightly points out, to those 
interested in the past there is neither clean nor unclean, and all the 
works of the human imaginatkin fall into their appointed place, 
directing and illuminating the understanding of the obsWver. Many of 
the Palmyrene heads are both striking as portraiture and a pleasure to 
look at - Though the sculptirre has lost the elegance of Greece and not yet 
acquired the astringent beauty of Byzance - it stands in a sense midway 
between the two -- it apUy express^ the nature of the d viEzation which 
gave it births These heavy-h&aded men and women, whose busts have 
been found mainly in the tombs, are indeed what is most communicative 
in Palmyrene art- Tliere are few 'beauties' and no sw^n-necks; the heads^ 
symbolically enough, are screwed on tightly. The large almond-shaped 
eyes, the full cheeks, the heavy noses and the direct unambiguous stare, 
show an unintrospective people, whose poetry was in their cara\'ans, 
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not in thfiir thoughts, and whose imagination found sufficient ontlel in 
planning uncertain ventures and following, in the mind^s eyOj the dusty 
progTuss of their goods from one desert station to imother. The busts 
show" also the conBdence and determinatjou which their originals must 
ha\'e undoubtedly possessed, and perhaps in many of the tight mouths 
appears a Semitic cruelty, not disadvantageous in the cut-throat 
competition of caravan trafficking. The range of portraits is* however, 
large and the types \"ary. There appear, wearing a cylindrical headgear, 
not unlike the of Egypt, successful merchants who are a genera¬ 

tion removed from chaffering, and with Roman civiliiation have 
acquired a bland comfortable air and the easy manner of the great 
social world of Rome. In their stiff head-draperies* the competent 
matrons* set, responsible and provident, emerge as another sahcat 
type. They evidently do not underrate the new position and security 
which wealth has brought to the daughters of wxjmeo who once mo\*ied 
with tents and knew little more oasis comfort than their beasts. They 
are perhaps the note on wdikh to lea\^ Pahnyra. Nothing in this civiliza¬ 
tion w^as more estraordinary than the existence of tliese solemn, 
bejewelled matrons* with the implicit background of linen-cupboards, 
keys and domestic and social routine, wEo fiourished for a few genera¬ 
tions with the inhospitable sand blowing about the door.^ of thdr orderly 
houses. 

The splendours of Baalbeck and PalmjTa. and the Roman remains in 
the decayed Hauran, show in themselves the tremendous importance of 
Syria in the unpeHal scheme. The SjTian Legions had created Vespasian 
emperor as early as a.u. 69* and they performed the same ivekome office 
lot Abidins Cassius a centurj^ later. Not long after, the Syrians them¬ 
selves acquired the purjde. Septimus Sevems married a Syrian of Homs 
and his grandson Elagabulus, a Syrian in manners and upbringing, and 
a gourmet and profligate by taste, succeeded to the Empire much to the 
scandal of respectable Romans. He was followed by Philip the Arab, 
whose elevation, as we have shewn* brought signal gcKMl fortune to his 
native ’tillage of Chahba. Such Syrian eminence was at the expense of 
Italy ^ and was naturally galling to the Romans. It was presumably one 
of the latter who inscribed on the rocks of Sinai the heartfelt complaint: 
CcsSfHf Syri jh/t Laiinos Romano^^ The protest, however, was vain- 
Though Syrian emperors were an interlude, history awaited Byzantium. 
A century after the destruction of 21 enDbLi*sempire, what bad once been 
the Roman east was ruled from the Basphonis. 
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N o traveller ever raise Upon the Euplimtes onexpectcdly* Its 
appearance, m space and geographically, may be saddiim: bet, 
wbeiber achieved in camel stages or motor-hours, it will long 
have been the goal to which thought and expectation moved 
through the deserts. From the mountains of the Anti-I^banon where 
cultivation ends, the imagLnatiopp as Gertrude Bell so rightly says* is 
'tributary to the Euphrates** It is without competition, the solitary 
feature to which all tracks leadivhen the last green outpost has been left 
behind. And the name resounds; association would lend it drama in a 
far less dramatic situation. ’When at last^ probably hot and dusty, the 
traveller looks down to the river from the barren escarpment which, 
Iiori7x>n to horizon, hang^ upon its western fank, it b, and it is not, as 
imagination had pictured it. There indeed is a muddy-brown river, a 
great river heavy with siit^ winding through interminable deserts, a 
volume of moving water in a treeless expanse; yet in spite of so domin¬ 
ating the wastes, of being the thing welcomed and waited lor* the ceutne 
of thought - and of aJl life too upon its banks —it is unspeakably 
mournfuh Despair is latent In every prospect of thb river, and the words 
of Pascal have more than once been recalled upon its banks: Lr^ /ewurs 
dc Babyhn^ coulcfsi, ef tmnb^nt^ d entraimnt * . , O Sainic Si&Ht i>ti fowl 
i&i siabU, oti ricn fi€ 

A sense of sadness and futility Is perhaps in part prompted by the 
fact - serious enough to anyone launUiar with this desert country - that 
the power of the river is largely running to waste* Unlike the Nilc*fl, its 
progress is limitedEy benehcent. It should march^ not through dust, but 
through a belt of green and every drop be lifted to the deserts by 
creaking water-wheels. At one time much water was so di^'^erted, and 
on the east bank a number of canals led t>fi the water into cultivated 
areas. But nearly all these ancient works lapsed into disuse centuries 
^ have only reappeared recently as archaeologiral 
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discoveries. The Euphrates, agaiin less happy than the Nile, has almost 
been a frontier and has suffered accordingly* It is indeed the 
classic example ol a frontier and clearly typlhes all that a boundary 
meaDS. Most other great rivers, which (xjnveiiieiitly exist to set a limit to 
narionaJ security or presumption* have a vigorous life of their own. 
Their politjcal function is secondary. The Middle Euphra tes as it runs 
through Sytbi is in a different case. Its intrinsic nature - the river itself, 
the few poor village-towns upon its banks and the poorer Bedouin and 
semi-nomads who squat in its wunding valley-has for centuries at a 
time been overshadowed by its political importance as a frontier* If one 
cares to behave in a dialectic of East and West - which superfftially 
goes a long way to explaining the history of S^Tia - it was aiong thisi line 
that the opposed forces came to grips until the Muslim conquest, and 
particularly in those nine hundred years, the most fTmtlul in Syrian 
history p which intervened between the expedition of Afexander and the 
defeat of the Emperor Kemdius. Dowm to this river * this natural no 
man's land, have marched a procession of great menp and the isolation p 
the absence of common humdrum life, throw them into promineiKe. 
They cast long historical shadews, as dramatic as any solitary object in 
these deserts at sunset: Xenophon and the Ten Thousand; Crassus whos^ 
eagles turned ominously back from the ford at Thapsacus; the apostate 
emperor going to his death; Trajan battering through to Ctesiphon; and 
Belisarius - only a centurj' before Islam swept the frontier away - with 
his knack of victory* 

The problem of consolidation, of how the West was actually to intrench 
itself along this watery line, was naturally ol the first importance* and 
one emperor after another gave his attention to the question. Wisely 
the Romans and their successors, in very^ modem fashion* adopted a 
system of defence in depth. There w'as no attempt to construct an actual 
line with ditch and mound, such as protected parts of the Rhine and 
Danube frontiers. The Roman limes on the Euphrates consisted merely 
of a number of sttotig points created at positions of strat^^c importanoe . 
Such Zeugma where the northerly traffic crossed the river; Sura 
near the ford at Thapsacus; Cailjnicuin which w-e know as Raqqa; 
Circesium at the junction of the Khabur and the Euphrates {a transit 
point loT Palmyra traffic); and lastly Dura Europos and Halebiyah 
whose extensive ruins are so well preserved. These and other major 
strong points were Uviked by lesser 'stations' whose sites today are 
marked only by faint earth mounds or die few mud huts of an .Arab 
tillage. They must have been dreary posts, a grim exile at the best, and 
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it is ctirioiis to ttiink of their gamsons overlooking the mournful river^ 
year in and year outn in order that gold m^ht flow into Rome and the 
authorities constitute over a hundred and fifty public holidays and keep 
a third of the inhabitan ts on public charity, with free meals, games and 
triumphs. These strong points and stations formed the lim^ 
behind them lay the linus ini^ri^ based on au inner series of defences 
which included Haiiiai Homs and Palmyra. Imiei: and outer defences 
were linked by an efficient system of communications which allowed for 
the rapid concentration of troops and knit the whole scheme into one 
easUy controlled unit. Of this disposition we know from the writers of 
the timCp such a$ the geographer Ptolemy, the author of the Itinerary 
published in the reign of the Bmperor Antoniaus Caracalla, and the 
PfuiiHg^r Tutu. It is sigxiificaiLt of all that has since intervened, that 
these - the standard road-guides of the period as they might almost 
be called — haw now to be laboriously collated by the aichaeoIogUt to 
establish what was once common Imowledge. Thus towns of whose 
existence no actual trace reinams are again given a local habitalioo^ and 
mutes that w'ere imperial highways make a tentative reappearance on 
scholars maps. It b a queer situation: as though Baedeker should 
outlast the autostradas, and railu^ay time-tables survive the places they 
once served. 

The perfect organmation of the carav^au routes^ that in the lieyday of 
Palmyra led a stream of traffic up to the Euplimtes and across, has 
already been noteth Even after Aurehan had wreaked his vengeance on 
the cityp Diocletian continued to improve the frontier camps and the 
lines of communication betw'een the river and the seaboard. A hundred 
and fifty years later the wells and blockhouses^ situated at cofivenient 
journey-stages that made the desert transits possible, were still fulfilling 
their purpose. In the fifth century an abbot, travelling fi'om the 
Euphrates to Egypt, pnt up at these desert forts in bis progress west¬ 
ward, he and his companions receiving all they needed and enjoying 
the hospitality of the trihunes and their men. It b fair to suppose that 
there a^ elsewhere the boredom oJ outpost life made strangers welcomed 
In the deserts southwards from Palmyra, the wastes of the Pr&mnciu 
Arubia^ security was always less certain and less effectively organured^ 
This vast indeterminate urea contiuiied to be a problem long after 
Trajan s anne^tion and we hear of Decius, nearly a century and a half 
after this event* importing hons from Africa and letting them loose in 
the southern deserts to discomfort the unruly Bedouin tribes. 

The Bystantines took over the desert responsibilities of the Romans, 
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and they left in the Middle Euphrates at least one tremendous min, 
Halebiyah. It is the greatest of the Byzantine frontier forts, as Dura 
Europos is the greatest of the Gnie<»-Roniaii ones. The point of depar¬ 
ture for Halehiyah is Deir-er-Zor* where the travedler coniing from 
Palmyra and Damascus will probably strike the Euphrates. Apart from 
the caffe on the river's edge which at sunset have their gaiety and charm, 
the only attractions at Deir'cz-Zor are the modem carpets made by the 
inmates of the town prison, and the possibility of going on a hawking 
expedition. The Bedouin of the region are among the few tribes which 
still practise the intricate and fascinating pursuit of hawking for gazelle. 

The mad from Deix-ez-Zor to Halebij^ah leads northw^d along the 
escarpment above the river, through painfully aeddented coimtTy, 
climbing m and out of the many ra\ines that cut their way down to the 
Euphrates valley. In one such ravine a tablet marks the spot where 
t wo French oflicers were held up and murdered by brigands in 1935: a 
memonal of a sort calculated to give the traveller a pleasant sense of 
adventure in a country where there is now perfect security. He wiU 
possibly enjoy a similar stimulus on noting that many of the Bedouin 
arc armed. Tlie inhabitants of the Euphrat^ %^ley did as a matter of 
fact bear for hundreds of years an evil reputation as robbers and 
assassins and were said to have all the cunning of the Bedouin without 
their sense of lesponribdity towards strangers* All this however is now 
old history. The traveller watches tlie views, not the road* The Eu¬ 
phrates doniinatcs the scene. Though the winding river-bed appears 
flat, the lugubrious brown waters actually move fast. The river ^wkU 
along through the wastes. Islands co%'ered with thickets of tamarisk, and 
mnumerable mud shoals like giant crocodiles, split and parcel up the 
burryung water. Often the river is divided into two or three streams, 
and in addition it forms lagoons where the annual spring floods have spilt 
over its proper banks. These lagoons where the clouded water has tiirie 
to settle are surprisiugly blue - the river itself is so uniformly thick and 
muddied - and are frequented by numbers of birds, among them the 
white-winged Bbck Tern which in deflance of proverbial wisdom prefers 
to fish in dear waters. Cultivation follows the Euphrates, and varies in 
width from a precarious pasture snatched out of the desert to wide bays 
of corn enclosed betw^een the escarpment and the river. Villages are rare 
and the inhabitants few; the Bedouin, live in tents and the semi-nomads 
build with reeds like birds, their huts bardy distinguishable in fields of 
sedge. They catch fish, stalk the lumbering geese, raise a little water to 
irrigate their fidd$. and pasture their sheep along the river-lxinks. .\ 
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Strip of green, inset 4Jiiong rodt^ and sand, is theU- Hfe and livdlhocKi. 
while the wealth of the river hume$ away southward. 

About sixty kilometres north of IMth^e-Zot the desert hilts approadi 
the river on both sides and the Kuphrates for a considerable distance 
surges through narrows between baJd erey-black rocks. In this defile 
the western hills at one point for a moment recede and on the semicircle 
of open ground* so created between hilLs and river^ stand the mins of 
Halebiy^. To reach them the trav eUer must leave the Deir^Raqqa road 
and for several kilometres foUoiv a truck that is possible for wheeled 
traffic. Id places it seems as though a car could never pick its way 
through the basalt boulderSp at others as though there w^ere siinplj'' not 
the requisite space to squee^ a chassis berireen the hillside and the 
rH'er. It can be done, however^ and the track eventually dehouchea on 
even ground before the ruins. 

Some time in the middle of the sixth century a.o. two men from 
Constantinople set out for this spot upon the Euphrates to rebuild the 
fortifications that were already mined at that date. They w’ere the 
arcliitects John of Bysance and Isidore of MiJo^ the latter a nephew of 
the famous architect of Santa Sophia which had gene up only a few 
years before, Halebiyah as it stands today, from the foundations up, 
dates mainly from their rebiiiiding. The casUe* or perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly the fortified area, is a long triangle ha^ung its shortest side facing 
the river. Here, where the w-all abuts directly on the water, mammoth 
blocks of stono were used and a protective mole built out into the river 
to shield the bas^ of the fortifications from the gnawing ^tjon of the 
«roJTent, From the river front the other two walls of the fortress ride 
inland and climb to ixieet^ sotrie quarter of a mile away, upon a steep 
knoll. Here, almost within bowshot of the desert escarpment to the 
west, and at the apex of the triangular fortifications, lay the main 
strongwork. From its ruins there is an impressive and str ikin g view over 
the fortress area, with the river washmg its eastern wall and the gorge 
between de^rt hills drawing away north and south. What at first 
appears ennous is the emptiness of the great triangle within the wuhs. 
It lacks those endJess mounds and hummocks which at PalmyTU, Resafa 
and elsewhere denote the remains of the ordinary' humble life of the 
place, shops ond the houses of artisans and merchants. The explanation 
IS t lat Halebiyah on the frontier was first and foremost a fortified camp 
and in so far as it had a civU life it was only the casual fife that the 
of a gar^n attracts. People were statioqed at Halebiyah; 
y no i^e there^ at the very^ end of things, if they* could avoid it. 
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Halebiyah’s hold on history ^ since based on strategic rather than 
trade consideratLorks. was precariousH When the frontier went and the 
Euphrates no longer dj^ided east and Halebiyoh had a future only 
asa ruin. It hrst entered history as Zenobia, a name that commemorated 
Its foundation (about a.d. 266-70) by the Faimyrene Queen in the y^ars 
of glory just preceding her defeat by Aurelian* Nothing remains of the 
PalmyrieDe period except the tombs outside the present wails to the 
north. To what extent the Romans subse<]tiently maintained it. appears 
to be uncenain. It was at aU events in no state of defence by A.u. 540 
when Khosrocs I swept down on the fortress and the inmates fled west¬ 
ward at the news of his ^pproaich+ J ostinian not long after, sensing the 
strength of the position, included Halebiyah in his extensive programme 
of military lortihcation and dispatched - as Procopius tells-those 
architecU of whom we have spoken to build the grey gypsum walls that 
still surprise one in the wilderness. Apart from the strong work where the 
constructions of the Byzantines have been superseded by Arab building, 
and certain sectors of the south wall where brickwork has replaced the 
original stone of the upper courses and tells of later repair?, the fortihea- 
tions are those of JustinianS aretiitectg. The walls of mode rate thickness 
with their square flanking towers arc characteristic of Byzantine raili" 
tary architecture. Simnarly the Governors Palace, or w^hatever the 
three-storey structure may be that projects from the north ^vall, is also of 
Jusdnian's buildbg, a$ are appareutly the two basilicas in the centre of 
the grass-grown area within tlic w^alls. Unfortunately the latter are now 
so sadly ruined as to be almost unrecognizable to the lay The fine 
gates in the north and south wall? also date from the same period and 
were once the tertnini of an arcaded avenue which ran right across the 
fortress area and of wiikh the merest vestiges remain. 

Juglinian's garrison town lasted only half a century, for in 610 the 
Persians came again and the troops of Khosroes II captured and devas* 
tated it. After this date there is no further news of the place. Its probable 
fate is not uncertain. With the coming of Islam in the next centuiy the 
borders of Byzantium were rolled right hack from the Middle Euphrates, 
and Halebi\Tili, no Longer a frontier key, lost all significance. The 
remains of Arab workmanship show that the wads were patched and 
the strongw'ork at the summit of the fortress rebuilt at some time after 
the Persian devastation, but this is ail. Nothing el^e emerge from the 
medieval twilight, and it is improbahle that iu Arab occupation was 
more than temporary or that throughout the succeeding centuries there 
was much activity in the Byzantine ruins. The pbee was forgotten and 
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the of^inal of Zenobla vn^ so fax lost as to be carried across 
the river and conferred on the ruins of Zakblyah, a kilometre or tsi'o 
downstream. The charm of the Greek fortreis, however, remains, 
perhaps has even increased with time and desertion. A pair of foxes that 
live in the ruins are now the only inhabitants, and even the sheik's tomb 
outside the south gate appears to be iin\isited. The unbroken sliencCp 
the sombre grey walls, the Eupbiat^ sucking and dragging at their feet 
as it sw%ls through the dehle, and the bald hills, regardant as henddry 
might terra thetn, combine to create a particuJariy insistent atmosphere. 
Halebiyah is in fact one of those confusing places which demand a 
careful examination of conscience^ since as the traveller leaves the ruins 
he is hardly sure whether the irapressinn that remains is due to the 
origiDal Byzantine achievement or to the dramatic desolation in which 
the mins stand. 

Farther north and west the value of the Byza.Titine or Christian 
achievement in Syria admits of no such doubts. The magnificent 
Christian town of Kesafa actually lies only some eighty desert kilometres 
west of Halebiyah, though to get there it is necessary to make a con¬ 
siderable detour, foilowing the Euphrates up to Raqqa and then taming 
south ^aln through the desert. Somewhere between Deir-ez-Zor and 
Resafa, if Halebiyuh and Raqqa are to be visited on the way, the 
traveller will have to pitch camp for the night since the native inn at 
Raqqa is impossible. There can be no more impressive place to do so 
than on the banks of the Euphrates. The wind which often blows down¬ 
stream drops at sunset and Is succeeded by a comprehensive hush. Even 
the tail featheiy-headed reeds cease to scrape aud sway. As the far bank 
grow-s Indistinct, the river assumes Arnazonian proportions. Beside It 
the traveller and his chattels seem incidental and insignificant' his fire 
in the gathering darkness fiickers by pertmssion, a mere candle. From 
under his mosquito-net he will hear duck calling on the water and the 
disembodied and dishirbing night-conver^tion of birds. Even in his 
sleep he will not altogether lose consciousness of the river swirilr^ past, 
the brown, melancholy, wasted Euphrates. 

Resafa lies some forty kUoTiKtres south of Raqqa, on the desert 
plateau, if a grassy undulating plgin may be called desert. The ruins of 
the ancient town., standing within its rectangular walls, are visible for 
tniles m every direction. Biillt of a peculiar light gypsuiOp it shineSp 
almost gutters, in the sun as though it were a town of mica or glass. 
From a distance it ap{^ars a complete place, undespoiled and unbroken, 
and though you know that it has been deserted for centuries, the silence 
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as you. drive up to the wall5 and past the gates is upexpected. Here was 
once a whole dty, where now only hawks wheel and adders bask among 
the stapes. At most there may be three or four black tents of the *Aneia 
tribe* pitched outside the walk- The Bedouin come for water and find 
little enough. There b a single well which far below grotind yields a 
meagre braekbh supply. Having low-ered hb waterskin, an Arab 
attaches the rope to the pommel of his saddle and cantei^ away a fuU 
hundred and fifty yards before the scant load reaches ground level. 
With such provision for a few days they refresh themselves and thdr 
Bocks* and ^en move on. 

Kesafa first enters hbtory in the Assyrian period; and the Assyrians 
probably turned it into a military camp in the ninth century b.c. Its 
position as time went on inevitably gave it local importance: first* it lay- 
on the caravan route from Damascus northward via Palmyra to Racjqa 
and the ford of the Euphrates at Thapsacus (when this route became a 
Roman road, Resafa was the last station before the Euphrates was 
reached); second, the desert escarpment due east of Resaia approaches 
at places within a few feet of the Euphrates and caravans coming up the 
west bank of the river in flood time were obliged to turn inland south of 
Resafa, whence emerging on the plateau they made for the settlement. 
Two caravan routes thus converged there, and the place for centuries 
pla^-ed a respectable but not outstanding part in the carav’an traffic 
QtJin w^hich it drew a Uvdihood. Its development was/however* hindered 
by lack of water, since it never possessed natural resources other than 
those inadequate weEs which the Bedouin still use^ Its rele would 
probably always hav-e been a modest one had it not been for the chance 
that led a saint and martyr to his death there early in the fourth century. 

Somewhere about A.n. 305 a certain Sergius, commander of the 
Imperial Palace guard, convicted as a Christian, arrived at Resafa m 
the most pitiable state. He had been driven by his guards on foot horn 
the Euphmtes in shoes lined with sharp naib. On arrival he was con¬ 
demned to death and decapitated, having had his lips bored through to 
receive the rope by which he was led out to execution. The death of 
Scigius, or Saint ^rglus as he soon became, made a deep impression, 
Hb fame spread rapidly, and with the end of Koman persecution a cult 
arose at the place of hb mart37Tdom and burial. Resafa m his honour 
changed its name to Sergiopolis and therewith embarked on fame and a 
period of immense prosperity as the centre of his pilgrimage. Though 
faith might create a town such as Resafa became, its roainteiianC^ 
without proper water supplite demanded the exact organizatipn that 
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only a highly dei.'eloped materiil dvilizadon could supply. By^^tium 
stepped in to snpplemeat Christian krvour. 

Sergius hud died outside the north gate and there hfteen bishops at 
some time unknown set up a first church over his grave* This was 
followed in the early fiJth century by the buUdijig of a great basilica and 
monastery inside the walls in the south-east comer of the town. Three 
hundred pounds weight of gold were spent on this church, a fact of 
which the Nestorian Bishop of Rierapolis bitterly complained to the 
Empress Eudocliia wheu the Patriarch of Antioch removed SergiopoHs 
from his heretical jurisdiction soon after. The basilica in due course 
became a cathedral and finaJly by A-O. 550 the seat of a metropolitan 
with four bishoprics under him. These lay to the south of SergiopoEs 
and one of them is believed to have been Zenobia (Halebiyali). 

As a centre of faith and superstition the power and repute of Sergio- 
polis rapidly increased and St SergLus hunseif acquired that local pre¬ 
eminence which in due course was to make him the patron saint of 
Syria.^ Anastasius thought it worth while to remove the mart^T's tomb 
to Constantinople; the Arabs of Balmyrena, with a bold disregard for 
ethical implications^ carried icons of the saint on their freebootmg raids; 
and tJie rich showered gifts on his shrine. This wealth and fame brought 
its inevitable and unenviable reward. Kbo^oes I in 540 sent word from 
the Euphrates to the Bishop of Sergiopolis ordering him to ransom 
twelve thousand captives taken by the Persians at Sura for two hundred 
pounds of gold. Candidius the Bishop, unable to raise the money, was 
left no alternative but to offer a promissory note and pledge the 
freastines of the saint and his own reputation as security* Of the twelve 
thousand captives which he was supposed to receive in return, tJie 
majority did not survive their treatment at the hands of their illustaious 
captor, and the bishop at the end of two years found liimself unable to 
meet his obligations. Khosroes not content with the treasures of Sergio- 
polis - including a magnificent cross presented to the shrine by Justinian 
and Theodora - decided to seize the town. Treacliery having failedp the 
king 'boding with ajiger' as Procopius phrases it, sent a force of pix 
thousand to take the city by assault or siege. The place, though at the 
lime sadly under-garrisoned, repulsed initial attacks. Its effective 
resistance was due to the fortified waUs which Justmian had perliaps 
just restored. A siege, however, disheartened the defepders almost to 

* St martVTBd In tht mgn of Didclctian, holda «iond place in Syrian 

lavmir Oddly enough rlw Syrian doctors, Co3ma5< and Daniiaa, whoie joint 
mftjtyrdom the Ttalioii Renai^saace paSnterm were » fond ol portrayiiig^ arc lew 
oiMiucd m theix oira country tha.^ jn Europe, 
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the point of capitulation p when it was learnt thit die Persians liad only 
two days" water supply remaining- Tlie city held out and the Persian 
forces were compelled to withdrawp having accomplislied nothing. Half 
a century later Kho^oes 11 treated the city differently. He showed a 
proper respect for the saint and dutifully returned the famoiis cross 
extorted by Khosroes I* WTie®. his Christian wife conceived a son, if is 
said by the express intervention of the saints be sent further presents to 
swell the metropolitan's treasury* 

With the Arab conquest the place did not at once lose its importance 
and when the Umnyyad Caliph, Al-Hisham^ established hb residence 
outside Resafa-Scrgiopolbp olive-trees and artificial ponds still reeved 
what is today the unbroken landscape of the steppe* But decay was 
inevitable; only caiefid Byzantine oiganization had maintaiiied a city in 
this waterless place< and when Byzantium failed^ drought vras sooner or 
later bound to prevail. The arTangements for water supply in Byzantine 
times were remarkable and elaborate. A large reservoir to the w-est of 
the town collected the winterrains and the supply was thence led over 
the w'alls by an aqueduct to the profound vaulted reservoirs in the 
south-west comer of the town which still exist in an admimble state of 
preservation. A supply of water sufiident for two years w'as apparently 
availablep though at the cud of a particahtrly dry period the reserves 
sometimes gave out. Then an ant-like procession of slaves and donkeys 
plied bctw'een the to’^vn and the nearest point on the Euphrates 
bringing m essential supplies, until the winter rains again filled the 
cisterns. 

By the uiuth centuiy the town had seriously dechuod. There were 
only a few shops and most of the inhabitants had reverted to pastoral 
occupations* Indeed^ it wm said that they only hung on out of a tradi¬ 
tion^ devotion to the place. Even so, Justinian's walls remained in good 
repair and a wondering traveller two hundred years later said they 
provided hardly less efficient fortification than the Caliph's palace at 
Baghdad. Enough vitality persisted within the shell that the walls 
encompas^d to effect the restoration of the Great Basilica in 1093 (it 
had perhaps been destroyed by earthquake earlier), and the medicvaJ 
geographer Yaqut said the monastery, even in his time, remained one 
of the wonders of the world for Its architeeture and bsmty. But the 
towTi had no future: in tiie twelfth century we leam that there were 
neither grain, cattle, comforts nor commerce at Setgiopolis* The few* 
inhabitants lived, as they had done before Byzantium brought fame to 
the place, oti a diroinished caravan traffic and trade with the Bedouin. 
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It 15 inteicstbg to know that these pttjple appomitly lemained Chris* 
tian, a touch^g tribute to the agonies of their saint a *ho ii*Mnfl years 
earlier. To this finished history the Mongol invasioiis came simply as a 
postscript, AtTien Hulagu's hordes broke into the town in it was 
already dead: since then it has remained empty for over five centuries. 

very desertion has preserved it. Though the great ditch, which in 
typical Byzantine fashion ringed the town, has bttgago been filled with 
sand, the walls with their round comer towers and square flan i rm g 
towers along the curtain stand almost entire and enclose a rectan- 
^lar area of between thirty and forty acres once packed with buildings. 
The scheme of the place is typical of those planned Greek towns which 
the Seleucids founded throughout Syria and which, favoured by the 
Romans, continued to be built until Muslim times. Laid out with 
geometric i^ulari^ and in a spirit imoriental, tjie town was divided by 
two l^e intersecting avenues. The four quarters so created were neatly 
subdivided, as far m was practical, by smaller parallel intersecting 
streets. At the teimioi of the four avenues stood the rnam gates of the 
tovm, facing the four points of the compass. The central avenue that 
ran from the north to the south gate was apparentiy, and according to 
custom, arcaded. In such towns all wius. in principle, orderly and 
aceor^g to plan, though it is true that at Sergiopolis the exigencies of 
fajth in the form of churches rather cut up the symmetry, and the late 
date of the buildings ^ they were mainly put up in the filth or sixth 
centuries - meant that the classic sense of proportion had to com* 
promise with religious interests. 


On the north side of the town the little church atm muros is on 
fte nte of an ancient cemetery and probably marks the place of St 
Mtgius’smartyrdom and burial. If so it was presumably there that the 
fifteen bishop, at »me early date, raised hb first tomb-church. The 
present bufiding, axis shown by an inscription over the apsidal windows. 

the time of the mler AJ-Mandir who fiourbhed in the second 
Q the sixth ccntiiry. He was one of those semi-independent 
ubassanid prmces who did good work for the Byzantines in guarding 
Palmyrena and their desert pro™ces from the incursions of the tribes 
east and south. Though in detail the church h mediocre, except for the 
capit^ wnth their rustic acanth us deign, it is well preserved and gives a 
pleasi^ impression of solidity and proportion. Architecturally it is 
something of a rarity lor it belongs to the non*basilican type of building 

chararten^ by a central dome, which was unusual in the earlv 
churches of Northem^SyriflL. 
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In the town itself the North Gate, the ifartyiy, and the Basilica of 
Saint Sergius are all important. Tliey probably date mainly from the 
late fifth or early sixth centtkiy, but the last differs ver^' much in $tyle 
from the other two* In the North Gate and die Martyry the c^vmg is 
exceedingly rich and diows dassical decorative ioffuence far more 
strongly than the Basilica. Its sophistication speaks of the art of a 
capital and it is indeed simibi: to the work at Xalat Seman and other 
mined Christian villager in the orbit of Antioch (j« losd s£^.)- 
The decoTation of the Easilica is on the other hand extremely simple, ft 
might be termed provincial work and is said to have affinities with the 
frontier art of Cbristlaiuty across the Euphrates and in Mesopotamia. 

The North Gateiway^ with its frieze of grapes and vine leaves and its 
acanthus capitals, is certainly one of the finest Byzantine remains in 
SjTijL An interesting point is that such triple gateways elsewhere have 
two kterral gates for pedestrians and a central gate for wheeled \^hicles, 
but at Sergiopolis the central gate was made hardly larger than the 
otheTs since nothing more foimidable than camel traffic was ever likely 
to enter this desert town. The decoration of the Martyi^i'* like that of the 
North Gateway, b fine where it has been presen-'ed (as in the south apse). 
The plan of the churchy unfortunately very ruined, h also remarkable^ 
for it seems to represent a transition between the long basilican of 
church and the domed drcolar church associated witli Byzantium, of 
which, as we have seen, an example stands outside the tov™ walls. A 
rectangular nave terminates conserv^atively enough in an ajKO, but the 
sides of the nave itself swxll out at a certain point into semicircular 
baj's which recall the 'central' domed typejof building. It wa$ to the 
Martj'iy tltat the sainfs body was transported from the origuial church 
extra muros and there that it probably rested for some time. 

The Basilica in the south-east comer of the town is better preserved 
than the Martyry and b a large church. It consbts of a narthex, two side 
aisles, and a nave terminating in a semidrcnlar apse, wliose vault takes 
the shape of a conch shell — a motif so common throughout the classical 
and Byzantine remains in Syria, and so pleasing# Like the Mart^nry, and 
indeed like all the Byzantine churches in North SjTia^ the Basilica had 
a wooden root. Though Christian tradition attributed the church to 
Constantine and spoke of the mosaics with which he had adorned it* the 
Bsisilica as it stands today mainly dates from about the beginning of the 
sixth century. It received considerablep and none too fortunate, addi¬ 
tions about to^j, ivhen it was lefaircd following an earthquake which 
had occurred a few years earlier. Tlie great arches of the nave, as may 
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still be seen, wen* hall-fiUed witb rather shoddy ma^scmry, and the piers 
reinforced by rose-coloured columns srith capitals of crystallLusd lime¬ 
stone. The latter appear out of place, but have an interesting history as 
they originally stood, twcnty-twoof them, in tJie Martyiy, The smailei 
church presumabLy was so mined by the earthquake as to be thought 
beyond repair and they were thus transported to the Basilica. With 
them came the migrant body of the saint who there found a third 
resting-place. The ornament of the Basilica is unimpressis'e, but this 
hardly detracts from its effect. It is a great ruin. The nave and aisles, 
moreover, are not empty. The birds have converted the church-shell 
into a huge aviary, since it provides the only spacious shade in the dead 
town. Birds sit and watch the stranger from the clerestory and the 
capitals; there is an intermittent coming and going, a weaving and 
swerving between the arches, a huttering out of sunlight into shade. The 
aviary is partictilarly favoured by roUers with their bine-green plumage 
and weird metallic voices, by numberless wild pigeons and by haw^ks 
which wmehow manage to live on terms with the other birds. 

Outside in the blinding sunlight the walled town is UtUe but a maze 
of giass-gTown mounds and fragmentary ruins. The alignment of most 
of the streets has long since disappeared and it is by no means easy to 
find one's way about. It U all deeply silent and deserted. In Palmyrene 
Syria the traveller soon discovers that the desertion and sDence of its 
mins are incalculably greater than the merely natural wildness and 
emptiness of the deserts which sarround them. The desolation of these 
aiici«dt sites is suffocating. 

Sy cotitjast to the luiii of the town, the hiig^ subterrajieaTi resen.^otrs 
with their fine brick-vaulted roofs Temaln intact. Though all the masonry 
above ground-the conduits and the aqueduct which brought in the 
water across the walls - has long ago disappeared, these impressive 
great cis terns still look as though they would hold the town's supply for 
siege or drought as effectively as in the sixth century. It is appropriate 
that this should be so, for upon their proper functioning depended the 
very existence of Setgiopolis. They serve to empbasire that remarkable 
Byzantine organization which alone enabled faith to build and maintain 
the town. North-west, beyond Aleppo, where one deserted Christian site 
of the Byzantine period succeeds another, and the waterless hilb are fuU 
of ruined bishops' palaces, and inns, and aqueducts, the same thought 
com® homo again and again: how admirable in spite of failing resources , 
of the Fersians. and of the wearying quarreb of ecclesiastics was the 
organization of the ByiantLiie world. 
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The majority ol the Chdstiaii reimlm which provide such striking 
testimony to the civilization which Nourished in Byzantine S>Tia from 
the fouith century until the invasion of the Arabs in the seventh arc not 
easily accessible. Tlie mins of Kouheia^ Serd}illa, the magniheent church 
of Qaibloze^ the domestic architecture of D BarUp thotJEh all situated 
within striking distance of Aleppo, are not serv^cd by any road. They 
are also in such rough and rocky terrain that it is impossible to approach 
them-as a desert site like Ri^fa may be approached - by simply 
dri^-ing across-oountry. Foot or mule-back are the ordy alternatives. 
Fortunately this does not apply to Kalat Seman, the most important 
and impressive of all these sit^, Kakt Seman^ like Resafa^ was popu¬ 
lated by laitbp but the fortunes and progress of its founder-saint were 
even more extraordinary^ If less sach than those of the martyr St Sergius^ 
Simeon StylJtes, who was later to make the reputation of the site that is 
known as KaMt SeinaOp early showed an aptitude for the tnacemtiDii 
and asceticism that be later brought to so high a pitch. At the age of 
SLEteen he retired to a monastery^ There he wore a spiked girdle that 
drew blood, and digging a trench in the monastery garden he buried 
himself up to the chin and so passed the suEomer months. His nest 
austerity w-as to wall himself up throughemt Lent, That his fellow^ monks 
had not yet taken his true measure seems evident from tire fact that 
they put themselves to the trouble of passing iu six loaves to him. They 
were found uneaten when he emerged from his fast and confinement. It 
was apparently in A.D. 423, to escape the crowds which hh sanctity 
already attracted to his solitary cell at Tdaimisus (now E>eir Seman)^ 
that he took up his station near by^ at Kalat SemaUp upon a first modest 
pillar some ten feet high. From this he graduated, in due course, to a 
sixty-foot column on the top of which he remained for thirty jnears. 
The column was composed of thiw drums to symbolize the Trinity and 
iU top was encircled by a brief parapet^ presumably to stop the saint 
falling ofl. Such a danger was further reduced by the chain and iron 
collar whidi endrded his neck* 

In this elevated station« where his private necessities and religious 
exercises were equally publlCp St Simeon passed his time in prayer and 
fasting. An exact spectator who attempted to tell the number of the 
saint's daily pnosIratiDnSp Laving readied one thousand two hundred 
and forty-four, lost count. He received the eucharisl once a w^eek from a 
brother monk who brought it up on a Ladderj and he twice daily preached 
to the crowds who assembled to hear bim. ThuSp through the bitter cold 
of North Syrian winters and the bioiiing summer beats^ he lived on from 
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year to year, a ftikade of endunuice and the cynosure of an Empire, 
Wien the pTogiess of an ulcered foot threatened his life, the Emperor 
Theodosius sent a persona] letter and a deputation of bishops begging 
him to descend to earth and receive treatment. The saint, however, had 
his own nostniins, and a forty days^ fast restored him to health, men 
politely writing to refuse the Emperor's request, he added some pointed 
advice on imperial administration and indeed, as his reputation grew, 
he became generous with counsel and admonition to churchmen and 
emperors, emerging as a powerful champion of Orthodoxy. It w^ 
through his direct inteni'ention that a humane edict restoring their 
sj,magogues to the unfortunate Jews was excelled. By the middle of the 
century his fame was immense and the number of miracles that he W'as 
reported to have performed enonnous. The roads that led to tJie 
beautiful comer of the foot-hills where his pillar stood were crowded 
with pilgrims, and a sea of curious and devout faces daily ga^d up at 
the extraordinary^ hermit. People even came from Britain to see and 
Consult him* In July 459 when news got about that the saint was dying, 
a vast concourse from all parts gathered on the hills to hear hU last 
words. His body was later transported in great pomp by the Patriarch 
to Antioch and buried in a chui^ specially built for the purpose. His 
monk s hood^ a relic of consequence, went to the Emperor Leo at 
Constantinople. 

There is no doubt about the truth of the main outlines of the Simeon 
story, since hb biographerp Theodoret of Tyre^ weis his contemporary 
and friend* Though commonly regarded as the first stylite, St Simeon's 
practice seems to have been anticipated in a mild form by the pagans 
and the saint ^s column had its prototype in the pillars associated with 
heathen temples^ Thus there had been a column in the Temple of 
A targatis at Uierapolls^ north-east of Aleppo, W'hich was ascended once 
yearly. A priest remained on top of the column lor seven days oETcring 
up prayers for the w'ell-being of the district and for such suppliants as 
brought offerings and demanded his intercession. St Simeon's example, 
however, gave the stylite idea tremeiidous publicity in the ChristLan 
world* The results of his elevation were immediate, and asastics upon 
their pillars were soon to be found dotted aU over Northern Syria and 
farther afield. Children w^re not spared the mfecUon and Simeon 
Stylites the Younger mounted his first pillar at so early an age that, as 
Ev^tis says, ‘he even cast his teeth in that situation*. Four milts 
outside Constantinople the Elder Simeon^s disciple. Daniel Stylites, was 
a sight for twenty years and from his pillnr wielded considerable p^^wer. 
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while at Beyrotith a stylite exhorted ajid influenced the imiversjty 
students. An ascetic tried to motmt a pillar m Ganl," but the movtineiit 
was not sympathetic to western tastes and his bishop brought him down 
again and demolished his monument. The attractions of a position which 
detnanded such ascetic discipline, and at the same time made sanctity 
apparent, oontinucd to operate m the East for a long time and St 
Simeon^s successors lasted in Syria until the eleventh century and in 
Georgia apparently until the early nineteenUi, 

The road from Aleppo to Ealat Seman crosses a! a rolling plain 
with outcrops of rocki though in detail insignificant, the landscape as a 
whole is effective. The bills to the west lapse into washes of blue against 
which in early summer the mabe provide a foreground of deep, almost 
aqueous green. The earth, which east of Aleppo is a bitter grey, here 
tumsa briHiant red, like beef, and in some places is almost purple-black, 
seeming very fertile. From time to time one passes the characteristic 
villages of the Aleppo district built often on ^tdls*, with their tidy 
clusters of conical beehive huts. One of them, Terih, was for nearly 
twienty years the most easterly stronghold of the Crusaders in this part 
of Syria, The women's costume throiaghout the district is magnificent^ 
and they stand at the village w^ells in dresses of i^ussian blue and deep 
cherry red. About forty kilometnes out, the road for some way runs 
beside its Roman predecessor (still in an admimbte state of preserva¬ 
tion), and then turns off into the hills for St Simeon. The character of 
the country now changes. There are stones everywhere* and the peasants 
till only a few cleared patches of red earthy and cultivate a few* small 
olive-trees and few-er vines. Permanent poverty: but the traveller can 
afford to see only the sunshine* the show'ers of goldfinches over the 
rocks and the continually changiug views as the road works up into the 
hills. 

In thb austere countiy, on a bare nxky spur* Kaiat Seman is situated. 
A short steep climb takes you from the road to the ruins. In tlie sacred 
preancts small black cattle gtaze, and apricot- and %-trees grow among 
blocks of fallen stone and fragnients of acanthus caning. Across the 
rough turf where once was a vast courty.Lrd you approach the hasUiesH 
The proportions and lavish decoration of the souths and mauip entrance 
are splendid, but the size and beauty of the whole church are not at once 
evident. Only inside, when you have made your way to the centre of the 
church, is its magnificence apparent. You are* as a matter of fact, in the 
largest remainiug Giristian mominieut that antedates the tenth- and 
elev-enth-ccntury cathedrals of tfie West, and perhaps in the finest 
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buUding put up the Roman moiiuii«mts of the second cent toy 

and the -crtation of Santa Sophia in the sixth^^ 

The design of the budding is unique and dictated by the wish to 
incorporate the saint's pillar as the central point of interest. Where you 
had thought to find one basilica there are actualJy foiiiTp. arranged io the 
shape of a cross and facing roughly to the four points of the compass. 
At the centre of the cross is an open octagon where rose the sixty-foot 
piUar f w'hose base is still visible, Tlie detail is as hne as the proportions i 
monoUtliic pidons, magnificent Corinthiaii capitals {some of them with 
that treatment of acanthus which gives ^ 'wind-blown^ effect^ and is 
sometimes said to have originated in these Syrian churches) and scrolls 
and bands of car^'ed decoration of such beauty that the traveller comes 
to search hungrily for a mere foot or two of such work where it lies 
scallered among the mniunerable Christjan ruins of tlicse bilb+ Only 
the eastern basilica with its triple apse, w^hose fantastically luxuriant 
decorations arc well preserv'ed, was strictly speaking used as a church. 
It was separated from the other three, which served simply as ^^wf^noirr 
for the cmw^ds which Socked to see the sacred pillar^ Though rustics 
even brought their cattle to enjoy the benign influence of the plaeCj 
women were excluded and might only catdi a glimpse through the 
doorway^, a rule which w^ould evidently have mcl with the saint's 
approval, since he had in his lifetime allowed no woman^ not even-his 
mother, to approach within the circle of stones which suritiiuided the 
base of his pillar. For the traveller^ solitary among the minSj it is curious 
to think of the rapt crowds, shoulder to shoulder^, making the circuit 
of this extraordinary relic, and of all the life and devotion which once 
built and filled the place^ and which have now ebbed a^vay. By a.d- 560^ 
when the bbtorian Evagiius visited the church (less than a century after 
St Simeon s death) and left a destnption of the site, miracles were 
already 'well authenticated*^ and he himself repeatedly saw a large and 
brilliant star shooting along the balustrade to the left of the saint's 
pillar^ Others more fortunate even saw *a resemblance of the sain face 
flitting about here and there, with a long beard and wearing a t^ara^ 
Though the church of St Simeon is in its plan unique, the east 
basilica, or church proper, presents close affinities to many other 
churches in Northern Syria, and among them - as the traveller will 
probably notice - to the basilica of St Sergius at Resafa. It therefore 
pro^ddes a convenient start ing-point for a brief inquiry into the 

* bMilicaco%'m ao arex considerably gmter llum Wells dr Lidifield 
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cbsj^teristics the Christian arthitecltire which sprang tip all over 
these hi Ik from the fourth to the seventh centuries a,p. Wishing to buitd 
themselves places of Christiao worship^ the Syrians might well have 
developed something on the lines of the temple tella with which they 
were famiLbj:, had not such buildings been too small to house the com¬ 
munal services which the new rite involved. An altemalive presented 
itseif in the Roman basilica or hall of justice, and It was from thb 
prototype that their churches evolved* The e^^ution was determined 
by two main factors: native Syrian originality and the needs of Christian 
worship. Starting in the fourth century from a heUenistic model, the 
Syrians went on to produce an Indigenous architecture which progres¬ 
sively moved away from ils classic origina], until the Fersian and Arab 
invaders put an end to their buDding activity. 

The country provided them with quantities of good ILmeslone^ and 
the architects therefore had no occasion to use brick.^ Their buildings 
are of stone, and of stone in such large blocks and so well htted that no 
material was needed to bind Among the scores of Byiiantine cities 
which dot the North Syrian bills there is hardly a sesap of mortar to be 
founds Though the buildirigs have weathered to a sombre greyp and have 
lost something of their finish, it is well to remember that they first went 
up a da2;zlkig white. 

The general type of basilica, these architects developed diders very 
little throughout Northern Syria. It is characterized by a long central 
nave, separated from two side aisles b}* rows of columns {or sometimes 
piers). These columns carry round arches, often of considerable span, 
which rest directly on the capitals of the columns without the inter- 
positiou of an abacus. The columns thcmsel\'es are always monolithiCi 
and the capitals show every variety of adaptation frain the classic 
orders, though Corinthianesque types predominate. Immediately above 
the arches of the nave is a true ckreatory (i^e. the outer walls of the side 
aisles are only one storey high)p Tlie windows in the clerestory and 
elsewhere are either rectangular or round-headedj though in the latter 
case they are seldom truly arched and simply have the lintel above the 
window'-opening cut in semidrculnr shape {a form known as an arcuated 
lintel). Above the clerestory windows project the corbels which carried 
the roof (when it wns not, as at St Simeon and some of the later churches^ 
carried on a second order of fimall pillars rising between the clerestoiy 

> E&ftwaril at EVP^nni tnkiA the pUwc of limestone. There are cmly two 

brick churehca Lo SyTia - Kasr Ibn Wardaii, xad AiadbrLa - tsath bcUlt by the 
Emperor Jugfinian. 
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™dom). The roof itsdf was pent-shaped and always made of wood- 
^bius describes a Sjrian fotirth-century chinch roofed with cedar 
the Lehanon. These wooden roofs, with the tiTcs that oi,^rlay them 
have ineritably disappeared, and the churches now stand in their scores 
open to the sky. 

The east end of such churches was provided with an apsidaf sanctuart- 
covered by a half-dome (often in the form of a conch-sheU). From the 
ex tenor of the chnrch this apse was nsuaily invisible, being concealed in 
a w^l. It was flanked by two chamber, nearly always rectanmilar 
(the teple apses at St Simeon and the Martyiy at Resafa are excep- 
tmn^h the one used as a sacristy, and the other for the oblation before 
the htany. A woodwork screen separated the sanctuary from the nave, 
and Mother, somewhere in the body of the church, separated the male 
Md femrie Mn^egations. Woodwork screens, fitted into the windows, 
filtered the SjTian sunlight. None of these wooden accessories have 
Slaved. For decomtion these basilicas relied primarily on carved stone, 
which ^e native masons knew so weU how to handle, and which sun.'ivc 
in their harmonious frieies and scroll-work, and in their deepnmt 
acanthus capitals. As an indigenous style developed and confidence grew 
l^ter, this stone decoration became more lavish and more various. 

e compvatively sparing decoration of the fourth-centniy basilicas 
gave pUre in the neirt t wo hundred yeara to Jong bands of intricate stone 
caning flowmg on from one window to another, to fluted columns, and 
^aUy to more complicated fronts with elaborate cornices, KaJat 
beman, probably buUt dining the last hall of the fifth century in the 
generation after the saint's death, shows aU these features, ft'is note¬ 
worthy, however, that as ornament increases the sense of construction 
does not weaken. Mouldmgs and decorations are rightly used to empha- 
^ im^rtant hnes or to link salient constructional features. The North 

S>-nan butora, though toey becanie artists, remained mas^ 

In addition to their characteristic basilican churches the North 
S^ans alM bmit a simple tj-pe of chapel, a plain oblong building 
without pillare or aisles. It has been compared to a house with the 
mterior walls removed and a sanctuary added at one end. Such chapels 

wh^r!T* exterior colonnade or portico along the front 

jvhere the main d^rway was situated. They also on occasion buUt. but 

^ churcli, such as elsewhere became 

futsTdeS;! In 

nr«vvi J^esafa. and the so-called baptisteiy at Kalat Seman 

P 1 es aootlier example. Such domed churches, witbou t aisles, were in 
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Syria tli« speciality of the J^bel Druzc m tte south wiier^, owtog to a 
shortage of tiinber for roofings doiiie^ und vaulting became the rale- 
important early examples^ antedating Santa Sophia, e?dst there at Bosra. 
and Ezraa. 

The rarity of the 'central' domed type of church ui Northern Syria 
indicates the difference in the conceptions of arcbitectmc which pre¬ 
vailed at Byzantinm and Antioch* a difference which Antioch, jealous 
to preserve its eccleslAstical independence ^ was probably not anxious to 
minimize. As we have seen, Noitheni Syria avoided the dome* whereas 
the Byzantines made it the outstanding feature of their buildings. The 
Byzantines again built largely in brick and then covered the sub^ 
structure with a marvellous veneer of marble and mosaic; in Northern 
Syria^ tbougb mosaic fioors certainly existed in $ome places [fragments 
of sudi floors remain at Kalat 5 &man and in one of the churches at Deir 
Seiiian)p the builders envisaged a church as a thing in stone and relied 
on this same stone^ when carved, for their primary decoration,^ The 
comparative freedom of this North Syrian architecture from By^zanrine 
iufiuences is only less interesting than its manifold connections with 
the Romanesque architecture of the West. Romanesque architecture 
appears to take over w^here these Syrian churches end* and that they did 
exert some actual influence on the West seems probable. The same 
reliance in each place on stone and stone carving provides an obvious 
technical similarity; but at Kalat Seman there arc two things which 
seem to forecast the West in even more striking fashion. They are the 
exterior of the apse of the east basilica with its twTs row^ of superposed 
cglmuns, now alas mudi mutilated, whidi might surely be transported 
to France without feeling out of place; and the fa^de of the south 
basilica, which seems in general pl^ only to want two flanking lowers 
to take up its station, though not perhaps with the same ease as the 
nearby apse, in some French cathedral town. 

Jn many of these North SjTian churches, particularly tlie earlier ones , 
the main entrance, provided with a porch or portico, was not as might 
be expected through the west end, but in one of the lateral aisles, most 
often on the south side* At Kaiat Seman a special reason accounted for 
the fact that the main entrance was on the south. The spur of hill on 
which the buildings stand was not wide enough to carry the fuU breadth 
of tlie church and the extremity of the west basilica had thus to be built 

* The f^aaiAUnce to ByMtntLne appean again ia ttio tact tliAt the 

buketwork capital, k clmracteristk ot Bynmee, does aot appear ia Nartbcni 
Syria. 
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ST I'"' ^ meant that the diurd. could 

not be entered from the west. The very narrowness of the spur, however. 

fST Mh Tk tjtiilding a terrace along tlie west 

of the wuth basilica from ivhith the pilgrims could enjoy the gmat 
Yl^s which there unfold. Identifying for each other as viTitors^ 

^Lt n, IT beyond. 

out *^1 South-west they would have pointed 

bv t^e fif «Plt=a, oSnired 

their fir ‘he south they saw. almost at 

“’f' '*■ “‘I adjacent 

C^ian vilkges: farther ofl stretched the tangled Gebel Barisha aJcrg 

endS ‘™*ns and basilicas succeeded one another in almost 

eve mi t'r™ ^ that at eve^. point the 

cLij 1 the detail of 

carved leaf mto vistas and blue mountains. 

nulif ^ ™ exploring the precincts 

monasteiyl which 

exl^t im^rtance can stiU be guessed from the 

directlv south ™ ttf ^ remains of a huge three-atorey building: 

sides the land fahs ^ on ‘liree 

thT^™.^^ ^ preeipitaualy. on the fourth, its shortest side, 

iB Theo^nformation 

builders of th^ p®'”'"’®®''* nearer to the coast which the 

and fiftu t, 1 choose for their fortresses si* hundred 

saint sdeSburL h'* dramatic vantage-point that the 
Presumablv it isa' t (iisttivered. a highly defensible one, 

wall much o^f wh*and acquired fortifleation. A fortified 
basilica rutting it ac^s the promontory north of the 

it It thus became tn ii™T twl^nd, and flanking walls endtised 

quent ^ As such ila subse- 

08^ fnr i„ !? ? The Byzantines were m control of it in a.d. 

^ ‘i-- Hamdanid Prince of .Sep^ 

name^klt imT I'^r Arab 

ame, Kalat Seman, the Castle oi Simeon, derives. The memory of 
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the saint on his pillar has been merged with that of later military 
operation's^ 

The w’ay down to the village-tovni of Telani^iSp now Beir Scman, is 
by the rm s^a where the pLlgrims once climbed to the saint's basilica. 
Nothing retnams of the via sa^ra except a tottering triiunphal arch: ilie 
path today stumbles down the hillside among boulders and scattered 
olive-trees. The niLns of DeirStman are extensive and of peculiar nature, 
since the town was the Lourdes or Loreto of the period- The place grew 
a$ a reUgious centre with tlie express duty of catering for the pilgrim 
traffic, and to this end possessed a number o( basihcas^ convents and 
hotels^ Two of the last ate dated a.d. 479 and it most have been at about 
that timei twenty years after the saint's death* that the town began to 
be recognized as an ^tablished pilgrimage resort, providing suitable 
accommodation. Tlie number and diversity of the remains are at first 
confusing. The general impression which emerges as one picks one *3 
way - not always easily - about the mins is one of wealth and archie 
tectural competence. The money was there, as the thtoe-storeycd holds 
and fragments of mosaic floor amply prove^ and the architects were 
available to translate money into numbers of dignified stone buildings. 

Though built for a special purpose, tlie domestic architecture em¬ 
ployed at Dek Seman is not different in kind from that found in the other 
dead Christiaji towns of this part of Syria. Like the basilicas, the private 
houses are distinguisbed for the excellence of their dressed masonry, 
and no mortar was used in laying the courses. Even the stable and out¬ 
houses were built with the same care* ia large wdi-finished blocks of 
stone. The houses, Uke the basilicas, were covered with pent-shaped 
wooden roofs, and had their upper floors in wood. On the other band 
they did not feature the round Roroan arch which appears in the 
churches^ but preserved the more essentially Greek habit of suimoun ting 
columns or pitlars with a straight architrave or entablature* The usual 
plan was to build these houses on a courtyard, which was often colon¬ 
naded. In true oriental fashion the fii^ade of the house towards the 
fitreet was left severely alone, and all ornament was reserved for the 
front that looked on the courtyards At first the wrindows were square and 
undecorated, but by the fifth and sixtli centuries tlic architects were 
using mouldings and had evolved double windows separated by a small 
pillar or a mullion. The staircase to the upper floor, or floors,, was an 
exterior one, and usually rose from the courtyard. In the latter was 
situated the w ell The inhabitants of these dead villages and towns were 
very conscious of thdr faith and its newly won recognition and again 
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and agaui ever the door lintels appear a cross, a Christian monfigrani, or 
a pious inscription such as the one that some well-contented householder 
caused to be carved over his door at EhBara: ‘Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart. With the fruit of the com and the vine and the olive, we have 
increased in peace/ The inscriptions in the earlier buildings arc mainly 
Greek, and though Sj-riac^ in the fifth and sixth centuries grows more 
common, it does not altogether supplant the official 
Though the existence of Deir and KaJat Seman is in part explained 
by faith and the life of their extraoidmary saint, somethiiig different is 
ne^ed to accoont for the other towns of the region, whose ruins pro¬ 
claim the high level of wealth and civilization which once existed there. 
Over a hundred of these ruined sites remain and in the Gebd Barisha. 
south of Kalat Seman, there are, within a radius of some few miles, no 
less than forty-two ancient towns and \aUages (of which only fourteen 
are now inhabited, by indigent peasants). The explanation of this archi¬ 
tecture and of tliKe once thriving conununities is to be sought in two 
causes, local andgeneral. The ruins themselves prxn-ide internal evidence 
to show why this landscape, now barren and boulder-ridden, came to 
support a flourishing society. The remains of hundreds of wine and olive 
presses prove that the countrj* must once have been patterned with 
vineyards and olive orchards. Oak. pine, cedar and cypress grew upon 
the sIop», and an earth now scrawny and unprofitable was once rich 
and fertile. The local wine and olive industries were evidently well 
organized, as in some places there are found groups of presses for 
communal use. Ready markets existed m the dties of Antioch and 
Apoioea. The decline from wealth and fertility to the starvation crops 
which the country now yields is only in smaU measure due to a lack of 
sunUar markets and of intelligent organization in succeeding centuries, 
Tlie great trouble has been deforestation. This had probably already set 
in during the Ch^tian period, for immense quantities of timber must 
have been used In building all these wooden-roofed towns. After the 
Persian and Arab conquests, and in llie dhorder of the ensuing centuries 
{when the country was a frontier between both Byzantines and Muslims, 
and Crusaders and Muslims} much further damage was done. The Turks 
completed the devastation. The penalty of deforestation was soil erosion, 
and ultimately change of climate. Nothing remained to hold the soU. 
and year af ter j-ear it was carried away by the wirrter rain. Inch by inch 
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thft boulders appeared ^’bidi ait now so characteristic of the country; 
grass became rock. Exact testunony to tbe extent ol this tragic process 
is to be found in the ruined ^iUages where - in spite ol the debris of 
centuries - the ground floors of the houses are often well above the 
present level of the streets. 

Antioch, as we have said, was the market for tlse produce of these 
townSp but it almost certainly contributed to their growth in an even 
tnore direct way^ The capital possessed in the fourth century a popu¬ 
lation that must have been somewhere near a million.^ it is rsisonable 
to suppose that the well-tc^do at Antiocb. as elsewhere, enjoyed their 
country bouses and escaped the severe summer heat by going up into tbe 
hills. (As the crow flies Gebel Barisha is a bare thirty miles from 
Antioch.] Only the supporition that this whole region enjoyed the 
paiTonage of a rich summer clientele will account for the eristenc* in 
out-of'the-^way villages of la^e ^d imposing villas, and of so many 
baths - the hrst of necessitiesi for the Inxnrious Antiocenes. Wealth thus 
came into tJie hill countiy not only through its agricultural exports, but 
with its s umm er traffle htun the capital. Vines flourished, government 
officials and wealthy contractors enjoyed the air and the views, and the 
architects, Luckily for posterity, had thdr hands full. 

These things explam much of the economics of the dead towns and 
indicate how^ they came to be working propositions. The picture, how¬ 
ever* remains incomplete without reference to the forces TvhicJi con¬ 
ditioned the form of the towns, and the ideas and the outlook of the 
people who lived there. 

A significant fact about the towns is that nearly all of them were 
unwalled. Byzantine security made such defences superfluous. Evnsn the 
dreary see-saw of the Pemm wars along the fron tier, where neither side 
could hope to hold the territory they ravaged, cannot have meant much 
to the tempo of life in these hill towns. They thrived on peace: when that 
disappeared, the towns qtiickly decayed and soon became not worth the 
walling. Peace ts thus the essential background. In the foreground two 
forces loomed large, so large that in the minds of the inhabitants they 
may well have obscured all else, the Byzantine Empire and the Christian 
faith. Though a number of ecdcsUstlcal historians record the aiflalisof 
the church in this period, there is little material for civil and adminbtra- 
tive history in Syria* The gener^ trend of this history, how-ever* is dear 
enough and may be summed up b the process known as Byzantbbation. 

^ Johii ChfyBostom. nyi therr wi?t 4 loo.occ men. extloaivfi of wom-so. chiljiivti, 
slava tive inhabilanti of the anhurfaa. 
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At the time that most of the dead cities of Syria were being btiill, that 
is from the fourth ceohuy omi-ard, the level of eultme was dediniug. 
This waa due to the decieasiog [nBuenoe of the old leisured class with 
classical and p^gan background^ and also to the efiect of measures such 
as the extension of citLEensliip. The deterioration in the Mediterranean 
economy even worse. In the early days of the Empire economic 
anangements had worked fairly well. Laisfe^-fmrswas operative and, on 
the whole, the free flow of goods and labour had created much wealth and 
considerable fieneral prosperity* In due oouise problems had arisen^ 
some of which - mstablUty and rise in prices, difficulties in disiribution 
of goods and labour - are famiiiar in the twentieth eentuiy^ Byzantium 
determined to put tliis right, and from the fourth century we watch the 
evolution of a dmstic government coatToL Imperial edicts attempted to 
govern production and prices. Tariffs were multiplied, and labour was 
controlled: change of profession became illegal in the country the 
the unfortunate tenant farmers., found themselves fixed by law to the 
land they hired; in tiie towns the burdensome and unsalaried tenure of 
public office became obligatory. Everywhere ireedom gave place to 
compulsion. As the govemiricntal octopus increased its administirative 
hold on capitai and provinceSp the old municipal insUtutions decayed 
and a ruined middle class gave pride of pla-oe to the petty official. Syria 
was governed from a Greek Whitehall. 

Whether such a grim solution, involving the deterioration of pro¬ 
vincial life, was necessary, it is difficult to teU; tlie S>rians certainly did 
not like it. On the other hand this centralujed bureaucracy was amari^gly 
efficient and extended the natural term of the Eastern Empire for many 
centimes, "When the hiU towns of Syria were at the height of their 
prosper! ty^ B3^ntium must have seemed the most stable» powerful 
and jjermanent force that they could en\'isage. and most ol the inhabit 
tanU probably believed, with a famous contemporary geographerp that 
the Empire would 'remain unconqiiered UU the final conflagration^ 

The only object that loomed as large to the Syrians as the Byzantine 
Empire was the Church of Christ. Syria, where a natural aptitude for 
rchgious belief had previously expressed itself in the rise of innumerable 
cultSp took to Christianity early and with devotion. It is believed that 
the sjTnboI of the cross arose in S^ria, and it w*ill be recalled that the 
name Christian was first applied in Antioch to the followers of Christ* 
Wth Rome and Alexandria. Antioch was one of the three great sees of 
the early Church. antedating Jerusalem and Cdnstantinople. It came to 
be regarded as the peculiar stronghold of the fiterai mterpretation of the 
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Gospel* by contrast with A]e.^aiidiia where a rnore aUeigoTical approach 
i^-as favoured Enunetit among the great thurdimea of Ajitioch w'as 
the most eloquent preacher ol the early Church, John Chr^fsqstom. 
the "golden-tongtied'. The people ol the hill townSp when they visited the 
nearby capital, must certainly have heard him inveighing against the 
wealth and monils of the rich. After the long period of trial and persecu¬ 
tion which the Ihith had utidergone before its ofhcial recognition by 
Constanlme, it might have been supposed that these ardent Christians 
would have settled down to the tranquil and d^erved enjoyment of 
their communion. Such w-as far from the case, A mi$chievous spLnt did 
not permit the Church to remain at peace. The determination with 
which they had resisted imperial persecution, they now showed in 
disputing the tenets of their own faith. They were, as Gibbon unkindly 
but justly says, 'more solicitous to explore the nature, than to practise 
the laws, of their founder** In Syria, as ebewhere in the East, the 
promulgation or the persecution of heresies wns tlie herce interest of 
churchmen. From the day that Constantine made Christianity the state 
religion until the coming of the Arabs* sectarianism racked the country. 
The Ariiuii, Nestorian, Jacobite and Monothelite heresies were no more 
than the outstanding quarrels in three centuries of dogged metaphysical 
dispute. No article of faith escaped the closest scnilitiy, and the 
ingenious temper of the time bred, and detected* heresies with disastrous 
ease. This unfortunate ingenuity was frequently accompanied by 
fanatical violence. At Ephesus the Patriaidi of Alexandria kicked and 
trampled the Patriarch of CbnstantinopJe: at Apamea, just south of the 
bill towns^ three hundred and fifty orthodox monks w'ere murdered; 
even Jerusalem was sacked in the interests of heretical belief. 

The violence of religious controveisy, in Syria as dsew^hero, acquired 
much of its driving power from purely S 4 SCuLxr causes. To understand 
why these people, particularly in the fifth century, killed each other 
over the splitting of a hair* when they might have been enjoying the 
pleasant country houses that w^ere then in process of building, it b 
necessary to consider the relations of Church and State in the Byzantine 
Empire, In the first centuries of the Christian era* the shrewder emperors 
had realized tlio danger whicli the new* beUef presented to the unity of 
the Empire, and it Is roughly true to say that the better the Emperor, 
qtta ruler, the more determined was hb persecution of his Christian 
subjects. By the fourth century, how'ever, it had become clear that 
persecution was useless and that the duality of rehgious faith and 
political allegiance could not be resolved by thb method. Constantine 
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wisely determined to control the force thAt he could not destroy, and 
made Christianity the state religton. From that moment, at any rate in 
the Ea^t, the autonomy of the Church was at an end. The Patriarch of 
Constantinopk^ le^ fortunate than his distant brother in RomCp lived in 
the shadow of the imperia] paJace. Ecdcsiastical policy became in ever 
greater measure the poli«^ of the court, and ecclesiastical ajfeirs an 
important department of ci^ii administiatiDU^ Even in matters of 
dogma imperial intederenoe became common and patriarchs found 
themsdves accepting a blunt palaoe ruling on points of the subtlest 
metaphysical consequence. By the time of Justinian things had gone so 
far that they could hardly go farther* and the prindple was openly 
asserted that doctrinal decisions could be made by imperial edict. 
Orthodoxy became a prerequisite for admission into the state ser%nce, 
and heretics with certain exceptions were not admitted lo dtkenship, 
Ccuild not testify in the law courts or inherit property. Idiosyncrasies of 
tdigious opinion were eip-erywhete suppressEd and towns were razed to 
the ground In the name of conformity. This assimilation of religious to 
d^il administTatlon certainly had its advantages and the Jong-term 
efficiency of the Byzantine buieaucracy was partly due to it. The price, 
how'eveTp was out of all proportion, since every fresh heresy became a 
rallying point for latent opposition to the civil regime* and nationalist 
and separatist movements wore incalcidabLy strengthened in being able 
to enlL^t religious enthusiasm. 

The ill success of the policy was particularly evident In Syria. Tlitere* 
from the fifth ceotttry until the Arab conquest, the relations of Chinch 
and State, as reflected in the Monpphyrite heresy^ were the constant 
preoccupation of the people. Tlie heresy itsdf concerned the nature of 
Christ* the Monophy^ites maintaining that this nature was single and 
tltat no separation existed betw'een tijo Saviour^s divine and human 
elements* It was not a problem about which la^-men ^vould ordinarily 
have bothered their heads and some conciliatory formula in more 
normal times v?Quld have been readily discoverable. As it was^ the 
heresy was handled with extraordinary lack of tact, and became cveiy- 
where a locus for antE-imperial sentiments. The Church m Egypt, with 
more violence than dignity, supported tlie heresy almost to a man, and 
it was owing to the pressure of the Egyptian delegates who packed the 
Second Council of Ephesus that the Monophysite belief w'as for a rime 
imposed on the Orthodox Church. Tiie maimer of its imposition may be 
judged from the Language In which the conciliar decision sius couched. 
*May those*, it was proclaimed* 'who divide Christ be divided with the 
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sword, may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt alive/ ByKantiiun 
qtiite evidently could not allow doctrine to be dictated by a group of 
turbulent and schismatic Egyptian bishops. Acoordiogly the Emperor 
with great pomp invoked the Council of Chalcednn and, significantly 
enough, reserved the seats of honour, not for the great churchmen, but 
for twenty officers of senatorial or consular rank. The Council in a.d. 451 
reversed the decisions of the Second Ephesus Council and solemnly 
branded the Monoph>'sites as heretics. Unfortunately Chalcedon. far 
from resolving the matter, simply stiffened heretical opposition. Egypt 
fw blw refused to accept the findings of the Council, and in Syria and 
etsew'here separatist dements rallied, in due course, strongly to the 
anathematized doctrine. A serious schism had in fact been created. Of 
this the emperors were soon only too aware, and in frantic efforts to 
repair the damage alternated between repression and compromise, 
Neither coinse was successful. 

In Syria the heresy did not have the same initial support as in Egypt, 
but a body of heretical opician, seconded by national sentiment, steadily 
grew. We have seen that St Simeon from his pillar, some time before 
459- threw his weight on to the orthodox side. It was not long before the 
Monopbysites realized the propaganda \'alue of his elevated station 
in due course ihcre was to be seen the strange spectacle on these Svrian 
hills of rival stylites,each declaiming on behalf of his own dngiwa With 
the accession at the end of the fifth century of the Emperor Anastasius, 
who favoured the Monophysites and nearly lost his Empire in the 
imbroglio of religious contnjVEisy, heresy received a tremendous 
impetus and with the great Severus as Monophy-sile Patriarch of 
Antiodi swept the countr>% The Emperor Justin, and his snocessor 
Justinian, introduced a characteristically drastic reversal of policy. 
In the imperial purge, Severus escaped to Egypt, but Ills right-hand 
mao, less fortunate, was suffocated; fifty-four bishops were expelled 
from their sees; and eight bundled eastern ecclesiastics were thrown into 
prison. It looked indeed for a time as though in Syria resistance had 
stamped out. It might have been but for an extraordinary man, Jacobus 
Bardaeus, from whom the Blonophysites today derive their alternative 
name of 'Jacobites*. Secretly ordained by one of the heretical bishops in 
a Constantinople prison, he letumed to Syria and rallied the unorthodox. 
Travelling secretly from place to place, he is said to have ordained as 
many as eighty thousand priests. His work was wdl done. In spite of 
Justinian's displeasure, large parts of the country remained devoted to 
the Monophysite dogma. Shortly before the Arab conquest the Emperor 
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Heradia5, painfully aware of the extent to which reli^uiis schism ^vas 
weakening the Empire^ made a final bid to reconcile the Monophysite 
and the Orthodox parties in a compromise. He ptopotmded the Mono- 
thelite doctiine, which while recognizing the dual nature of Christ 
credited him with a single will. Appealing to less impassioned ad^^rwics 
he might have been successful. Indeed^ for amomeut it appear^ that he 
w'as to be for Syria half-heartedly accepted the compromise, whence 
later came the Maroaite church {s^ ^ Rome, however, 

refused to be tempted, and the Emperor who had so signally beaten 
the Persians was foiled by the niceties of ecclesiastical doctrine and 
ultimately succeeded only in initiating one her^ more. 

These questions which now seem so academic were of vital importance 
to the pilgrims who thronged Kalat Seman, and to the inhabitants of 
the vilbges and towns whose mins are scattered over the neighbouring 
hills The religious problem was the first and absorbing question of the 
time, and the Erastian attitude of the imperial government w’as ulti¬ 
mately to be fraught with disastrous consequences. The repressions and 
legislations of Justinian meant that every Jacobite was in some sense 
outside the law and hostile to the Empire and Its organization. Thus 
on the appfoach of the Arab forces in a.d. 636 the Christian heretics with 
shortsighted spleen made no attempt to defend the Empire* How ih they 
acted the ruins of these hill towns can witness. Heraclius was beaten on 
the River Yarroak and Syria fdl at once mto Muslim hands. 
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BEDOUIN AND DESERT PALACES 


BE lafggr part of Syria is desert or desertic steppfii and theuuciiiti- 
vated extends from the Anti-Lebanoii Mountains to the Euphrates 



I and beyond. Aleppo. Hama, Homs, Damascus - such towns stand 
with their backs to nothing, and the noise of their snks is lost in m 
immense silence. This silence has throughout history modlbed the Ufe 
led on the settled lands. 

The Syrian desert is a continuation of tlie Great Arabian Desert, and 
on the southern boundaries of Syrian territory it is extremely desolate. 
Farther north it begins to change its character Hawing to slightly in¬ 
creased rainfall — e change that first is noticeable in the Palmyra area — 
and desert gives place to steppe, carrying a certain amount of vegeta¬ 
tion. This northern desert, known as Palmyrena, forms a rough isosceles 
triangle with its apex at Aleppo. The Euphrates on the east, the 
limits of settled cultivation on the west. Constitute its sides, and its base, 
some two hundred and fifty miles long, extends Imm Damascus to the 
Euphrates. It is to thb northern or Palmyrene desert that the interests 
of the tfnveilei will usually take him. Its altitude, tempering the 
summer heat, and its greater rainfall have from early times, ^d. in 
selected places, allowed enterprising people to graft towns and dviliia- 
tions upon sand and steppe. Though the civilnations have gone, the 
buildings and mechanical apparatus remain — baths, aqueducts, temples 
and fortifications. It is into this desert steppe that the tmvelieT must go 
to find, not only Palmyra and Resafa, but certain other sites of which 
we shall speak in due course. 

The area is really a groat plateau, standing in the main at between 
two and Uiree thousand feet, but tilted at a slight angle and sloping 
down towards the Euphrates valley. The sjKiTse winter rainfall is just 
enough to provide light grazing over certain areas, and, for a brief period 
in the spring, the whole land blossoms with flowers. At this moment the 
settled divellers along the desert edge, the people for instance of Hama. 
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or Deir^ei-Zor* celebrate a spring festival to which they invite their 
friends. Pitchii^g their tents some way out in the flowering desert, they 
eat tremendous meals at which whole sheep are roasted, and spend the 
convivial day in song and music. It is lor many of these people a 
reversion^ m comfortable and idyllic form, to the life their ancestors 
led as wandering Bedouin. This desert paradise lasfe, however, only 
a few weeks. Under the hot sun, the colour fades from the green and 
the bJossoms witZier, The gay show U literally consumed* leaves and 
stalks shrivel, and the life of the plants withdraws underground. Yet 
even m the depth of surnmer the Pahnyrene desert b not altogether 
barren. Sere fcatliery grasses, spmotis plants^ the aromatic 

Commonest of the S^iian dwarf shrubs, and the purple- 
headed oni>fioTdonSt hold out through the long heats and film tlie desert 
surface with dun greyish green. 

This h not the place to describe the various beauty and atmosphere 
of the desert. It has been described by those who have spent long 
months in it, on camd back from dawn to sunset. The fluid lines, the 
delicate subtlctiK of tone, the silence that floods in like a wave behind 
speech, the vast spaces that dramatize and then obliterate human 
gestures, the sense of solitude and yet of not being alone [because some¬ 
how there is always a presence behind yon), and lastly the effects of 
light - varying from the colourless white of noon to the changing 
kaleidoscopes of sunrise and sunset - all these have been rcportedi and 
are tme, of the desert. The quality of the light is perhaps w^orth empha¬ 
sizing airesh, since in the desert - as often elsewhere in Syria - it is of 
prime importance and makes or mars landscapes more decisively than 
it does in tlte West. The hght* together with the octraordinaiy clarity 
of the atmosphere^ accounts also for the strange deceptions of the desert* 
Time and again, driving across the Palmj-Tcne steppe, one sees with no 
small surprise, or thinks one sees, a good-sized house in the distance. M 
the car approaches, it shrinks progressively from house to shack, from 
shack to Bedouin tent^ from teat to crouching flgures, and one surveys 
at last nothing hut a small bush. A further important point about the 
desert is that, in a landscape whem features arc rarCp single objects 
assume a disproportionate importance. Even a bush, if seen by a water- 
hole or used as a vantage-point by some watching hawk* may well 
acquire a place among the essential images into which the memoty^ of a 
day's desert driving is later condensed. The same may be said of the rare 
and solitary tree, stunted and unexplained, that reappears from time 
to time in the deserts, of a carnet's white skeleton* or indeed of any 
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ot^ect ^ as opposed to general eSefits of light and colour - to whidi the 
e\*e is drawn. Anything i^'ith a certain inherent dr ania , such as the nims 
of an older dvilkatioin, or the charred and twisted metal of that aero¬ 
plane which lies - and seems always to have lain - on the long reach 
from Palmyra to Dew-ea-Zor. becomes unfragettable. Thus it happens, 
oddly enough, that one may retain more concrete images of a day's 
progress through the desert, than of, say. a day's drive down to Cornwall 
or across the north of France. The same thing is true in a lesser degree of 
effects of v^etation in most parts of Syria. As objects set in great 
spaces ate invested with unusual importance, so, in an arid country, 
gardens and green trees appear doubly lush and pleasing. In a land 
where everything becomes sun-baked in summer and luxuriance is 
extremely relative, points of perpetual greenery such as the Gkouta 
round Damascus, w the headwaters of the Orontea. acquire a special 
signiheance. Time and again in Syria, when one asks onesdf why some 
scene seems so 'right*, so important or poetic, the answer lies in its 
relationship to its environinent. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that the Palmyrene desert 
is always monotonous. Great stretches of featureless sand nowhere 
exist, Not only is it steppe rather than desert, hut it is a steppe land¬ 
scape of considerable physical variety. 

At t i me*^ the Palrayrene plateau is intersected by sudden abrupt rifts 
or straddled by bare bold ranges of hflb-spines of rock and shale 
scoiued by wind and winter rain, without a blade of green. More often it 
undulates away, interminable, its grey-green modulating into a purple 
distance. Again there are areas reminiscent of the plains of the Middle 
West of America, though instead of rich com there is only a sea of spare 
dried grasses. From horhion to horizon in such areas the surface is 
sometimes wonderfully smooth, and it is exhilamting to drive a car at 
speed across it. The absence of road or limit ing boundary' gi 11*88 a feeling 
of freedom, such as <me rarely finds off snow or water. The grasses part 
before the wheels as water parts before a ked, and across that shallow 
rustling sea you can turn your prow in any direction, master of all points 
of the compass. Even the gazelle are not more mobile than you, and ^ 
easily outstripped on this smooth gTound, Such driving demands a quick 
eye, for the desert steppe may change suddenly and nnpredictably, and 
all at once you find yourself among boulders or ridges of sand. There are 
indeed large stretches of thb desert so broken, rocky and scarred with 
wadis as to he quite untravcrsable by car. This is a fact that should be 
borne in mind if one leaves the few ty«-bcaten tracks. In pl anning a 
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CToss-Dountrj^ itintrary allowaiioe rnuEt be tnade for very bad going and 
perhaps a twenty-mik detour anound impossibly acddented terrain. 
Such expeditions into the blue are not to be imdertaken in a single 
motor-car. Two care with proper water supply, desert e<jiiipment. mpeSp 
spares and so on, are a desirable minimum, A broken axJe a hundred 
miles from anywhere may otherwise result in a pretty dilemma, and 
though there is normally little danger of dying of thirst in the PaJm^Tene 
desert, stories of such deaths continue to be told, at any rate in the 

tOTOS. 

Though the lost traveller would find it impossible to cross a hundred 
dpert miles in the heat of summer without w^ater, he would in all proba¬ 
bility never be called upon to do so^ for, as one soon discovers, Palmy-^ 
reoa, though desertiCp is not unpeopled^ It has its own slow traffic, its 
own curious ambulant life and society: the stranded traveller in this 
country of wide horkoas will almost certainly find Bedouin, or more 
probably be found by tliem. It is extraordinary how often he w'dl stop 
and set up his bed for the night in a solitude apparently absolute, 
thinking his presence unseen and unsuspected, only to find Bedouin 
shepherds watching, from any convenient hummock, the stirring of hia 
camp at dawn. Palmyrena offers such good grazing and is so constricted 
by comparison with tlic greater deserts southw^ard. that the traveller 
continually sights Bedouin encampments or finds himself among their 
great loose fiodcs of pasturing camels. As he drives past, the testy beasts 
m^e a tremendous pretence of stampeding, charge oil with great jolting 
strides, and then as suddenly forget his intnision and fall again to 
bro wising. 

A European rarely remains indifferent to these Bedouin and even 
more rarely is the judgement that he passes on them a balanced one+ 
They seem to evoke either an exaggerated distaste or an equally exag¬ 
gerated roman ticism^ Both attitudes are not without excuse. On the one 
hand the Syrian Bedouin are quanebamep suspicious, litigious and 
limited in interest; yet equally they arc hospitabk, brave, independent 
and skilled in their own techniques. Refiectiou reveals ihclr faults and 
virtues to be complementary»Both are conditioned by tlicir background 
and their history'. 

Hospitality in the desert is the recognition of vtfant; it has grown into 
a social grace. The stranger who comes to a tent comes, or at least in the 
old days came, because there was nowhere else to go. To turn a man 
away w'as equivalent to murder. Such a society for its own sake could 
not attord to be anything but hospitable. All ran tlie same risk and 
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trusted to find the same asytum. Bedauin hospitality is part of a routine 
imposed by the desert, and as such has existed from the earliest times. 
Though hlutiajnmad, with his characteristically practicaj sense, might 
wish to enforce the routine [‘Wioever believes in God and the day of 
resurraction must respect his guest'), its sanction is essentially social and 
not religious, In a similar way «iviromnent has made bravery a Bedouin 
necessity. Wliere differences of opinion, or the right to scanty pasturage, 
are always, and have always bear, settled by cunning and force of arms, 
only the wily and intrepid can hope to survive. The Bedouin is both of 
these almost by definition. His liberty and independence of spirit are 
also due to the life be leads, and are a direct b3’~prioduct of Iris migratory 
habits. Had he been settled be would have been subjugated long ago^ 
his mobility has ensured his freedom and the spirit that freedom brings! 
Only the methodic Roman really dominated these deserts. enrollLtig the 
Bedouin in his Camel Corps, Later the great sheiks shook themselves 
free, and for centuries managed to maintain a practical if not a theoretic 
independence of Cairo and Baghdad. Ei-en the insistent Turk could not 
gather taxes from these people. With the coming of the aeroplane the 
situation has, of course, chaj^'ed. The bomber and the Vickers gun can 
make light work of a task which baffled Abhasids, Fatimids and Otto¬ 
mans. When the twin pipe-lines crossed the desert in 1935. they symbol¬ 
ized the end of a very long era of freedom - though the loss of virtual 
independence has not yet modified that bearing which travellers have 
always admixed. Finally, the uncompromising desert environment. 
Iea\ipg the smallest margin between success and starvation, between 
life and death, has impost on the Bedouin a complete command of his 
ow-n limited techniques. Within a specific range he is, and has had to be, 
a virtuoso. He has thus acquired the particular self-confidence and 
atchel that come to the man who can do one tiling superlatis'ely well. 
Comeb and camel gear, the vagaries of sand and wind, the spoor of wild 
animals, the management of tents-in the knowledge of such and 
similar things he excels. But it is well to lemember that the mysteries 
of any profession, es-en stock-broking or the inw, appear impressive in 
direct ratio to one's own ignorance of the subject. 

But ah this happened, as it were, a very long time ago. For centuries 
the challenge in response to which these virtues were evolved lias in no 
way ^tered: the desert that created Bedouin society also immutably 
fixed it. They pitch their tents exactly as Abraham pitched his, and the 
range of then interests goes hardly further. Their costume has not 
changed in a thousand years, and the Sedotib today dress in every- 
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pflriicular as the traveller Maqdisi de$cdbed in the tentli centxrrj'. It b 
all iindcrslandable enough: the desert b a self-contained unit into ^hich 
new inBuences can only penetrate with diMculty. It is a defined and 
strictly Umited area and the mterests of those who live there reflect thb 
fact. W^t happens beyond the borders of the deserts b so little their 
preoccupation that throughout history the Bedouin themselves have 
never apparently initiated or maintained a caravan traffic. They have 
taken a toll on such traffic, and they have provided transport; but they 
have never organized it. the termini of such traffic lying outside the 
deserts and thus outside their possible range ol interest. Their visiod is 
limited by the deserts. 

Other Bedouin fadings, as seen through the eyies of the West, are also 
attributable to their peculiar environment. Time nowhere hangs heavier 
than in the desert; sometimes for day’s the Bedouin is steeped in pro¬ 
found and corrosive inactivity: it b then that the endless litigatioiis are 
set on foot, and in the shadow ol the tent those quarrels hatched, or 
rcmembeied and brooded on afresh, whidi end in blood vendettas. 
Bedouin suspidoti, the strange concomitant of Bcdoutn hospitality, b 
also a desert product: iu those spaces unexpected contacts are rare; 
you know pretty well in which direction tribes and families may be 
wandering and their reasons for doing so. Surprise visits from unknown 
callers too often take the form of raids. For centuries it has proved wiser 
not to divorce wariness from good manners; the habit perasts. Lastly 
those quarrels on a larger scale, the chronic tribal feuds of the Bedouin, 
though probably grounded in the material fact that in bad years there b 
barely enough pasturage to go round, only recur with their traditional 
frequency and violence because these iU neighbours do not live upon 
each others" doorsteps. Wlien the razzia, the looting raid, is over, the 
desert parts the combatants and, up til the next encounter, migrat ion 
gives them a respite. The environment prevents disunity becoming 
intolerable, but has also prevented the discovery of any cure^ 

The Bedouin are thus an odd mixture of qualities and limitations 
which the desert goes far to explain. Those Bedouin whom the traveller 
finds today in Palmyrena and southward are, for the larger part, of the 
'Anesa tribe. Ttie 'iAnesta are not indigenous to Syria but, tribes have 
done time and again, came up from Arabia in search of better pastUTe+ 
Tljelr passage was not easy, and only after a century and a half of 
migration and intertribal warfare, did they establbh their supremacy in 
the Syrian deserts about a hundred years ago, forcing Shammar tribes* 
their predecessors, into Mesopotamia. The Ruaha tribe b by far the 
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most important of tte many subdivisions into which the ^Aneza are 
divided, and constitute their real strength and backbode. The size of a 
tribe is computed by the dumber of its tents, its wealth by the number 
of its caxnds: the KuaLla have seven thousand tents, and their camels 
are over a quarter pf a million. In cohesion and w^like spirit the Ruailn 
are outstanding. Outstanding abo among Bedmim is tlieir enterprise: 
in 1929 when Europeans were just beginning to realize that the Ford 
would replace the darnel as the ship of the desert, the Kuaha had almady 
supplemented their radng camels and Arab horses - the military trans¬ 
port for their raids - by some tvrenty hrst-dass American cars. This 
gave them a tremendous advantage over their neighbours untE the 
latter began to develop mechanized iransport- 
Most of tlie true Syrian Bedouin lead more or le^ the same Hfe and 
are subject to more or less tlie same social organbation. They must be 
clearly distinguished both in these respects, and in leispecl of moral 
worth, from the Bedouin in process of becoming sedentary, along tlie 
fringes of the desert and In the Euphrates vaUey. Such semi-settled 
Bedouin are the rejects of the desert] nomads for whom the nomad life 
has been too much. Witli dwindling docks, squeezed out first from one 
pasture and then another, they have at last come to scrape a li^drig on 
the edge of the cultivation. They are. in a state of transition. Peasants, 
who have not yet acquired a peasant morality, they have lost the desert 
code of honour and the desert virtues. The contempt w^hich they know 
the true Bedouin feel for them on the one hand, and the distrust which 
the peasants feel on the other, does not bring onl the best in them. They 
are, in fact, reputed to be thievish, treacherous and untrustworthy: 
whereas there is practically no known instance of travellers receiring 
anything but gnod treatment from the Syrian nomads, these riverain 
and Fettled Arabs have a Jess honourable recordK 
The true nomads enjoy a semi-democratic social organization. All 
affairs o( importance are settled by the sheiks in council. Tliese, the 
important men of the tribe, who have established their right to sit in the 
tribal council either by the weight of personal character or as repre¬ 
senting powerful family units, administer justice, direct policy and 
make tribal peace or war. The Saiyid, or paramount sheik, presides over 
the council, but the weight that his word carries in its deliberatious 
depends as much upon his character as his office. By virtue of the latter 
which Ls not even heredi laiy in principle, though practice tends to make 
it so* he is no more than first among equals. In matters of religion the 
Syrian Bedouin are often Muslim in name and little more. That 
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fanatidsm and respect (or the minutiae of dogma which emmf^ the life 
of to^ms on the desert edge is almost unknown among these nomads. 
Their vagrant life has made conformity with dogma impossibleL 
migrating tribes cannotj and do not, keep the Great Fast. Their Islamic 
laith is worn easily; it still overlaySp and barely hides, a number of 
pagan beliefs. 

The Syrian Bedotim are of two sorts, those who rear camels and those 
who tear sheep. Tlie fomLer^ who look down on the shepherds, are richer 
and more pow-erfnl. In range and territory' they also differ; the shepherds 
frequenting more northerly pastures and tending to keep closer to the 
coltivation, w'hile the camelherds with their mobile, thirst-rcsistiog 
flocks, are the men of the great spaces, crossing the arid wastes and 
straying far south of Syrian territory, Both, however, live by their 
docks, and their flocks only, and this accounts for the cycle of their liv^. 

They are a wandering people because their beasts, which constitute 
their whole wealth, must in these thin-grassed lands move continually in 
search of fresh pasture. The camel-breeding tribes, migrating with the 
regularity' of birds, move south into the Great I>esert after the winter 
rains w^hen pasture is easily come by; later as the summer heats di^w on 
they edge slowly north, and at the moment when pastures are most sere 
and dry are to be found at the extreme northerly hunt of their range 
where a more copious winter rainfall provides a meagre grazing right 
through the droughts. Thb is the essence of ihcir lives, a lcL=iurely 
shifting from pasture to pasture, following the green fUnt on the desert 
that means (ocmI for their flocks and preserv'ation - mther than pros¬ 
perity “ for themselves. Prosperity only the great sheiks can hope for. 
The average Bedouin lives and dies not far from poverty. His beasts, 
his brown tent and blankets, and a few cooking utensUs^ are nearly all 
that he possesses except the right to w^ander the deserts and rule himself- 
The hie is perhaj^ not unpleasant. The Bedonio knows nothing of the 
sanitary problems and accumulated dirt of the peasant and settled 
Arab: ^ways on the move his tent is pitched on dean ground and he 
leaves his refuse behind him. His progress from day to day and pasture 
lo pasture may not be stimuLatmg, but, since many of the true Bedouin 
do not work, it is at Icastly lordly and idle. Every family of consequence 
has it5 slave or slaves who tend tlie beasts and do the menial chores. 
These slaves are usually of African origin and darker than their masters. 
They cannot mtennany with the Bedouin, but they have their qwn 
wives and, if fidelity is any^ criterion, seem contented enough with theii 
existence* 
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In Syria the life of the Bedouin, pictur^ue thougb it b. remairis an 
echOp a reflcctioii. The grandeur that once came to these nomads istiU 
sets ofi th(^ meagre lis'e$ and the memory of the Lfninyyads lends 
splendour to their ragged tents. The shadow of these great cdipl^ and 
the mins of their suminer palaces arc stiU the most real thing in the 
Syrian deserts. Tliirteen hundred years ago. and only some forty years 
after the Hegimp the UmayyadSp Meccans in origin but vdth strong 
Bedouin affiUations, profited by dissensions among the prophet s 
accessors and sei^^d the calipbatei Sytiip the basis of their power* thus 
became the centre of Islam and of a huge enipiiiei Forsaking its ever- 
repeated role of pro^Titce and sa-tchitep the country for a brillLant and 
dramatic century came into its own. Syria was a world power. It is to 
this historical leali^ation that romantic sentiment in Syria still looks 
back. The Umayyad period* thanks to the flattering distortion which all 
peoples practisCp looms preteniaturally large over the disappointments 
of succeeding centuries. 

This distortiou is perhaps mere fdigti'able than most of the tucks 
which feeling plaj's with liistoricaJ perspective, since the empire of the 
house of Umayya was surdy one of the strangest and most poetic 
“sports* uf history* and its desert4oving prince among the most 
attractive and s^nmpathetic of rulers* When Mu awLap the first Umayy^ad 
caliph arid brother-in-law to the Pmphelp secured supreme powner in 661 
on the murder of the Caliph 'Ah* he chose to be invested in Jerusalem 
and not in the holy cities of Arabia p for the Umayy^ad power represented 
the reaction of Syria and the desert men against the townsmen of Mecca 
and Medina on the one hand^ and of lrac[ on tJie other. It represented 
also, since most of the desert people irvone the new^ faith simply and 
naturallyp a reaction against ilia tight-lacing of Islam. I-ove of the 
desert and a liberal scepticism m matters of degmap together with 
imagination and good sense* w^ere to characterize most of Mu awia s 
succ^som. 

In order to picture Syria during this hundred years of Umayyad rule, 
it is important to bear in mind that the complex and elhcient Greek 
bureaucracyp which had made possible the cultivated arid pleasant life 
of those htH towns of which we have spoken, still continued to function. 
The Arabs overnm* but did not at first destroy* The Umajryads thera^ 
fom found a going concern and an administration composed of gov'em- 
ment oi^cials whose religious differences ivith Byzantium inclined them 
to be friendly* The Umayyads had the good sense to acojpt the adminis¬ 
tration as it stood. Upon this BjT^tine administration they simply 
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imposed a mling Arab caste. The latter was a fiar^nvolk^ but a H^mn- 
VQik of peculiar'attamments and vision, \\TiiJe enjo^’ing tbe miUlaiy 
superioriLy essential to suiii a caste, they omhted to persecute tbeir 
inferiors, set sibout acquiring the knowledge and attaiuments of which 
the latter were possessed, and in Eheir new envinjumEUt cultivated, with 
the happiest results, the nomad sense of poetry and style. 

The tolerant policy of the Umayyadb and their co-operation with the 
native Christian populatioii enabled the latter to play a role of the first 
importance by handing on to the conquerors much of their Graeco- 
Ajarriaic culture and civilization. What Greew had been to Rome, Syria 
was to the Arabs, saving an d transmi t ting a great tiiltnre. The transition 
from Emperor to Caliph was there eflected with a ininimum of loss. 
The five military^ areas into whkh the Umayyads divided the country 
corrv^sponded closely to the earlier Byzantine districts* and the general 
survival of pre-Arab machineiy is reflected in the names for coins, 
weights and measures, which the Arabs adopted. Thus tbe dinar and 
the dirhem - though the former became a gold coin - prolonged the 
memory of the dmarius and the drachma, and the and roll (measures 
still in use today) reflected Tespectively the Greek word for an ounce 
and, by the inversion of T and *t\ the Greek iitra. The non-Muslims, 
enjoyii^ autonomy under their own religious heads and their own legal 
system, showed their gratitude in whole-hearted co-operation with the 
government, supplying the admluistrative fechniqu^ which the desert 
Arabs still tacked. As late as the tenth century Maqdisi could write, 
'verily the scribes here in Syria arc all Christians', adding ui explanation 
that the Muslims 'do not hold lettera a profitahle study'. In Uma^yad 
times the same thing applied to doctors and tlie liberal professions 
generally. The relations of that remarkable man St Jobn the Damas¬ 
cene, an Aramaic-speaking Syrian, with the new princes was character¬ 
istic. Son and grandson of men who had administered the finances of 
Damascus, and had also connived at the surrender of the city, he was 
brought up as the dose compamoo of tlie second Umayyad caliph* and 
in due course succeeded to the office which his famUy bad held for bvo 
generations. The fact that lie was Ihe last of the great Fathers of the 
Church, and a devotional poet, vi^ no disadvantage to him m the 
execution of duties which he carried otit with distinction until his 
relirmient to a monastery in the reign of the Caliph Hiaham. Indeed 
throughout the Umayyad period (and for a hundred years afterwards), 
the majority of the population, with the exception of Damascus, 
remained Christian, while at the same time the relatioiiSi of conquerors 
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and conquer^ continued m most districts, until the caliphate ol IJtnar 
lip to be satistactory. The Homs district was even for a time under a 
Christian governor, and it is stated by Maqdisi that an edifice there 
did Service both as church and mosque. In Hamascus,^ inhere at first 
mosque and church existed side by side within tlie great temenos^ 
Christians and Muslims apparentty entered the holy area amicably 
through a common dcxirway- The truth is that the mlets did not wish to 
see the privileges of their caste extended to the people of the country, 
and after a time did their best to discourage conversion to Islam. The 
Syrians, it was decreed* could only become Muslims by attachment as 
clients to an Arab tribe, and even then the converts w-ere not exempted 
from the tajx imposed on non-Muslims^ and continued to be regarded as 
inferiors. It was not the Islamic faith, hut Arab blood, which conferred 
distinction. As regards administratioo^ it was only with the reign of 
Abd el-Malik. fifty years after the first Arab occupation, that important 
steps towards the arabirarion of Syria were taken, such as the substitu¬ 
tion of Arabic for Greek in the state registers and the mintuig of an 
Arabic coinage. 

This strange dual control wa$, moreover, not merely responsible for a 
iivealthy province (the Damascus revenue alone amounted at the end of 
the Umayyad period to 420,000 dinars but directed one of the largest 
and most spectacular empires that history has known. The Umayyad 
territories stretched from the sea of Aral to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Indus, and it is not without irony tliat Islam 
should have achieved its maximum territorial expansion {an area greater 
than that covered hy llie Roman Empire) under these sceptical caiiphs. 
Their military initiative, their dash, and perhaps tlieir good fortune, 
were phenomenal. While their generals m the w^est were sweeping up 
through Spain to meet Charles Martel at Tours, two cahphs successh'ely 
reached the walls of Constantinople. Indeed, summer incursions into the 
heart of Byzantine territory became a regular Umayyad tradition, and 
the story of the thirty Arabs who penetmted into Asia Minor, burnt a 
quantity of Byzantine shipping, and got away without the loss of a 
single man, typifies the initiative and confidence of these Bedouin 
warriors. They were remarkable people, and their conquests had m 
inevitable effect on the tone and scale ol Ufe in Syria. Foreign slaves 
poured in - the great princes might well own as many as a thousand 
apiece - and it w^as in Damascus that Suleiman marked the apogee of 
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Umaj’yad magniiiceiice wliea he ™:eiv€d ttfl conquerors oI Spain ^ 
bringing among their countless prisoners members of Uie lair-chaired 
Gothic roj^ty. 

This mushroom empiie was, as wc have said* in the hands of a series of 
e^^ceptionally endowed princes* It was a dynasty of individuals and one 
Uinayynd caliph after another stands out by virtue of hb personality. 
Not only did they signally possess the desert virtues oi ctuirage, endur¬ 
ance, hospitality and respect for true spcakingp but they combined them 
with a lively aesthetic sense p a liberal humanity and mvaluabLe humour. 
In a cruel age the Umayyads were ejctmordinanly dementi The position 
of women, too, was relatively free, the harem system being introduced 
only at the end of the period. As for their humanity and humour, it 
could hardly be better illustrated than by the story of the caliph who, 
on discovering that a plebeian poet was addressing love poems to his 
daughter, instead of cutting cut hb tongue, took the practical step of 
providing him with a wife. The mlations between the caliphs and their 
subjects IS well summed up by the tribute paid to one of them by a local 
Syrinn who said c^niiiFri$ chws own/fhirs civtliiew vhii. But it was tJieir 
aesthetic sense which perhaps gave the court its most characteristic 
stamp. Lowrs of music and poetry p they fostered the old Arab tradition 
and brought lute, song and wine into Islam. The caliphs themselves 
were glad to be known as perets or gain a name for their expressive 
handling of the lute or the wailing one-sbringed nbaba of the deserts. 
A love of poetry played an important part even in the life of the ordinary 
soldier. Verse was discussed round the camp-fire and the winners of 
poetic contests acquired enormous prestige. Naturally poetry itsdf 
flourished in such an atmosphere and notable poets appeared, ainoiig 
whom Akhtal, a Christian, and Jarir were outstanding. 

Few dynasties can have produced so many Idiosyncratic and agree¬ 
able people, who were at the same time effective. Mu'awia, who estab- 
Ibhed the line and showed his beaten opponents a fine demencyp ruled 
With a wise mixture ol tact and strength, pliant when it was possible and 
strong wben it w'as necessary; it was characteiisticaHy Umayyad tliat 
he should have passed a third of hb nights in Estening to the hbtory of 
the Arabs. Hb son, known as Yazid of Wines since he abandoned rojse 
sherbet for the grape, an amiable and democratic prince, a sportsman, 
musician and poet, was for hundreds of years perhaps the most black¬ 
guarded ruler of hbtory. It was his mbfortune to have to sack rebellious 
lledlna and bear the responsibility for the battle of Kerbda where 
Husain, grandson of the Prophet and pretender to the caliphate. 
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together ^ith hh foUowers* was defeated and killeid. Tt is diMcnlt to see 
how Yaiid could have acted diflerantly: in Arabia the rebellion was 
dangerous, and at Kerbela Husain and Iiis pathetic bamd of followers 
were given every chance to surrender and avoid inevitable massacre. 
In spite of the opposition both of the ShiHtes and of Muslim Orthod03cy» 
the Umayyads continued to prosper Under the rule of Abd d-Malik 
(6S5-705) and, subsequently, of hU four sous the Empire readied its 
greatest extent and power* Of these sons* Walid Iji an indefatigable 
builder, Suleiman, among other things a fammis gonnnet, and the 
youngest, Hisham, were exceptional men. The foremost historian of the 
caliphate has called Walid "the greatest and in every respect the most 
powerful ruler amongst the so-called Commanders of the Faithful"* 
The wise and conscientious Hisham who guided the empire for nineteen 
years, though less spectacular than bis elder brotherp was hardly less 
effective. Hisham w?as, however, the last of the Umayyads with admbiiS' 
tratlve ability^ and when the son^ who^ he had educated to succeed 
him, w'as killed hunting, the dynasty passed into incihdent hands. 
VVhen he heard of his son"s death, Hisham, retaining even in ids bitter- 
oess something of the Umayyad humour, hneGy remarked: '1 brought 
him up for the caliphate, and he pursues a loxr The Umayyad bouse 
only lasted seven years after Hisham"s death, and of the four caliphs 
who succeeded him only one was in any wTiy remarkable, and then 
hardly for qualities desirable in a ruler* This was \^'al^d II in w^hom the 
aesthetic and pleasure-loving element in the Umayj^d character ran 
riot* WTiereas Yazid had enjoyed his wines and Abd el-Mallk got drunk 
but once a month, Walid U bathed in a swimming-pool of wine. The 
court indeed lived with trimming cups, but the drinking always went 
With poetry, music aud the dance. TTiq caUph himself was an accom¬ 
plished musician aud poet and one of his verses which has survived nms 
as follow's: 

There's no true Joy but lending ear to musLc, 

Or wine that leaves otic sunk iu litupor dense. 

Houris in ParadUe 1 do not look for: 

Does any man cf sense? 

Tiie scepticism is characteristically Umayyad, but it must have been a 
little too much even for the desert Arabs when WaJid used the Koran as 
a practice target for hU arrows and allowed his mistresses to take die 
caliph's place at public prayers* Only outside the towms could he satis¬ 
factorily escape from the irksome pressure of state papers, and so it was 
that the last remarkable Umayj^d wandered from one desert palace to 
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witli his Hacthic train, staining the sand with wine and making 
Diiisic> untU in the desert he met his end. 

Given the wealth and power which policy and history suddenly 
showered upon them it is curious enough that the Umayyads should not 
have failed sooner than they did. Their vitality must be ascribed 
priniarily to the mstiuct which prompted them constantly to renew 
their vigour in die deserts. There they found the toughn^ and stamina 
to ofliset the delights of empire. WTien Mu^avda* the first caliph, sent the 
heir appairent off into the deserts, ia charge of his Christian-Bedouin 
mother, to acquire an education in desert endurance and desert virtues, 
and inddentaliy a pure Arabic free from Syrian Aramaicisms, he set a 
fashion which subsequent caJiphs follow^ed. The young Umayyads were 
bred in the strict and stimulating desert air. Their tutors w-ere instructed 
to make them tough and^ as the Caliph Abd el-Malik phrased it* to 
‘accustom them to little sleep*. Further, the caliphs thems^ves^ 
prompted by a desire to avoid the summer heats in the dry and relatively 
cool atmosphere of the steppe> and also wishing to avoid the plague 
which visited the cities in the hot season, often assumed a semi-nomad 
life for certain months in the year. The court at first moved out in tents^ 
though to due course on the most favoured camping grounds appeared 
those desert castles and palaces which are so remarkable- Abd el-Malek 
died in one of hb country residences, and not only Walid 11 but the wise 
Hisham, for very different reasons* elected to spend most of their reigns 
in the desert. 

The desert entailed not only a simple life, but also the trial and edu¬ 
cation of the chase, 'fhe Umay>^ad$ one and all were huntsmen. Game 
was plentiful: lions existed in the Euphrates valley until the middle of 
the nineteenth centriry* and the large herds of gazelle which still range 
the steppe must in the befoie tars and rifies have been even larger 
The Umayyads pursued tlidr game with hawks, seiuki dogs, and the 
tame chee lah, Yaaid of Wines, particularly distlngiiisbcd as a huntsman, 
was the first person to train cheetahs to ride on the croup of his horse, 
and Ws pack of selukis. adorned with gold anklets and each one attended 
by a special slave, must have been a splendid sight. These princes wem 
also inevitably good horsemen and breeders of hordes, and racing was a 
Common alteTuative to the chase. It was organized under royal patrom 
age, and apparently there were a^ many four thousand entries* an 
all-time record, for a great race arranged by the Caliph Hisham. It is 
this aspect of Umayyad HJe, the hunting and the horsemanship, that 
provides the most eflective link between the RuaUa in Falmytena today 
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and the fcighth-ccntuiy granideur of the de&ert nom^tds. The great sbeiks 
still hunt much as the House of Umayya did. and like them stiU recite 
the poetiy of the chase in the tents at the day's end. The cheetah has 
disappeared but the sdidds and the obedient hawks remain^ and when 
the great sheiks with slaves and servants set out to hawk for gazelle, 
swaying high on their camels (their finest Arab hoi^ are led unridden 
in reserve for the contest)^ the desert men come into their own again. 
Their hawking for gazelle is a very skilled and complex affair and 
perhaps the most curious thing to be seen in the deserts. Since the 
gazelle will outrun even the seluki, its death is only to be compassed by 
tl>e elaborate co-operarion of hawk, hound and huntsman. Thb co¬ 
operation is effected in the following wa>c the hounds start a gazello at 
which the huntsman in full pursuit loosens the falcon from his wi-ist. The 
bird, climbing quickly^ soon o\'ertakes the game and stoops at the 
gazelle. Each time the falcon stoops the gazelle must break its si ride and 
try* with a flourish ol its horns, to stop the bird burying her talons in its 
shoulder. In tlib way. unless the Moon becomes exhausted, the seliikis 
close in on the game and the kill b effected- Why^ it may well be asked, 
should a falcon stoop at so large and unnatural a target as a fulhgrowu 
gazelle? This indeed is the most interesting feature of the Bedouin 
technique and b the result of a long and ingenious traming. The young 
falcon is first of all given its meat on the shoulder of a straw-stuffed 
dummy over which a gazelle skin is sewn. After some days an incision is 
made in the skin and the meat half hidden so that the bird must pull it 
out. Finally, the meat is tucked out of sight and the skin sewn up, so 
that the falcon to get its meal must tear open the dummy shoulder wi th 
its talons. In thb way a conditioned reflex b achieved: to the falcon 
mind gazelles come to mean food, and agood falcon can thus be relied on 
to stoop even at a moving gazelle. 

That the Umayyad priuoes with their desert sojourns should have 
been skilled huntsmen was natural enough, but that they should at the 
saiTie time have encouraged good building is perhaps surprising. Not 
content with iutrodudng the minaret into Islam (derived from the 
Christian churches of Syria) and evolving the mifir&b^ perhaps from the 
Chrbtian apse, the Umayyads were responsible for a series of magnifi¬ 
cent monuments* Ttic first of their caliphs, Mu'awia, built a palace at 
Damascus known as Qubbat al-Xhadra. the Green Domep where the 
royal audiences were held. Though it disappeared long ago, other even 
more famous Umayyad monuments have m part remained. At Jerusalem 
Abd el-MaJik raised the Dome of the Rock to divert pilgrims from 
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Mecca p a tovni isith which Umayyad Hberalism made it impossible to be 
OTJ good tcjTinSji and Walid I built the Great at Oamajicus^ 

demolishing the cathedral for the purpose and gcttiiig large numbers of 
skilled workmen from Bj'^arLtiiiin.^ The origiciaJ Great Mosque at 
Aleppo, built by Walid's successor, was mifortuiiately destroyed by the 
Byzantines in the tenth century and has thus disappeared^ like the 
Qubbat al-Khadra. !Not content with such achievements* and with 
building activity in provinces farther afield, the Umaj.’yads lelt their 
mark in their owti deserts. At Qusayr *Aiiira, Mshatta, Kasr at-Tuba 
and not least at Kasr el-Heir, they raised palaces or castles in the 
solitudes of the steppe for their summer retreat* It is in thse, the mins 
of their favourite residences, that the spirit of the Uniay3^ds is least 
overlaid with history'. When the Umayyads departed, no builders 
succeeded them and the pialaces, though ruined, remain eloquent Ln the 
deserts where thej' were first set up. Qusayr "Amra with its murals 
(where the last VLsigothic king ol Spain shares the ivall space with nude 
dancers, musicians, and Ihe Muses of Philosophy, History and Poetry): 
and Mshatta, the unfinkhed residence of Walld II, whose magnificently 
carv'ed fa^de is now Ln the Berlin MusciuUi both lie south of the present 
Syrian border. 

But Syria iudf -i^ontains perhaps the most important and impressive 
of these desert buildings* Kasr tl-Heir. 

The best approach to Kasr el-Keir is from Palmyra, whence it lies 
some hundred and fifteen kilometres in a north-easterly direction. 
The track leads across a great wide pbiin with mountains to the north. 
A nap of spare feathery grasses is variegated by the deeper green of 
depressions amd faint wadis where a more generous share of winter rain 
has left a legacy of small succulent shrubs* Presently the scene changes, 
and the country grow^ more broken and more arid: thegmssesand the 
shrubs disappear, and the track winds its way through stones and a 
grey, friable, intensely dusty earth. A white scarf of dust, like smoke, 
hangs out behind the car for miles, and tlie going is slow and bad. 
Through a universal drabness the traveUer jolts at last, past a lew poor 
fig-trees and meagre plots of green* into the Arab village of Snkna, the 
only habitation between PaJmyTa and Kelr. Ragged and gTey> it has a 
grim absence of charm which is impressive. History explains its desola¬ 
tion, which 15 not purely a rsult of dust and the inhospitable landscape. 
Sukna is an example of one of those caravan posts which have died with 
the caravan traffic. It lay on the route from Damascus over Palmyra 
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to the Euphrates at Ddr-ez^Zor, and, with its hot springs, constituted 
a convenient stage for the camel trains that for centuries came and went. 
Then the traffic falJed. Today the untiring American car, that carries its 
own fodder and water, traces a more direct southerly route, making 
Deir-es-Zor in one flight from Palmyra. So Sukna is abandoned. In the 
mid-fourteenth century. Ibn Batuta found it still chiefly Christian, a 
state of ahajis^ ivhicb is not surprising since the desert dwellers, with the 
immunity of bolation^ were particulariy tenacious of their old faith. 
Today the Orthodox Muslim inhabitants, in a desolation which progress 
has made so much more profound, sustain a precarious life on an acre or 
two of green, and scrape yearly a little barley from the hard wrinkled 
slopes. Choking in the dust, under a sun that pulses over the ragged 
stones that stre tch in all directions, the village is plainly expiring. 

Without a good sense of direction, or familiarity with a sun-compass, 
it is wise to pick up a guide at Sukna, for the track to Kasr el-Heir, some 
thirty kilometres on. i$ almost non-existent though marked on the maps. 
As Sukna drops behind, the character of the country' again changes. To 
the north-west a hue of hiJb. the Jebel Bishri. rises dramatically in 
precipices from the desert plateau ^ but easrimid towards Kasr el-Heir 
tlie landscape becomes more $teppe-like. The dust and stones disappear 
and are succeeded by a coitsiderabLe amount nl vegetation. The traveller 
mo\'es into sparse rolling grassland, dotted with shrubs and bushes, a 
foot or two high. As he approaches Kasr d-Heir, the goitig becomes 
excellent, and-the track long since laded out ^ his car cruises at 
random across the extended width of green, leading the pattern of tjure 
tracks on the crushed herbs and grasses. 

riere, if anywhere, the desert smiles. The vegetation attracts gazeUe 
which scamper off in compact terrified parties as the car approaches, 
taking the Httle bushes in their stride Like hurtUers. Here too one sees 
the bird life of the desert in greater profusion than in most places: the 
cream-coloured coursers mindng away from the car on their stilt-like 
legs; the whirring pin-taUed sandgrouse that make poor eating: the 
common bustard with its ridiculously affronted look; the black-and- 
white desert chat and others of the same family; the Isabelliue wheat- 
ear with its e3Cclamatory rump; and a whole gamut of larks, from the 
sandy desert varieties to the homed lark with its bkek cheeks and the 
bi-fasciated lark that reveab unexpected colour as it opens its wings. 
In the migTHitian periods them are numberless other birds in the deserts. 
Tliey are to be seen in the best possible drcumstances, for they have 
usually alighted lor food and rest and the v^etatioa offers little cover. 
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In these expanses you may often meet hundreds of voyaging storks 
standiiig about in studious deliberation, for once quite removed from the 
haunts of men, or a party of glossy ibis, hunch-backed and solemn, 
regarding each other with characteristic gravity. 

In this green country of bird and gaieUe, the tjuveiJer first catches 
sight of Kasr cl-Heir. It stands in a wide shallow saucer whose sides 
slope so imperceptibly that the faintly 'cupped^ nature of the landscape 
is at hrst hardly realized. These walls, that shine out wlnte in the middle 
distance^ have had - since their desertion at some uncertain date cen¬ 
turies ago - a romantic history. Situated Close to an old route from 
Aleppo to Baghdad they were &een by %^ous Euroi>ean traireUers who 
made the desert crossing between the early seven t^nth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Pietro della VaHe, that indefatigable person, saw 
them in i6i6, as did Niebuhr some century and a half later. Two or three 
less eminent English travellers also noted them, que oI whom in 177S 
stated with an engaging ptovindaJjty that the quality and colour of the 
masonr^^ reminded him of Bath stone. Soon after iSoo, however, there is 
no further word of Kasr cl-Heir and the mins, unvisited by travellers 
and lor all practical purposes lost, pass mto a century of oblivion- 
Though Alois Musil, the distinguisbed anchaeologist-travelkrp made his 
way there in 190S, it was not until iqsj that the mins were spiematic- 
ally visited and described. They are thus, In a sense, a discovery. The 
reason for ihelr curious withdrawal from history Is bound up viitb a 
chain of events which made the central Syrian desert more 'deserted" 
in the nineteenth centuty than perhaps at any other time Ln its lilstoiy', 
Wlien the Cape route was opened to India, Indian goods largely ceased 
to floiv across the overland route to the Mediterranean- They could be 
shipped far more cheaply by sea. and indeed Indian goods reaching 
London via the Cape could often be re-exported and sold in the Let^ant 
cheaper than those arriving directly overland. Yet for the individual 
tiaveUer* the merebaut, the diplomatlE: agent on bis w-ay to Persia and 
the express messengers of the East India Company - for whom speed 
was of greater account than cost - the land route stfU had Itsad^^ntages. 
Though abandoned by goods, it continued to be used by peTSonncl until 
the early part of the nineteenth century- At that time the decllumg 
power of the Porte enabled the Red Sea - fonuerly closed to Unbelievers 
" to be opened to British ships. Almost at once last trafbc was diverted 
to tlie new' route and by 1840 an important travel agency. The Transit 
Company, took charge of passengers arriving at Alexandria from 
European ports, shepherded them across Egj^t^ and re-embarked them 
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at Suflz. The time ^ved on the Red Sea. jonmey ’was extormous. and 
from this date travellers abandoned the desert route, as goods had done 
over three hundred years earlier^ \Vith the change Kasr d-Heir 
forgotten. 

Today in its Isolation, with the gaseile gra^g right up to the walls ol 
'Bath* stone (which have acquired with time that leniarkable apricot 
tinge to be found also at Palmyra)» Kasr ehHeir is most impressive- 
The niins consist essentially of two roughly square "castles' standing 
aide by side, of which the w^estem is a good lour times greater than its 
ncighbouj. In the vast scale of the desert thdr size is not at first 
apparent, but the larger of the two actually measures o\^er a hundred 
and sixty metres square. They stand a stone^s throw apartj and in the 
Corridor of desert which separates them rises an isolated tower, which 
must once have served as watch-tower or minarets The uralls of the 
lesser castle, flanked by round towers n are relatively well preserved* 
and were once topped with brickwork which in places remams. It is 
possible to reach the rampart walk by clambering up on the mside at 
the south-west comer. The interior of the castle consisted, as may still 
be scen^ of a central courtyard* around w^hich were arranged vaulted 
charuber^ backing on the fortified wall. The most satisfying thing about 
the building is its single gate, on the west side* with two flanking towers- 
TTie gate is topped witJi a straight lintel above which is a round relieving 
arch. 0 irectly above the arch is a fine early double niachicoulis+ The 
treatment of tiie towers on each side, however* is the feature which 
makes the castle entrance so impressive. Ou eitlier tower the masonry 
some way up gives place to courses of brick, used for purely decorative 
effect; these in turn are succeeded by a further course of stone-work* on 
which tests a remarkable series of blind arcade set with stucco panels. 
Above these again is more decorative brickwork terminating in a small 
comice. Each tower i$ crowned with a small brick dome. 

The laiger castle to the west repeats the lesser castle in its general 
scheme* though the work as a whole appears to be less careful. It is bi a 
poor state of preservation- Tliere arc the same fortified walls, two metres 
thick p built of the same stone* and round fianking towers* The gates* 
hovi*ever— there are four ^ though similarly prorided with machicoulis 
and surmounted by a straight Untd, are r^ieved with slightly pointed 
arches. In each case the tympanum (the area between the lintel and the 
relieving arch) is pitted with holes at regular intervals, the suppo¬ 
sition being that some sort of decoration was applied^ either ceramics of 
more probably stucco. A ruined mosque stands in the south-east corner 
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of the endpsiire^ but it is otherwise impossible to reconstnict the interiDf 
layout o| the castle. Time and treasure-himtirig Arabs have almost 
completely destroyed whatever buildings once stood there. 

The architecture qf the twin castles of Kasr d-Keir h of great inter^t 
and importance. The local prototype of such square fortihcations is 
undoubtedly to be found in the square garrison fortresses built by the 
fiomans from Akaba on the Red Sea to the Euphrates, and ser^ang to 
protect their Hoes of Communication. The siraia one of their 

great SjTtan roads, passed quite close by Kasr cl-Heir on its way from 
Palmyra to Resaia and thence to Sura on the Euphrates, The present 
buildings are» however, of later date. The discovery^ over a century ago, 
of an inscription on one of the pillars of the mosque in tJie larger casUe 
dates this buOding exactly. The inscription, which was removed and has 
unfortunately disappeared, stated that it was built in ^.0. by the 
Umayj'ad CaJipb Hisham, whose favourite residence, Re$^a^ was only 
some eighty kilometres northward across the steppe. Hiis means that 
the castle has the distinctiDn of being the oldest certain example of a 
fortified MuslLm enclosure. 

As to the date of the smaller castle^ expert opinion varies. There are 
features — such as the use of the acanthus and other ontmnental motifs 
essentially beUcnistic — w'hich seem to link it with the Byz;antLne period* 
and more particularly with Resafa and the Christbri ciinrches of 
Northern Syria. The way the moulding of the relieving arch over the 
gate is continued in each direction to meet the banking towers, achieving 
the eEect of a flowing ribbon of decoration, is directly reminisceni, for 
instance^ of Kalat Seman. It has therefore been dated as early a$ the 
sixth century* On the other hand, Professor Creswch, the foremost 
authority on early Muslim architecture, for ^’arions reasons ascribes it,^ 
like the larger castle, to the Umayyad period. The strong Mesopotamian 
induence^i both in the stucco work and in the treatment of the bricks^ 
which are set in chamcterisftcalJy thin mortar, arc said to bear out 
his supposition, since the Umayyads habitualJy recruited workmen of 
talent from all comers of the empire. Further, the hellenistic features in 
the decoratioiu are not necessarily a sign of Byzantine origin, since wc 
have Seen that the tJmayyads compromised with the established culture 
at every point. If Professor Creswell is correct, the lesser castle miist 
dispute with the larger the honour of being the earliest fortified Muslim 
cnclDSure, and vrill claim to preserve in its gate towers the earliest known 
example of Muslim stucco work, foreshadowing tiiose magnificent stucco 
designs which were later to adorn the mosques in Cairo and elsewhere 
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Perhaps for the tmveUei: the most signiBc^t thbsg about it all is that 
the Umay>'ad asstmilatioti ol classical htStieiices in Syda should havie 
been so complete that a division of opinion as to Bj^zantlne or ^luslim 
□Ti^in should still be possible among experts. 

As one looks out from the de or better from the summit 

of the isoUted tower^ at the deserts stretching unbroken in all directions, 
the question inevitably arises as to what these lai^c buildings were doing 
there at all. Their extent and nature make it quite evident that they 
i^^re not simply asothej of those summer palaces which the Umayyads 
put up in the draert. They must have shelteTcd a far larger community. 
Tlie clue to their nature is pro\^ded by certain walls, in places destroyed 
and in others only faintly indicated, which stretch southward from Kasr 
el-Heir for a hill five kilometres, eucio^g an immense area. A closer 
inspection reveals that these walls served lio defensive purpose, since 
they are buttressed both within and without, an anangement contrary 
to all accepted rules of fortification. Further, at the south end of the 
vast rectangle enclosed, the waUs arc provided with openings which 
quite evidently served as sluice gates. The whole area was, in fact, a 
huge garden, irrigated by water brought through chaiuiels several 
kilometres long, vestiges of which still remain. The sluice gates served 
the same purpose as they do in gardens at Palmjau today, namely to 
draw off an excess oi water after the sudden and violent storms which 
sometimes occur in the desert* (The supposition that the whole aiea was 
an artificial lake is untenable* since it has recently been discovered that 
there were gates in the walls and that the top oom^ of the walls were 
of mud-brick.) The implication of this great irrigated and cuitiwble area 
is that Kasr d-Heir housed a colony of people working on the land, and 
at the same time provided the security of which they were certainly in 
need in the open desert. Kasr el-Heir, like Resafa, was an artificial d^ert 
oasis whose existence demanded a highly organired administmtioiiK Its 
florescence in the Umayyad i^riod indicates the way in which these 
Arabs knew how to utilize and inenTpomte the Byzantine adminisimtiw 
genius, intn^ucuig into their own deserts talent which centuries of 
acclimatization had made less Greek than Syrian. 

In spite of their organization, their palaces, their poetryp their 
enlightenment and the democratic touch of the desert, the Umayyads 
were doomed. They were an. Arab minority in a world where tlie 
bourgeois tou-nsmen outside Syria {the Syrian lownsmen were fanatic- 
pro-Umayyad) were becoming progressively more hostile and more 
important, OtUy the unity of the Bedouin tribes, those chronically 
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ceatrifugal units, could have malntaiiied their pow^, and this unity 
they could not preserve. The succession of weak taiiphs after Hisham 
provided that opportunity for which orthodoxy tad long been waiting. 
Respectsable opinion, entrenched in the PmUu cities and the sanctu¬ 
aries of Ambiap and with astute Abbasid duection, was able to engineer 
an effective revolt. Propaganda was easy. Of all the TJmayyad cahpIiSp 
only Umar 11 had been an orthodox believerp a belief which he demon¬ 
strated primarily in the humiliating measures w^hich be imposed on 
religions minorities.^ Unmyyad scepticisnj was a convenient target 
which eveiyTi^here enabled rehgfous feeling to be marshalled against 
them. As oppcksltion grew’, the religious Issue obscured the more funda¬ 
mental struggle - the contest for empire between the paramoimt Arabs 
basing their strength and organization on heiltnized Sj™* and the 
Persianized civilization farther east. A contemporary poet went to the 
heart of the matter when he said, writing of the Abbasids, '^'Death to 
the Arabs'\ that is all their creed.^ After the defeat of the tJma\'\’ads in 
the held, death was indeed meted out to them with systematic thorough¬ 
ness. No member of the House of Umayya, on whom the Abbasids 
could lay their handsp was spared. The treatment they received offered 
an ironk contract to the clemency which they themselves had shown to 
their conquered opponents a hundred years earlier, Ttie last caliph^ 
Marw-an 11 , was stptured and beheaded in Egypt, and over seventy 
members of the royal house, who could not bo disused of in any other 
way, w’cre treacherously murdered by the appointed reprcsentativies of 
Abbasid orthodoxy after having surrendered on an oath of indem¬ 
nity. At Hesafa the corpse of Hisham was exhumed mtd the dead 
bones flogged. Almost alone of the members of the great house his 
grandson escaped, to found in Spain theTdngdom and dynasty of 
Cordova. 

Tlie new Abbasid power w-as based on Ira.q and Persia, and the capital 
of Islam was thus transferred to Baghdad. This shift of power eastward 
had incalculable effects. It involved the Persianization of Islam^ and 
wus to colour the whole future of the Faith. Muslim dogma came to be 
interpreted in the light of Peisian ideas, and the possibilities of a fruitful 
union with classic thought gradually disappeared. The free, priestless, 
essentially practical faith of Arabia grew in the Tigris valley tortuous 
and restricting, and the oriental Abbasid court, with its luxury and its 

* Tli«e mmures were bkiEi wiilely in Umar Jeetted that 

Chrurtiafu might nut trstily in the taw cQnrts, wear a tnrbui or use a fiaddln^ aud 
must ww diatinctiw ulothic^. 
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deaf-mutes, its \^ilcd women, its ceremony and its Median absolutisin, 
modified tlie IsJamic outlook to its grave injury. In addition, the rise: ol 
the Abbasids meant the eclipse of Syria. The new nileis, jealous ol the 
role tliat Syria had plaj-ed and continually fearful that Unin>y^d 
apathies might lead to revolt, did evcTylbing in their power to 
u-eaken and impoverish the country. No doubt was to remain in SyTiau 
minds that they were again provincials. Syrians accepted the position 
grudgingly. Time and again the white banner of the Unmyyads was 
raised, and time and again tlie Abbasids stamped out the revolts* As the 
chances of elective insurrection grew less^ the white banner became 
more and, mom the sj^bob the almost mystical symbol, of Syrian 
Independence. Around it, and around the pemon of the sufyani, the 
messianic representative of the House of Umay^ya who w-as to return 
and restore the country to its imperial glory, the hopes of Syria were 
centred. Such hopes were a necessary tonic through the lean centuries 
that followed, when one foreign governor after another — .^bfaasid, 
Fatimid, Ayyubidi or Ottoman — ruled or misruled from the old 
Umayyad capital. 

The Abbasid neglect of SyTia could not for strategic reasons be as 
absolute as the rulers might have wished. The iialiph Al-^Mamtin built a 
great fortified town at Raqqa on tlie Euphrates some two hundred 
kilonietries from Aleppo, and it was oddly enough the most magnificent 
and satrapic of the Abbasids, ITaroun-aJ-Raschid of the Thousand and 
Owe Nighis^ who for a time took up his residjence there and moved hb 
court into Syrian territor3% The ruins of the town still show the scale on 
which these Abbasids built. AUMamun's town was not tlie earli^^t 
foundation nor Raqqa tlie first name given to the site. The way in 
which it has often been rechristened neatly illustrates how Syrian 
history has accumulated in r^ular stratifications. Such changes of name 
are the mle ruther than the exception. The town was founded by Alex¬ 
ander the Great and baptised Nicephorion* Later it became a border 
town in Parthian hands, and reappears in the third century AiD* as 
Callinicon, so named after a sophist executed there m the reign of 
GaLlknm, Finally in the fifth century it became known as Leontopolis 
after the short-lived Empenor Leo IL Plundered by the Persiims and 
relortificd by Justinian, ^e classic dty, already ageing, became known 
at the time of the Muslim conquest as Raqqa (= morass) owing to the 
presence of a sw^amp in the neighbourhood. It was near the Raqqa of 
thb period that the battle of Sif&n was fought, where in 656 the Umay- 
yads with shrewd cynicism secured the caliphate by raising the Koran 
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upon their spears and appealing to arbitratbtL A ocntuiy later Al- 
Mamun's new town was built beside the old; it took the name of Rahqa 
t= Gqrnpaiuon), possibly because a "cumpanjoa^ town to the older 
fotifldatioo. Changes in nominal identity w'ere not yet over. Before the 
mid-fourteenth century, when the town went into complete eclipse, the 
older name of Raqqa had again become current, repladng RaJiqa, It 
stUl does duty for the excessively ugly little town whicb has sprung up 
in the last sixty years. 

It is not for the modem town that one visits Raqqap but for the 
unpeopled Abbasid dty. Its immense walls cndose an empty world 
where sheep crop a sward that in the dry friable East seems giadously 
green and smooth. The grassy undulations oo’^'er and conlound the plans 
of streets and palaces^ A ghmee the sruviving work and tlie curious 
horseshoe shape of the walls is enough to indicate that here is some' 
thing very different from the other great monuments - PalmjTra, 
Halebiyahi Resafa and the rest - that are to be visited in the Syrian 
desert. At Raqqa one passes the frontiers of the classic world. The place 
is repinesentati\"e of another outlook and civilisation^ for the Abbasids 
when they came brought Iraq and Persia with them up the Euphiutes. 
Al-Mamnn's city 772) w^as indeed in many respects a reficction of 
the great drcnlar city which Al-Mansur had built at Baghdad ten years 
earlier. Like the latter its wralls were of brickp though it was horseshoe 
shaped rather than round, the open end of the horseshoe, facing the 
river, being dosed with agreat v^'all. The walls, with their round flanking 
towers, are still the most impressive thifig at Raqqa and in the Middle 
Ages two horsemen could ride comfortably abreast upon the rampart 
walk. Indeed, at that period the main wall-still in existence - was 
prec:eded by a lower and less formidable outer wad and thb in turn was 
protected by a deep ditchn VVithLn the walls there stand a brick tower- 
minaret, said to be of the twelfth century, and the remains of a mosque 
contemporary with Al-Mamun, which shows eastern influences more 
particuhLrly in its square ground plan, its bastioned walls, and the way 
in which mud brick and burnt brick are used respettivdy for waUs 
and arcades. The most important of the town gates, and tcKhy the 
only one preserved, wtis that fadng down the river to Baghdad. Its 
importance was symbolic 0! the direction in which Abbasid allegiance 
lay. 

Raqqa impresses the traveller more than any mere enumeration of its 
renuming archif^tural features would lead one to expect. The immen¬ 
sity and quiet of the areo that was onoe a tow^, whose carpet of green 
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ciVCTS the indeoendes of time and dHapidation. is satisfying.* ^ 
south the hun^-ing Euphrates; north^-ard a desert Mimt^; and. mt^ 
Z ramparts an extraordinary oi things; the v«dls^«t on ^e 

presence of a tiswn which is quite obvmusly not there. The resulting 
effwr is curious, for the imagination supplies what the site api^ to 
demand: Raqqa is one of those places which are popularly ^d to 
■haunted’. In the perspecti^ of history. Raqqa \m amelanchdy 
flavour, which perhaps adds to the atmosphere of the place 

It stands at the beginning of a long period of Sy^ previncmhsm. 
Outside Aleppo and Oamasens there was to ^ noth^ f rtoe"^ 
buQt for centuries. The next people to conceive ^ything on the «^e 
of Raqqa, Kasr el-Keir Of the buildings of earlier periods, were th 
Crusaders over three hundred years latere 
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CHAPTER VU 


CRUSADER CASTLES 


MdtfGH it is six and a half centuries sipce the last Crusaders em^ 



barked for Cyprus ^ the architectural imprint of the crusading enter* 


prise lies heavy on the Syrian littoral. Imineiise, and immensely 


solid, their castles couch on the mountain spurs* clawing the rock 
and the spare soil. They doniinate Hie passes that Lead from the Muslim 
hinterland to what was for so long the Frankish seaboand It issymboEc 
of the liberality with wldch the Latins buUt these fortress works that 
some can no longer be identified: no name mentioned in the crusading 
chronicles will fit and w'e ignore who built them* what si^es, if any, they 
sustained* and when they fell at last into Saracen hands. Such anony¬ 
mity is inevitable when castles seem to have sprung up fully armed, like 
the soldiers of the Jason legend, on almost every promontory and tdi, 
and beside every rapine, from Edfis^ to the Gulf of Akaha on the Red 
Sea. From this multiplicity stand out in due and impreadve prominence 
the greater castles, the last ol the Crusader endeavour. As a group they 
constitute the cream of medieval military aichttecture and are known 
by their nanies and deeds. No anonymity here. Banias under Hermon^ 
B^iifort* Sahta, Maxkab* Sahyoun, Krak of the Knights: these and 
others are famous and embody half the history of the Latin kingdom. 

Not only the architectural achievement of the Crusaders, but their 
drive and determination are brought home in sheer weight of stone: the 
repeated triumph of setting up these land leviathans, often in the most 
inaccessible places* still astounds. Yet it is not a matter of bulk aJerne: 
the castles impress equally in the skill of thetr masonry, the strategic 
cunning of Ihelr layout, and unexpectedly tin buildings of such severe 
purpose) by sudden beauty of detail. The lovely capitals and columns 
ol the chapd doors at Markab. the Warden's Chamber at Krak with its 
ribbed vaulting and roses carved in stone, are an essential expression 
of the buildiiig sense which produced in the same castles the huge 
cisterns that held w ater for a five years* siege, and Hae towering south 
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wall of the irmcr ward. Great atrengtli and great delicacy: in fact, tbc 
architectural genius of twelfth- and tMrteenth-ceDtui3" Frartce, but 
doubly iiupressiw in these hiUs and in such alien surroundings. 

To %isit all t±ie major castles takes more time and energ^y t h a n the 
average traveller has at bis disposal* yet - to get a proper impression of 
the literal weight of Frankish adiievement — it is unpoTtant to see more 
than just one or two of these monuments. On gromids both of geo¬ 
graphical position and function, tlie castles are separable into two main 
types- There am on the one hand the mountain castles, set to control 
the passes that lead through from the Muslim hinterland to tlie sea 
acro$s the Lebanon or the Jebel Akwi, and on the other the coastal 
castles whose duty was to watdi the coast road and the portSi and to 
protect the littoral if necessary against the Muslim fleet centred on 
Egypt- Dotted up the coast fromTyra to Latakia, th^ maritime castles 
are not on the whole so large, so w'dl-preserv^cd, or so impressively 
placed, as the mountain fortresses. None the less they have the advan¬ 
tage of ]ym^ on the main road and a normal progress up the coast brings 
ooe automaiicaUy to the castles at Sidon. Byblos and Tripoli* Of such 
coastal Crusader sites p two — Nephm and Tortosa — are perhaps particti- 
larly worth mention. The first for the intrinsic charm of its position and 
because it is so easily overlooked: and tlie second both for its archi¬ 
tectural beauty and for the insight which it gives into ecclesiastical and 
civil life in the Latin kingdom. 

The site of Nephin. some ten miles south of Tripolip is hidden from 
the road by the houses of Enfeh village* It is a narrow' peninsula of rock 
running out at right angles from Qie coast into deep w^ater- Two great 
trenches carved in the solid rock to water le%^el isolate it from the main- 
land. The largest of these trenches is a good hundred feet across, and it 
is characteristic of the thoroughness of the Franks that they ^ould 
have expended so mucli labour to create so tiny an island fortress.^ 
Though almost nothing remains of the castle itself, the place has charm. 
The island-peninsula rises from blue-green "water and the grass among 
the boulders is dotted with salty marine flowers. The local fishermen 
paint their boats brown and white and moor them in tlie lee of the 
island, and they themselves come there to dry their nets. Otherw^isc the 
site is deserted and the castle, of whose history almost nothing is knoivUp 
has disappeared. It was presumably taken* as time passed* by the 
ancestors of these some fishermen, to supply stone for Enfeh village. 

Northward from Tripoli, the road to Tortosa runs through country 
surprisingly im-Phoeniciau. Tlie strip of cultivation that is elsewhere 
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wedged between the tnomitdnsand the coast gives way, as the Lebane^ 
heights recede^ to a dim imfruitful plain;. The sandy soil looks devitalised 
and carries expanses of yellowish nodding grass. Sluggish streams curl 
and twist their way out through saltings to the sea and gulls stray fax 
mland. The dead character of the landscape is somehow* accentuated by 
infrequent docks and their shepherds, giving, as they sometimes do, an 
impression of aimlessness and loss. E\-en the barrel-rcwied huts of the 
pasture people, constructed of reeds ^ fail to break the monotone and are 
as colourless and tinobtrusive as the plain itself. It b where this country 
ends and the mountains - the Jebel Alawi - again approach the sea that 
the fishing town of Tartus stands. There, at Tortosa as tlie Cnisadei^ 
called it, the Order gf the Templars established their principal fortress. 
In the great banqueting haJl, nearly fifty yards long, hung their stan¬ 
dards and trophies, and there the Order met for counsel and deUberation^ 
The castle is now sadly mutilated; modem houses and hovels have 
intruded upon it svithout ceremony, and it is difficult to foim any 
adequate idea of its origina] impo rtance. Little e^^en remains of the great 
keep from which in 1188 the blaster of the Order and the Knights 
successfully repulsed the attacks of Saiadin when tlie town and outer 
precincts of the castle had laUcii. One is still shown, however* the small 
postern giving directly on the sea, whence after the fall of the town the 
last Crusaders left the soil of Tripoli and sailed to Cyprus. 

Separated from the Templars* Castle and standing within its own wall 
there existed also in Crusader times the episcopal towii, centring round 
the cathedral shrine of our Lady of Tortosa, Of the town wall on the 
north and ^ist a considerable stretchy induding the North Gate^ stiU 
stands; but it is tlie cathedral itself, presented through a series of misad- 
ventures as storehouse^ mosque and garrison, that creates the special 
interest of Tortosa^ Tortosa was from early times an important Christian 
sanctuary. Its altar claimed the honour of being tJie first dedicated to 
the Virgin, and St Peter w^as \-aguely reputed to ha%*e there celebrated 
mass. The earthquake which at an early date destroyed the church, but 
by miraculous good fortune presEr^'ed the altar intact* only served to 
increase the prestige of the shrine. It was thus upon a site already 
revered that tlie Franks in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries erected 
the present cathedral. It soon acquiied reputation as a place of pUgrim* 
age^ and people from all over Europe - including Joinville the historian 
^ came to pay homage to Hie Virgin of Tortosa* The exterior of the 
cathedra] gives no impression of what is to come. It is a little heavyi 
almost squat in appearance, and was indeed reinforced in the thirteenth 
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cenmry for purposes of defence* The front also, before which 
Raymond of Antioch was stabbed by of the Assassins, though said 
to be remarkable, is certainly unsatisfactory, and the arrafigemeot of 
the windows and their relatiotisbip to the west door cannot have been 
altogether pleasing even before dlshgurement by the Muslims* The 
effect of the interior is very diHerent. One discovers with surprise and 
admiiation what is in essentials a fine French church of the transition 
period, reminiscent of buildings to be found both in Burgundy and 
Pro^-ence. To sp^rify a nave carried on lour archfs, with side-aisles* 
three apses at the east end and a fine barrel roof, is to say nothing. It is 
the proportions tliat count, the w^ay in which the weight and s^^lidity of 
this fortress clmrch are translated into symmetry and grace. The effect 
is undoubtedly increased by the magnificent colours - a range of ambers 
maxbted with verdigris - which the stone has acquired through time and 
a happy neglect. Yet there i$ more to it than this+ One realizes after a 
rnoment that here is one of the few churches, not in a nimed state, tliat 
one has really been able to Custom dictates that archLteotmal bodies 
must wfiir clothes. This one is utterly bare, pure masonry: not a lamp, 
not a pulpit, not a piece of plaster* not even - creeping discreetly along 
the bottoms and angles of the walls - the inevitable electric wmng. 
Here b a church naked, laigdy as the inspired masons left it* and the 
beauty of fine construction in stone, essentially an architectural beauty, 
comes home to one with great effect* 

Castles are necessary for defence, but works such as the cathedral of 
Tprlosa suggest a settled dvilization, and imply that their builders 
envisaged the permanency of that civilization. One glimpses at Tortosa 
the laborious effort to establish a pennanent Ftankisb culture aud 
society that must have ixintuiued in tlic many quiet intervals between 
the alarms and excursions of two hundred years. TIic cathedral at 
Tortosa, though the greatest, is merely one of a number of eoclesiastical 
monuments which speak with greater iutensity and pathos of the failure 
of this endeavour than do the sombre castles. At Tyre more than 
eighteen churches were built, excluding the cathedral of which the 
historian William of Tyre was at one time the illustrious archbishops All 
these have disappeaied, btit elsewhere many such momimeaLs stiU exist: 
among them one might mention the cathedral of St John at Beyrouth^ 
now* sadly mutilated and beplastered] or the church looking out to sea at 
Byblo$ with its elegant baptistery; or, not least, the modest little church 
at Kouabba, just off the main road before one reaches Ras Chaqqa* 
It stands alone on a hUlock among vines and olives, unassuming and 
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deserted. The chamdecnis which haunt its walls stoe down at the 
intruder like gargoyles, and evien under a hot Levant sun it is incongru¬ 
ously but unmistakably occidental. Few modeni travellers visit it, yet 
in its simplicity and silence it evokes better than many more imposing 
remains the strange oature of the Latin efiort. 

Of the great monntaiji fortresses that guard the approaches to the 
coast from the hinterland^ the most splendid and the most impressive 
is undoubtedly Kiak of the Knights, and for this reason it should be 
reserved to the last. Any castle after Krak h an anti-dimax. One may 
properly lead up to Krah by visitmg Beaufort, Markab and Sahyouu, all 
giant Crusader castles of the first order which have the adrantage ol 
being tolerably accessible from tbe ccast. The best view of Beaufort is 
from the east. There the sprawling ruin hangs nearly a thousand feet 
above the Litani River, the Leontes of the Ancients, and you look 
straight across to it from the Merdjayouo road on the other side of the 
gorge. It is an imprKsive vantage-point. The abyss acts like a sounding- 
boJt, and in the stillness every note from the castle precipices comes 
faithfully across. You hear tlic noise of goats clambering across the scree 
below the castle walls before you have spotted them, and you recognizse 
the goat'boywiiistle, that limpid but somehow inhuman note common 
to all the hlUsides of the Mediterranean. 

The castle belonged first to the lonlship of Sayette and later to tbe 
Templars, but, in spite of that forbidding goige, fell to the arms of both 
Saladin and Beibars. It is said that during the first siege the Lord of 
Sayette. m spite of having received a safe-conduct from the Saracens, 
was tortured in view of the castle walls in order to break the defenders 
morale. WTieiher such an episode occurred or not, it is typical of many 
others which go to prove, if proof were necessary, that chivalrous 
relations were rarely the rule between CrusadeT and Saracen. It is 
that Saladin sometimes exercised a dcmency, both humane and politic, 
which created a legend in Christendom (and was e?cplained with 
delightful naiuiU by the supposition that he must ha’v^ had an English 
mother); but he was an exception. After the fall of Safad, Eeibars, in 
spite of his oath, massacred two thousand of the defenders. The same 
thing had happened earlier at Edessa. and was to recur Later after the 
fall of Acre and of Beyrouth. The Franks wure no better- Raymond 
of ChatOlon's perfidy was a byword, and when as a prisoner he was 
cut down with his own swotd. it an appropriate end. The ma^acre 
of the tenacious Muslim garrison on the lab of Tripoli, and the dis¬ 
graceful and tragically ironic sack of Jerusalem, after hymns bad 
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been sung in procession about the city walls, were amotie the exploits of 
Christian chivalry. 

Markab lies north of Tortosa. Here, though the mountains come down 
dose to the sea in the usual way, they art less rocky than elsewhere. 
There is dialk in the soil. The skin of earth is more ample, and only here 
and there docs the underJying skeleton of rode split through. Predpitous, 
the hills are yet smooth and cany turf. It is in such country that one 
suddenly se« against the sky the great mass of Markab, its black basalt 
walls and towers out in contrast to the white chalk ridges they 

dominate. Standing on a spur two or three miles inland. Markab com¬ 
bined tlie tactical position of the mountain fortress, guarding as it did 
the route through to Kadmus and Masiaf, with the duty and possibility 
of watching the port of Banias and the coast road. Its strength was such 
that Saladin, even after his victory at Hattb. dared not attack it. and 
lor a hundred and fifty years it remained in Frankish bands. Only in 
12S5, when the game was up and the cod of the Crusader occupation 
was in sight, did the fortress capitulate and the defenders depart with 
safe-conduct to Acre. 

From the coast at Banias a bad, and finally precipitous, read crawls 
up to the castle. It was one of the great strong points of the Hospitallers, 
and the finer parts of the fortifications were erected by them in the 
thirteenth century. The water cisterns which lie under the great paved 
court, the chapel with its north and west doors, and finally the round 
keep, are particularly impressive. The last, second in sine only’ to that at 
Coucy. built in Northern France a century bter and destroyed by tlie 
Getmans in the First World War, must be dimhed both for tlie clew 
map-like impression of the fortifications to be gained from the summit, 
and for the tremendous \icw over coast, sea and mountains. From this 
vantage-point the sire of the area girdled by the double castle wall 
becomes at once apparent. Upon those walls four knights and twenty- 
eight men-at-arms kept watch night and day, year in and year out. 
Within them whole viUagcs with their livestock retired for shelter, and 
a ftw years' supply of provisions was comfortably housed. By nature 
fortified perhaps more strongly than any of the great Crusader castles, 
one sees how Markab is posed on the sumnnt of a triangular spur which 
is joined to the main mountain ridge by a narrow' isthmus at its apex. 
One sees dearly, too, how the great works of the castle are piled iip to 
face this single danger-point, and the isthmus itself severed from tlm 
mountain by a deep moat, 

Sahyounis within a couple of hours’ drive of Markab. The road inland 
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to the castle from LataJda follows the gracious valley of the Nahr 
el-Keblr, The landscape b no longer Like the coast country. The river 
winds and sweeps in a widegiavel bed; watering cattle come down to the 
shingle and stand knee-deep in the cturent. There aie solid'Lookbig 
dumps ol hlackbeny bushes* and here and there a few plane'trees- On 
either side of the valley, coombs* whose streams are fringed with dwarf 
poplars^ nm up into the foot-hills. Op one of these coombs the load 
turns, and climbs at last to the village of Haffeh. There a track - it b 
hardly more — branches off to Sahyoun and one emerges into mountain 
country: bouldera> evergreen shm^ and tenacious dw^f oak. Sahyond 
does not stand out, like most of these motmtain fortresses, but grasps a 
rocky ridge* one among many such ridges. After a precipitous descent 
into a ravine ^ j ust practicable by car -- the track climbs out again and 
up to withm a stone's throw of the castle walls. Tlie traveller is there 
immediately confronted by the most remarkable feature of Sahyoun ^ 
a tremendous channel* cut fri solid rock, separating the ridge on which 
the castic stands from the hillside beliind-. Tliis extraordinary diWde, 
w^hose towemig sides are haun ted by that decorative bird the black-and- 
scarlet wall’Creaper^ w^as spanned by a drawbridige carried on an bolated 
pinnacle of rock whose hundred and ten feet still rise sheer from the bed 
O'! the hewm channel.^ There could be no more astonishing testimony to 
the energy and determination of the Franks. The tragedv^ their tragedy h 
was that in spite ol such labour the castie feU to Saladio in ii8S alter a 
bare seventy years' occupation and was* unlike many other castles, 
nei-^r recaptured^ Their loss was m a sense our gain* for almost aione 
among the great castles Sahyoun did not pass later into the hands of the 
military orders* those indefatigable bniidJng cojporations who in the 
thirteenth century remodelled aU they touched, and so it ramams a 
unique example of the earlier twelfth<entury Crusader work and of the 
modificatious which the Franks fii%t introduced into the lortresses which 
they occupied, Tlie long ridge on which the castle stands lies between 
two precipitous ravines and appears deceptively narrow. Actually 
Sahyoun from the two^floored keep witli its vaulted roofs, rising abow 
the rockH^hanuel* to the extreme end ol the Joww fortress* eo^'ers a 
greater area than any of the other castles in Syria. So large is it that 
two hundred years after the Franks had left* a considerable town, the 
capital of the district, stood comfortably wUhui the walls. 


ih. oi earbw Bywtine wwk; it is therefore 

was M tBlargcmoiil of the arUficia] ditch 
Which the aaotnts hahituflUy set to guartt the ippmach tu their fortrrssesH 
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The approEidi to Krak se^ms to announce something special. North 
of the Tripoli-Homs road the qountT>' grows steadily wilderp and it is In 
almost mooriand landscape that the great pile of Krak is first tevealed 
on a spur of the foot-TiHls, juttmg out over a marshy snipfl-frequented 
plainp the Boqu^ of the Cnisaders. Fine at ant" time, the scene is 
perhaps most impresdve in winter when clouds arc hanging on the 
hills and the castic looms dark against the sky, and the marsh below' is 
desolate. 

T. E. Lawrence thought Krak ‘perhaps the best preserved and most 
wholly admirable castle in the world'. It is difhcuJt not to agree. The 
soliditj' and the art which appear to be the salient features of Crusader 
architecture are at Krak combined in supreme fashion. To stand on the 
top of the south-w est tower gives one the impression of being on a 5bip*s 
bridge, and the kestrels, that wheel in the air above these Syrian castles, 
scream as bitterly as gulls. The fortress buffets the wind and rides above 
the extended landscape with the confidence and mastery of a ship. 
There is the same strength, together with the same beauty of design. 
As on a fine vessel, the precision of the scheme transcends the utilitarian 
and creates a work of art. The plan of the concentric waUs, the dis- 
position of the fianking towers, and the whole layout of the inner 
castle, are infinitely pleasing, and at the same time are contrived with 
the exactitude and economy of a naval architect's blueprint. But the 
comparison ultimately fails. In it$ immense solidity and weight the 
castle is pure mountain. And Indeed the great slant wall that slopes 
outward beneath the south-Tvest tower, a wall eighty feet thick, was 
known to the astonished Muslims as ‘the Mountain'. 

Tliis creation stands, owing to the skill of its builders, time's leniency, 
and the faltlifid restoration of the French, much as it did when the 
Crusaders left it over six hundred and fifty jtuirs ago. It is thus one 
of the few medieval castles that the amateur can not only ‘fed', but, 
owing to its full preservation, understand. Indeed the perfection of 
this preservation makes Krak seem kicongruously empty, and its 
aitence out of place. These halls and passages, essentially functional 
architecture of the best sort, ought to be filled with the knights and 
sergeants for whom they were designed; the babble of medieval French 
ought to reach one from the gtiard-room and the chanted Latin Mass 
from the twelfth^enturj' chapel. For a hundred .Tnd fifty years without 
a break Uie Crusaders within these walls - as many as two thousand 
men when the place was fully garrisoned. Tlie Hospitallers received the 
castle from Raymond of Tripoli in 114s, and it was they who were 
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responsible fox remodelUng it and cneadng the present fortress. Not long 
after the Order had taken over^ Ntir-«i'Diii attempted the place and 
iffas roundly beaten under the walls. Sajaditii twenty-five >mrs later^ 
marched on the castle, saw its strengtli and marched away again- 

Inside the walls life con tinned from generation to goneratiQn, and 
with it continned the daily bn^oess and routine^ the policy andadminis- 
tration, that the maintenance of an important feudal fief involved. 
Meetings and banquets took place in the thirteenth-centuiy hall; great 
figures came and went- The King of Hungar>' was a visitor and left 
behind him* as a gift in perpetuity* the rents of many Hungarian acres. 
Geoffrey de JoinvUle in the castle, who seemed to his brother 
knights the type of the true Crusader, and to Richard Ccenr-de-Lion 
^^tirthy, for Ins bravery, to quarter the arras of England with his own. 
He was perhaps buried Ln the chapel near the sis Crusaders whose 
bodies viTrt found not long ago. From their airy vaulted chamber in 
the south-west tower, the Wardens of the Castle looked down on it all 
and in due course succeeded one another^ Their names^ such as Hughes 
Revel, . 4 nnaut de Montbnm, typify the fundament^y French nature 
and composition of this curious monastic enterprise. 

Elsewhere the Crusader tide began to ebb+ at first slowly - the fall of 
Edessa as early as 1144 had been the initial sign - and then after the 
middle of the thirteenth century with catastrophic speed- One after 
another towns and castles fell: jenisalem, the capital of the kingdom, 
had already gone in 1244 and Antioch fell in 1268. Soon only the coastal 
belt and a few strong points remained- All the hinterland of Homs and 
Hama over which Krak had once exercised suzerainty became bostfie 
territory', and the bastion castlCi guarding tbe vital rift betw'ecn the 
Lebanese and Alawi Mountains* became more and more isolated. True 
the garrison could signal to the great keep-tow^er at Safita* whei^ce a 
message might be dashed on to the castle at Arima. and so to thecoast; ^ 
3^t yearly the Saracens ventured with greater impunity beneath tlie 
castle walls and oommunications grew more hazardous. No longer a 
bastion, Krak became a vast and lonely outpost. A letter writ ten by the 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers in 126S speaks of his financial diffi- 
cultles uow that most of tho Kingdom of Jerusalem was in enemy handSj 
and, even more serious, of bis reduced numbersH Whereas Krak alone 
had maintained a gardson of tivo thousand at the beginning of the 
century, Krak and Markab at this date* he says^ could muster only some 
three hundred knights between thenu Throe years after tliis letter, in 
* The CmaQflen hml alw Lcamt tncun the MtisUro bow to ok carrier pisMOi- 
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1271, the Sultan BeibaTS, that competent general who had started life as 
a slav’e in DamascnSr tuought up an army^ against the castle. Until Krak 
was taken there was no safe access to the sea. It was, as a Saracen 
chronicler mamtained, "a bone stuck in the vesy throat of the Muslims*. 
The castle, however, was stiU marvellotisly strong and the fighting 
monks who defended it, In spite of their depleted numbers, experienced 
and detenntned. Though the Saracens pierced both they conid 

not win the mountain-Uke wall and the south-west stronghold. The 
siege, moreover, costly and, among many others, the Sultan's own 
squire fell in the assaults. It was at this point that Beibars devised an 
expedient which Christian contemporaries called treachery, but which 
indeed was only one of those ruses that the morality of war approves. A 
letter, which the defenders took to be genninei was conveyed Into the 
castle. It purported to come from the Count of Tripoli and instructed 
the garrison to suiTcnder. Thus after a century and a half Krak capita- 
lated: and the knights, granted a safe^nduct provided they returned 
to Christendom, rode away to the coast, leaving behind them this 
architectural monujnent to their long occupation. 

Before passing on to discuss various aspects of these castles, mention 
must be made of two fortresses of the Crusader period^ not, however, 
primarily connected with the Crusaders - Sheizar and Masiaf. Both are 
accessible from Hama and, though they do not compare in size with the 
great castles that have been mentioned, their assodations and their 
dramatic situation render them remarkable ^ SheUar lies in the rolling 
plain that stretches far southward from Aleppo * having on one side the 
blue line of the ALaw'i MouDtains and on the o ther the emptiness of the 
deserts It isa plain of mud villages, witii conical beedii ve huts, where the 
men wear magnificent saffron robes^ and the w'omeu dresses of red and 
blue* It Ls the plaiii where they rear the best horses m Syiia^ descended 
perhaps from the stock of the Seleuctd cavaJn' whose stud farm was 
situated there, at Apamea. No vista but seems to have a man cantering 
on a horse^ show'ing off his mount and trappings. No vista either is 
without a bald trodden threshing floor for com and barley crops, the 
solo Viiealth of the district. It is in this treeless rolhng country^ that 
Sheizar stands, on a bend cJ the Orontes River, There, as often in its 
emufse, the river is sunk wdl below the levd of the surrounding plaLn and 
the traveller looks down from steep escarpments to a winding deft of 
green^ where huge wooden water-wheels lilt and parcel out the water to 
shady orchards and gardeiis* The castle stands above the river on a long 
thin spur of rock whose shape acquired for it the name of the 'Cock^s 
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Ccmb\ Its importance lay not only id the strength of the position but 
in the fact that it controlled one of the major fords of the Qmntes- 
The andents realized the value of the site and it is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Pharaoh Totmes III. Though fortified in very early 
times p the present castle dates mainly from the twelfth century when it 
was rebuilt after a disastruus earthquake. It is of Saracen workmanship 
and was in fact one of the chief Arab fortresses. Its Interest is thus that it 
gives one a gLimpse of what the people on the "other side" were doing. 
The stronghold belonged to the princes of the Banou Munqid family, 
and it is closely associated with Usamah Ihn-Munqid^ perhaps the 
most readable and entertaining of the chroniders of the early crusading 
periocL His memoirs not only reveal the picture of an exceptionally 
cultivated Muslim gcntlenmu, but describe the chase, life in the castle, 
the expeditions against the nearest Frankish stronghold at Apamea 
and the successful resistance which Shclzar itself put up on mote than 
one occasion against the crusading armies. Today, though the entrance 
with its Arabic Inscription and the keep to the south are stilJ impressive, 
'La Grand Cfeare", as the Franks called it, is in a sorry state. A stinknig 
village squats among the mins and emphasizes the disappearance of the 
arts of w-aj and peace which were so successfully cultivated at ShcLzar 
in Usamah's lifetime. It b the old story, so often repeated in Syria, of 
six hundred years of haphazard neglect and destruction under Mame¬ 
luke and Turkish rule. Only poverty remains. 

The castle of Masiaf introduces the trawller to another factor of con- 
siderable importance in the hlstcny of the Crusades, the Assassitis. They 
w»ere members of a heretical Muslim sect, the Ismailisp foliow'ers of the 
Frophet*s son-in-law Ali* Thdr beliefs at the time of the Crusades were 
also held by Bie Fatimid dynasty in Egypt* but fortunately for the 
Franks they quarrelled with their feUow heretics and adopted on the 
whole a policy of cooperation with the invaders^ The name of Assassin 
they acquired from the inveterate habitp first contracted in Persia, 
of taking the drug hashish^ The perfection to which they brought the 
use of assassmation as a political weapon accounts lor the sense given to 
the word in the West. Tlie chief of the Ismailis in Syria in the 

middle of the twelfth century was Rashid el Din Sinarip knowm to the 
Franks as the ^Old Man of the Mountain", a tille which they conferred 
without distmetion upon his succesisor^. Joinville describes w’ith great 
picturesqueness the embassy and the gilts—including a giraffe iti rock 
crystal and a sset of chessmen - which the Old Man of the Mountain sent 
to St Louis. The value tp the Franks of the Ismaili aJliance lay largely 
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in tli« fact that the latter were established in the Alawi Mountains and 
thus protected a sector of the Latin flank- To bulwark their mountain 
stronghold the Assassins built a scries of castles, often on carhcr Byran- 
tine sites, of which Masiaf was, and remains, the most impressive. The 
castle itself is nothing — the Assassins at their best were mediocre 
military architects ~ but the position is admirable and the rums stand 
on a bold rock that detaches itself, with a sense of the dramatic, from 
the eastern flauks of the Alawi Mountains. The village and the sur¬ 
rounding country are also attractive. The road from Hama winds up a 
sumll vallev, whose stream, tributary to the Orontes, is overhung with 
azaleas; and the descendants of the Assassins, the Ismaili inhabitants of 
Masiai, now turned industrious peasants, plant their larves with pome¬ 
granate hedges. Castle and village were once a compact unit, enclosed 
in an encircling outer walL Though much of the latter remains, the 
village pays little attention to its stone boundary and spills pleasantly 
into orchards and gardens. The general air ol cleanlmess and well-being, 
of stone-built houses and mountain activity, provide a striking contrast 
to the rags of Sheizar, the dust and abjection of the villages of the plain. 
To return to the great Crusader castles. It is impossible for the 
stranger to vkit them without wishing to discover the ^wers to 
various teasing questions. Why, first of all, were they built In such 
numbers and on such a scale? What architectural influences wme 
predominant in their construction? How were such vast defensive works 
ever captured? And lastly, what was the society of which they were so 
often focal points? The answer to these problems involves consideration 
of certain aspects of the cnisading enterprise* 

The twelfth and thirteejiUi centuries in Western Europe maug:iirated 
the golden age of imlitary aichltecturet but that in itself Is not sufficient 
to account for the fever of Crusader htiildin^p and for the great nnniber 
and the vast size of their casties. llic latter vi^re brought into being by 
a serious problem uori’escistejit in the West - lack of manpower. The 
huge Crusader army tfiat crossed the Bosphorus had dwindledi it has 
been estlmatedi to loo.ooo when it sat down before Antioch. On the 
subsetjuent march sonth each fief and feudal principality* as it was 
created, drained ofi its complement of men. leaving an smaUer 
force available for quick coiiDentration against the enemy* Of the 
original army perhaps not mote than one in twenty reached Jemsalenu 
When that city fell and yet others sailed home, it is said that only five 
hundred knights remained m the southern provmce of the Latin kmg^ 
dom. For every armed kj%bt one must count ten. or perhaps more. 
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foot soldiers; evfin tHs, however, Q^ly m^es a total force of soinewhcre 
over five thousand meo. Anyway^ only the kmghts really counted. They 
were the decisive element in the battles of the timCp and it was essen' 
tiaUy the net superiority of the mounted Cruder over the Muslkn 
horaman that made possible the capture of the Holy land- Time and 
again the charge of the Crusader knights, with their heavier artuoui and 
larger breed of charger»achieved victory against fortes of overwhelming 
superiority. Though the disparity in ntimbers was exceptional, that 
defeat whicli Raymond of Toulouse, with three hundred French gentle¬ 
men, indicted outside Tripoli on a Saracen army of many thousands was 
symbolic of the military superiority of the armed and mounted nobility 
who constituted the striking weapon of the Crusader force. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries no new developments in tactics arose to 
challenge this superiority. Though the Muslim horse-bowmen with their 
skimushing methods, light armour and small fast Arabs could work 
havoc on a disorganmad force, they never learnt to meet the weight of a 
Crusader charge. 

However, when knights were numbered by scores every castialty 
counted. The lemforcements that trickled in, younger sonSp ad^TuturerSi 
pdgTiin-knights, were barely enough to make up losses. Tlius when the 
first properly organized reinforcement - the Second Crusade - came to 
hopeless grief in Asia Minor in the middle of tlie tw-elfth century, it was 
evident that the inadequate forces available in the Latin Kingdom 
could not hold it without intensive fortification^ Lack of manpower 
necessitated the Crusader castles. Even with a rizable anny the country 
would, for two reasons, hav^e been difficult to hold without strong points: 
first it Was elongated in shape, a maritime belt stretching from the last 
spurs of the Taurus range to Akaba on the Red Sea; and second the 
Crusaders did not control the route running north and south on the 
desert fringe to the east of Palestine and the Lebanon. Along this the 
Saracens could bring in reinforcements from Egypt, or tom Baghdad 
via Aleppo, and thence they could continually harass the Latins. It has 
been said^ and probably witli truth, that it was the tactical error of not 
seizing Damascus, and with it this inner route, at the time of the First 
Crusade that^ in the endp cost the Crusaders their kingdom. Had this 
hinterland been taken at once^ when them was a force adequate for the 
enterprise, the Latin Kingdom would have had its back to three hundred 
miles of almost waterless desert, not easily traversed by any large 
armed forcc^ In addition Egypt would have been isolated from Bagh¬ 
dad and the Istamic world cfiectivcly cut in tw*o. The hkiterkmdp 
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how-ever, uras not taken. Later, when manpower failed, the great inland 
castles were built to watch it and to hold, as best they might, the loog 
Crusader flank. 

The majof castles soon created problems of their own. Theh upkeep 
was so costly, and the charge of gamsonini so great, that the ordinary 
feudal lords found them difficult to run. Such men had other obligations 
w'hercas the supervision of these mammoth fortresses was a whole-time 
occupation. Further, life in the frontier castles was inevitably of a semi- 
monastic sort and over long periods could have little attraction for the 
secular knight and tus retainers, who knew and appreciated the pleasures 
of the coast. Again, continual vigilance was necessary, and continuity 
of command; on the death 61 a feudal owner, who might even leave a 
minor as heir, continuity was inevitably broken. The solution to these 
problems was supplied by the creation of the military orders, the 
Hospitallers and Templars. The former had been established in Pales¬ 
tine in a civil capacity since before the Crusades, and had supervised the 
pUgiim traffic, suppl^ung accommodation and, as thnr name suggests, 
creating hospitals for the sick. With the foundation of the Latin king¬ 
dom they acquired immensely increased importance. Forming them¬ 
selves into a highly organized military-inoiiastic order, responsible 
directly to the papacy, they won acquired lands, wealth and power. 
The Knights Templar, an offshoot of the Hospitallers created in 1 1 tS. 
were a pirnllal organization taking their name (rom the Temple 
enclosure at Jerusalem, where thdr &rst quarters were sitnated. These 
orders of armed monks, wearing on the surcoat that covered their mml 
respectively the white cross or the red, familiar from the illustrated 
history books of one’s childhood, came to provide the backbone of 
resistance to the Saracens, and in due course acquired the diarge of the 
great castles. This was a task for which they were entbiently fitted. 
Their mona'itic vows suited them to the dour hfe, their direct respoasi- 
hility to the papacy placed them beyond local feudal quarrels, and their 
character as undving corporations ensured continuity. Finally they 
both the necessary wealth, acquired through vast endow,'- 
ments, and the necessary organization- The latter was strict and 
impressive, F^ich order was composed of three classes of men - knights; 
sergeants recruited from the bourgeoisie; and chaplain-clerks. Each 
order, moreover, Itn'ied its own taxes, possessed its own diplomatic 
service and ran its own marine. Such were the states within the state 
on which devolved the defence of the great castles. To the HospitaUers 
fell the monster fortresses of Krak, ^larkab and Banias; to the Tempbrs, 
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Tortosa, Safita, Chastel Eouge, Arima and flnaUy B^ufort. By 1166 
there were only three castles in the Kingdom of Jerusalem w'liich the 
military' orders did not control. 

The next question that arises is an architecturaJ oMi what conception 
of miUtary^ architecture do these Cruisader castles express, and what was 
the pTedotninant architectura] inf uence in their construction? The 
whole problem is a spedallsed one. and angels tread the ground with 
considerable circumspection. One theory, in its extreme form, b that the 
Latins were initialJy pretty naive in these matterSp hut that after sedng 
the Ezyantine castles in Asia Minor, and as a result of prolonged contact 
with the Bj^aan tines, they adopted the methods of fortification with 
w'hich the Eiastem Empire had been familiar since the time of Justinian; 
that they had in fact cveiy^thing to learn and that the inspiration for 
their architecture came directly from Byzantium. Another theory, agaio 
expressed in its extreme brmp is that the inspiration of misading ardii- 
tecture came directly fiom France and Italy. Certainly neither of these 
extremes represents the truth, w^hicb probably lies somewhere between 
the two, Arab influence further complicates tfie problem, for Arab 
fortresses of Bysantine inspiration p such as Kasr el-Heir (see Chapter 
VI) p had gone up in Syria centuries prior to the Crusades p and Arabo* 
ByZfintine contacts had resulted in the evolution of Indigenous .Arab 
fortification P 

One tiling is certairi: if the Franks came in ignorance, they proved 
remarkable pupils and, whether exploiting their own knowledge or that 
of Byiance, they rapidly evolved a military architecture more formid¬ 
able than any tiling that had been seen before. This is not the place to go 
fully into the subjectp but a tentative review of the main features of 
crusading architecture in relation to their Latin or Arabo-Byjantine 
origins cannot be avoided.. 

TAi; SiUs* The Crusaders ntised most of their major castles on natural 
defensive sites, which thus in some degree determined their shape (cL 
hlarkab), and which had also sometimes been used by the Byzantines 
and Arabs before them. In the latter instance existing: fortifications 
w-ere often incorporated (Sahyoun is a good example). 

A/tfsOrtiy and IVflifj. Massive walls and the use of large btiildiog 
stones were in the andent tradition of Syrian and Phoeniciaii coii“ 
struction., (Baalbeck in this context at once springs to mind.) The 
Frankish architects seem to ha^^e revived this tradition. Their masonry 
is excelient and their massive walls are so well put together that the 
mortar is often hardly visible and tlie work at first sight resembles 
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freestone buUdin^. However, unlike the freestone workers of the 
Bvz^tiiie period who built Kaiat Senmn and the dead cities round 
Aleppo, they often filled the centre of their walls with rubble and mortar 
in conformity with the practice of mediev'al castle building. The face of 
their walls is also characterized by what is known as bussage, an effect 
produced by onlv levelling the fitting surfaces of stones and leaving a 
rough ‘boss* in the centre of each stone. This treatment, which both ad^ 
thickness to the wall and economizes labour, was not used either in 
medieval Syria, or in France before the thirteenth century. It had, 
however, been eornmon in Syna in classical times, and the Frants, ^bo 
adopted it soon after their arrival, may well have copied it from classical 
models. The Arabs did not begin to use it until about a century later. 

The masonry of the earlier Byzantine fortresses was on iht whole 
relatively light. Eastern siege tactics in the Saddle Ages prior to the 
crusading period were extremely imperfect, and thin walls were thus 
adequate. Sometimes, indeed, they were so thin that the ckfmtn ie 
ronde had to be carried on corbelling or on interior arcades (cf. the town 
walls of Resifa). The Byaantines calculated also on supplementing the 
fragility of their stone-work by ample garrisons, which - as we have 
seen - the Crusaders could not usually afford to do, and by deep pro- 
ditches. 



I Rectangular curtaio-toweT. i. Round haH-toww of diameter. 

Annin'S iodkatt lines of fire from given points on the curtain wau. 


rowers iitttf Fi>f. At the time of the First Crusade towers in 

Europe were not built along curtain walls to provide flanking fire, and 
the Franks in Syria probably took over the idea from the Byzantmei 
The latter had for centuries strengthened their walls in this ^y, but had 
usually been content to employ towers that were square in shape and 
projected a relatively small distance from the castle walls. In Syria, 
Halebiyah is a nice example of such fortification {see Chapter V). The 
Byzantines also tended to place their flanking towers wide apart. In 
*T. LawnsUMi CiflJfJw, Vijl- I, plate 12. 
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thesic matters* in the centuries immediately preceding tiie CmsadeSp the 
Arabs followed the Byzantine practice. It would give the wrong impres- 
sioti, howev'er, to pretend that the Byzantines and Arabs had never used 
anything but shallow square towers. There are, for Instance, four round 
comcr-tow era at Hesafa. The wails of Kasr el-Heir are wholly furnished 
with round towers, and at UldisLidiT, south-east of Syrian tenitoryp the 
waUs are flanked with round towers only some ten yards apart. 

The Franks with their flair for military^ architecture at once realized 
the importance of the Byzantine flanking tow'ers. But they also grasped 
that the fire provided along the walls was more eflective if the towers 
had considereble depth p and that the round tower was definitely better 
than the square* Not only was the round tow'er more solid, bnt it was 
more defensible, as the diagram on the previous page illnstrales. 

In S\Tia round flanking towers of considerable salient providing care¬ 
fully schemed covering £re are characteristically Latin. It was the Hos¬ 
pitallers who best exploited their possibilities^ and in the great castles 
of that Order the transformation which the Franks effected in the old 
Byzantine conception of the flanking tower is clear. Indeed Ibics of fire 
came to be so admirably deTiised by the end of the tw^elf ih century tliat 
Richajd Creur-de^Lion boasted of his castle at Les Andd>'S, w'hich 
incorporated all the Crusader innovations^ that it ^might be hdd even if 
its wails were made of butter'. The infiuence of the military' architecture 
of the Holy Land reached England as early as the niiddlo of the tw'elfth 
century^ and at Alnvrick Castle (1140-50) the Importance of flanking 
towers is already recognized. 

Th^ Though the Byzantines had erected keep-like dtadels in 
their fortified towns* the square keep was essentially a Norman creation 
and came into fashion with the Tower of London, built by WTUiam the 
Conqueror just before the First Crusade. Almost more soM thau any¬ 
thing except the concrete fortifications of the tw'entieth centuryp the 
keep w-as admirably suited to the conditions of early feudal warfare 
when forces were small and siege lactics not fully developed. On the 
other hand* the keep suffered from the wneakness inherent iu purely 
passive defence. It pro^dded no flanking firej and could aocommodate 
for obvious reasons only a very ^all force and that force could be hope¬ 
lessly blockaded^ sincep with the one small entrance that defensive 
prudence dictatedp sorties were almost impossible* It has been said that 
a k^p could be defended by one man; it has also been rightly pointed 
out that 'it could certainly be besieged by two, standing one each side 
of the doorway to prevent cgtess\ The w^kness of the keep bad not. 
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howevier, bi^u rnad^ tL&ar at thft tinie of thft Pirst CruAafifi-1 1 in its 

heyday^ and the Crusaders on their arrival built keeps in what was theii 
the latest style of European architecture. The massive s<jijare keeps of 
Sahyoun. Safita, Chastel Rouge* Byblos and Banias are ex^ples of 
this importatjon. Local conditions, however, neo^itated an important 
modification. In Europe keeps were not nonnaUy vaulted, hut in 
Sj"ria owing to the lack of timber each storey had to be earned on 
stone vaults* This meant that though tremendously massive - the 
walls of the keep at Sayhoun are over twenty feet thick at ground 
levd —the Syrian keeps did not attain the height of their European 
prototypes. 

The early keeps in Europe had been placed at the strongest point in 
the castle. This was soon discovered to be an error* since it w-as the poio 1 
of weakness which called for the greatest strength of fortification. Thus 
the keeps^ or fortress-keeps, at Sahyounp Krak and Markab. are situated 
at the point where the natural defences are w^eakest* By the thirteenth 
century this disposition had become universal. The keep simultaneously 
underwent a change in shape and the round keep displaced the square. 
The angles of the latter were too susceptible to mining* and it offered the 
same disadvantages from the point of visw of danking fire as the square 
curtain tower. As wc should expect, the early twelfth-century keep at 
Sahyoun is square* while the later fortifications of the Hospitallers have 
round keeps* or at any rate round towers to their fortruss-keeps. 

Portcullis, Bfni-Gaieway, Machkemlis. The portcullis, though known 
to the Romans as early as the end of the third century' B.c* was appar¬ 
ently in Syria a Franldsh importation and was not used in the Byzantine 
and Arab castles of the Middle Ages* The device of employing a bent 
entrance at castle gates to avoid the danger of the gate being ‘rushed\ 
especially when the defenders were withdrawing into the castle after a 
sortie, was of even older origin, since two isolated examples have been 
found in Egypt dating back to the second millennium b.c. However, in 
Spite of an eighth-centiny example at Baghdad, the bent entrance did 
not come into general use until the time of the Crusades. The Arabs 
were then the first to exploit the device^ and the finest remaining 
example is their magnificent five-angled entrance to the castle at 
Aleppo, built in the thirteenth century* 

Though, in twelfth- and thirteenth^ntiiry France, castle walls and 
towers were finLshed with wooden hoardings to provide cover for the 
defenders, the timber shortage in Sjuia made this impmcticatale* It has 
been suggested that this difficulty was directly responsible for the 
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dfiVfilcpmeDt of im€hjcciuU&. Tliis device is apparently purely Sj^ian in 
origin and is first found, though cot always employed for militaiy 
purporses, in the mined Byzantine touTis near Aleppo^ and later in the 
eighth-century fort at Kasr el-Heir. Alter this date it seems to have 
been forgotten, only to be revived in the crusading period. However* 
though there are e3Eamples at Krak and Banias^ the Crusaders did not so 
much mate local use of the machicoulis as introduce it into Europe from 
the East. As a result of this importation, continuous machicolation 
appears in Europe from the fourteenth century, 

Th€ Concentric Casik. The origin of the concentric castle (i.e, a castle 
having a double or even triple girdle of walls}, of which Krak is a perfect 
example, is much debated. Byzantium and other imperial towns had 
double walls, and the fortifications of the Caliph AI-Mansur's circular 
city at Baghdad also foreshadow the concentric castle. It has thus been 
supposed that the Latin Idngdcun adopted such a scheme of fortification 
from the Byzantine east, whence it in due cou rse passed to Europe and 
revolutionized western castle-building. Richard Cceur-de-Lion's chateau 
at Les Andelys (1196) has been pointed out as the most important and 
immediate example of the transference of this Byzantine conception to 
the West, 

It seems equally plausible to suppose that the concentric castle may 
have been a natural development of the kecp-oastl^ of Europe. There» 
as the disadvantages of the simple keep became evident, architects 
began to replace it by the shelbkeep, essentially a keep-fortress built 
round an open courtyard. These shell-keeps were supplemented by outer 
defences. The latter usually consisted in a curtain wall springing from 
the keep itself, and encircling; a conridera^ble outer area known r;^ the 
‘bailey*. From this to the further enlargement of the shell-keep [until it 
virtually resembled an inner ward) and to its complete isolation from 
the surrounding Tiailey" w-all, a natural step. Once this step had 
been taken the concentric castle was in existence. It is maintained that 
so simple and organic a development was inevitable as siege tactics 
improved and the prestige of the traditicnal keep declined, and that it 
was thus hardly necessary for architects to travel to the Holy Land to 
evolve the type. Furthefp if models were really needed, w^estem builders 
had them at hand in the concentric earthworks of the Roman and 
Saxon castles. In riew of such opposing claims as to the origin of the 
concentric castle it seems difficult for the amateur to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion. Perhaps the problem at present does not admit of a definite 
solution one way or the other. 
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The architectural genius of the Crusaders found its highest expression 
in the buUdings of the Militao' Orders. The Templars did not choo» to 
exploit the new concepdon of the conceatric castle as did the Hospital¬ 
lers and the architects of Western Europe. Unfortunately many of their 
major castles, such as Arima, Chastel Rouge, Safita and Tortosa, are 
today sadly mined. Time has been kinder to the work of the Hospitallers 
and the exact character of their b uild i n g remains dearly visible at Krak 
and Markab. Particularly in the former the typical Latin solidity and 
mass are eddent. together with the provision of careful fianking fire, 
ensured by round curtain towers of ade<iuate depth spaced at reasonably 
dose intervals, and— here the revolution appears — the fullest possible 
acceptance of the principle of concentric fortification. Krak consists 
essentially of two castles, the outer and the inner, and the latter remains 
a seU-contained unit, workable for offence and defence, even when the 
outer ward is lost. In the vast strongwork above the ‘mountain* wall 
survives the last echo of the old Norman keep. Perhaps nothing shows 
more dearly than this great bastion with its linked towers how far the 
Crusaders had taken military architecture in little over a century. 

It is not difitcult to see that such castles were immensely strong, and 
looking at Krak the further <]ue5tiaii arises as to how the great Crusader 
castles came to be taken. Built on natural sites where att^k was only 
possible from one side, and usually on rock to prevent mining, provided 
with narrow elbow-eutrances easily defensible, and ufith a careful 
system of towers providing fire along every yard of the curtain walls, it 
seems inconceivable that such strongholds should have fallen before 
the iulroduction of gunpowder. Yet they did. The old weapon of famine 
of course existed and was sometimes effective. Thus Saladin managed to 
starve out the defenders of Beaufort, and of the impregnable Kerak in 
Transjordan. Yet capitulation on thb ground was rare and, when one 
recalls that Markab was planned to hold provisions for a five-year si^e, 
it was evidently not easy to bring about. The besieger had, however, at 
his disposal a v’aiiety of other weapons, and as is usually the case, the 
steady progress in fortification stunulated a corresponding improvement 
ip m^tlicKls, 

Two plain alternatives lay open to the besieger - to get over the walls 
or to get through them, to scale or to effect a breach. 

Of the direct methods of assault, scaling-ladders were the simplest but 
also the most easily repulsed. It should be remembered that the task of 
the defenders in m«ting direct assault was complicated by the fact that 
tlie numbers available at any given point were strictly limited by the 
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widLh of the waJJ and the wooden pknking which might aupplement it. 
Overcrowding conJd only provoke confosbn. Loopholes in the body of 
towers and bnUdingSp though useful enough tn providing lights ofiered a 
very ineffective arc of fine. The essential defence of a casde had to be 
made by men manning a narrow wall-top. In dhoct assault numbers 
were, of course, of the first importance to the besieger. If attacks were 
made at i^ons points and tlie attacker prepared to sustain heavy 
losses, results might be obtained^ In the matter of numbers the Saracens 
had an overwhehning superiority. W^ere the Latins could bring a 
hundred knights and thek retainers to man the walls, thousands were 
available for the assault. 

If scaling-ladders failed, there was always the alternative of piling 
up earth in pdmitivie fashion against the wall and thus making a ramp 
up which the besiegers could deliver their attack. Such a procedure, 
besides being lengthy and laborious, involved - espedalty where there 
was strong hanking fire - a high percentage of casualties, since those 
engaged in the work w ere continually exposed to the fire of the gamson. 
For protection under such conditions, the besiegers worked under 
mantlets, light shields made of twisted hurdles covered with hides and 
held above their heads. 

More effective than either of these methods of assault were mo^'a.ble 
w^ooden towers of which frequent use ^vas made m the crusading si^es* 
These towers, built somewhat higher than the wall against which they 
were to be advanced, fulfilled a double function: while acting as posts 
from which a fire could be directed down on the enemy with a view to 
dearing a portion of the ivalh they posse^ssed drawbridges, whidi could 
be lowered at an opportune moment. Across these the besiegers could 
advance on to the wall. They offered, on the other hand^ an easy mark 
for the defenders and, a more serious Jmidicap, could only operate on 
even gtoimd- 

What might be called the siege artillery of the time was of three main 
sorts, and, of oourse, available to defenders and besi^ers alike. The 
mangon, essentially a huge ding, was worked by and could 

project bodies of size. It had, however, a high trajectory which 
made accurate aim difficult, and was therefore used to best advantage 
in burhng missiles indiscrmilnately into some uide objective, such as a 
camp or bdeaguered castle, rather than in aiming at a specific target. 
(It was soine form of mangon tliat Saladin probably used for hurling 
missiles into Sahyoun across the ravine from the south. An Arab 
chronicler tells how the Crusaders when besieguig Sheizar hurled a 
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millstone from one of their miingotis which m^ed a whole building-) 
With the second type of artillery, the balHitHM markmauship was 
possible- Tikis machine worked by , and vi'as in ^seuce a gigantic 

long-range crossbow. It hurled javditts, or moie often tron bolts, 
'featiicred' with wrood, lour times the thickness ol the ordinary arrow 
and hall its usual length. These missiles could easily pierce mail, and the 
point to which the baliisf^ had been developed before the Crusader began 
may be gauged by the fact that at the siege of Paris a lucky shaft went 
right through several besiegmg Danes who happened to be in the way. 
The tliird type of siege artillery ^ the trebuchet - only came into use 
after the First Cimade. It was worked not by torsion or tension, but by 
counS^ppi^. A long pole wus fixed across a strong updgbl, in see-saw 
faBbion, but with its butt-end considerably closer to the pivotal point. 
The longer end of the pole^ to which the misdlc was attached^ was fixed 
to the ground^ while the butt-end was loaded with heavy weights. To 
set oil the mechanism, the longer end of the pole was released and the 
enunterpoise of the weights discharged the missile^ The traiectoiy of the 
trebuchet was not unlike that of the mangon^ but it developed greater 
power, and owing to the use of a counterpoise that could be moved up or 
down the pole, latber as the little weight is slid along a weighing- 
machine, greater accuracy could be obtainedn. These machines^ and tn 
a lesser degree the could be used for throwing Greek fire^ "Die 

Saracens bad leamt the secret of this incendiary weapon - so deadly 
against the wooden siege engines of the period — from the ByKantiues, 
and by the end of the twelfth century were emploj^g it with great 
effect against the Crusaders. 

Only when direct assault had failed was an attempt usually made to 
force a breach in the walls* This could be achieved by any one of three 
weapons - die ram, the bore or the mine. The first of these was the 
most formidable, but also the most ^fficult to work, A giant tree, tlse 
largest avaDable in the district, WTis siting from two great uprights and 
the whole affair trundled on wheels up to the castle wall. To swing the 
great beam might call for an^dhing up to sixty men, and these in their 
turn would need a mobile pent-house with a strong roof to protect them* 
If allow'ed to batter away at wiU, loosening the mortar and piling up 
hour by liour one shuddering blow upon another, a large ram could 
effect a breach in almost any wall. But no ram was allowed to work 
unmolested. If the pent-house was not crushed or set on fire and the ram 
put out of action^ great mattresses or beams would be lowered over the 
castle walls to take up the shock, or, perhaps most effective of all, the 
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defenders by of a hea\’y forked beam wotild catch and pin the 

ram just alter it bad ddiverod its blow. 

The object of the bore was to create a breach, not by shattering the 
wall, but by slowly gnawing its way through. For this reason the 
Romans had, centuries earlier, aptly nicknamed it the mouse. 

While less eflective than the ram, the bore had the advantage ol being 
less unwieldy and of needing lewder men to work It. 

Lastly there was the mine, though this could not be used effectively 
against castles^ built as was Krak, on solid rock. Mining in the da^^s 
before gunpowder was a primitive business, but necessitated consider¬ 
able skill. It was laborious, but* as technique improved in the thirteenth 
century, often surprisingly successful. Richard Cceur-de-Lion employed 
Aleppine sappers who were apparently particularly cunning. The 
method used was the following: earth was removed from under the 
castle wall to a considerable depth, and the cavity so created w’as 
temporarily shored up with beams; when a sufiidentJy long stretch of 
wall had been thus undermined* this artihcial 'cellar" was piled with 
brushwood which was set abght. In due course the beams which sup¬ 
ported the masonry were consumed, and the length of wall came 
crashing to the ground. How elective mines coold be is exempUhed in 
the story of the fall of Jdarkab, The Sultan KaJaoun having taken the 
outer defences, the Hospitallers retired behind the walls of the massive 
inner ward, whence they repulsed a Saracen attack with heavy losses to 
the enemy. Tlie Sultan, considering the chances of direct assault to be 
shghtp $et to w'ork to drive a mine right under the main keep. The 
sappers were so successful that the whole structure was in due course 
testing on wooden props alone. The Sultan, who wished to preserve the 
casde intact for his owm purpose, thereupon sent an embassy to the 
defenders, inviting them to ddegale experts to examine his mine under 
safe-conduct. This they did* and their report bearing out the claims of 
tlie Saracens, the defenders had no alternative but to surrender. 

To all these methods of breach and assault* the defender naturally 
had his replies, and the more one considers the w^eapons available the 
more one begins to suspect that something else must have contributed 
to the fall of the great castles. Before the use of gunpowder the siege 
weapons hardly $e&m in themselves adequate to the reduction of places 
like Sah3^un and Markab, The answer probably is that the defenders, 
mewed up for months and years in these great piles, developed a 
peculiar mentality. Immobility killed initiative and defence grew' more 
and more pasri^'e. The mtermiaable business of waiting for the other 
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man to do sopifttliing a^fficted the garrison. Inevita^bly they were 
one move beMnd: they were always countering, never attacking. The 
mentality of the old ganisoii hand who bad spent half a lifetime in these 
prisons most have been a special one. As a stege dragged on, nerv^es 
must have become more and more frayed^ and false alarms^ especially at 
night, more frequent — someone had heard the sound of sapping under 
the great tower; men were already scalbig the west waU; the postern had 
been betrayed. The great castle in fact imposed an immense psycho¬ 
logical stralji on the defender^ ^d as the strain month by month 
increased p capitulation must have seemed an ever more dcsnable 
release. "Castle-mentality* therefore mnst be classed among the most 
important weapons of the besiegerp and was perhaps often decisive. 

The fall of these castles presentSp as we have seen, something of a 
problem. Conversely a problem is posed by tlie fact that, though often 
isolatcdp they should have remained $o long — in more than one case 
for a hundred and fifty years — in Fiankish hands. Had these frontier 
castles been set in hostile country so long a resistance would hardly have 
been possible; in hostile country a castle might maintain itself for five, 
ten. fifteen yearSp but not for fi^-e or she generations. In truth ^ch 
fortress formed the centre of a not unfriendly community* This brings 
IIS to a final questions what was indeed the society of which tliese castles 
were often focal points, and what were the relations between the Franks 
stationed there and the local population? 

Tlie First Crusade occurred when the prestige of feudalism w*^as at 
its height Thus, though the Military Orders w^re extra-feudal and the 
maritiine powers on tlie coast - Venice, Genoa and others - secured for 
their mcrcliants a special autonomy and privilege which placed tliem 
outside the feudal structurep a r^d feudalism prevailed in the country¬ 
side. The Syriaji population formed the basis of a feudal sedety of which 
the castles dotted all over the country were among the administrative 
centres. Further, it is important to realire that the majority of the popu¬ 
lation accepted this society. Had they not done so, it would have been 
impossibLe to hold the country with the forces available. They accepted 
it for a variety of reasons. 

After tlie initial seizure of the kingdom, made possible primarily by 
tlie mititaiy' superiority of the Crusader knight and by the political 
divisions of his opponejits* a military ejtpedition turned into a colonial 
venltirc. The ensuing organization of the country offered^ in many 
ways, improved conditions for the native population. The feudal 
organizers started with two advantages; they possessed the support of 
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the Christians — the Maitsnites turued out to be valuable archers - 
and o( the Old Man of the Moiintain and his foUq^rexs, On the other hand* 
they had to contend in the Muslim popiiktiop a ver^^ natural 
leLigious and mdaj antagonism. It to offset this that a policy of 
orientalism was adopted with considerable success. At Jerusalem, 
Baldwin, the first of the Crusaders, sat cross-legged to rccewe audience, 
decked in a gold-embfoidered bnmous, and Tancred at Antioch 
assumed a turban, though decency demanded he should pin a cross 
upon it. The Venetians, with their ever-watchful eye on opportunity, 
sped their trade inland by striking coins - Eyratt/fft* Saracmati- 
bearing an Arab mscription, a Koranic test and a date calculated from 
the Hegira. Well might Fulcher of Chartres, King Baldwin's chaplain, 
exclaim^ ‘We are all becoming OTientals\ Antagonism, however^ in the 
long run was appeased by more practical considerations. Stimulated by 
the energy' of the maritime powers, trade revived. Caravan traffic with 
the interior flourished; on the coast Tyre enjoyed a prosperity it had 
hardly known since Phocnidan days, and Acre bustled into new and 
brilliant importance. At tlie same time feudalism pnavided a better 
intemal administration than had been seen since the time of the Umay- 
yads. Even the Muslims admired the equity with which the taxe^ were 
collected and justice administered. Cases involving the local population 
were tried in special native courts, where a Frank magistrate presided 
with the help of a jury of six, four of whom w^re native Syrians, It was 
the principle of the Mixed Courts of Egypt, but devised by Crusaders 
eight hundred years earlier. Finally social welfare, in the hands of the 
Hospitallers, was not overlooked; orphanages and hospitals were 
created, and in Jerusalem alone two thousand poor were fed daily- It 
was the old story: precision and organisation, seeking their own ends, 
yet brmging order and prosperity as a by-produd. 

At this time the Saracens had no altematis^ to offer. Islam in the 
East had passed its zenith. It was symbolic that the Caliph iu 1150 
should have burnt the philosophical library at Baghdad, cousiginng to 
the flames the works of Ibn-Sina, and that in Syti^ medieme should 
have been almost the monopoly of the Jacobite clergy. Tlie old idea that 
vandal Latins burst in upon an advanced and flourishing Arab d^ili^a- 
tion can no Jonger be accepted. The Latins had indeed a lot to leani 
from tbe Byzantines, and a good deal from the Saracens, but essentially 
the West at tliis time was vigorous and effective, the East aged and 
corrupt. 

Syrian merchants and peasants saw where their material advantage 
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iay* Thfty accepted the methods and the rule of the feudal kiiigdom. Ibn 
Gubayr* a MusUm txaveUer visitJng the country not long before the 
military disaster of Hattin, gives, in spite of bis strongly anti-Frankish 
sentiments, a striHoe picture of the treatment accorded to the Syrians 
and of their favourable reaction to that tieatmentH 'We passed^ he 
says^ 'through a series of villages and cultivated lands aH mbahited by 
MusUms, who live in great well-being under the Franks. Allah presence 
us lri>m such a temptationi The FranJes aJlow them to keep half of the 
harvest and limit theniselves to the imposition of a poU-taiC of one dinar 
and five kirats,^ Apart from this they only levy a s mall tax on timber. 
The Muslims are proprietors of their own houses and run them as they 
wish. Similar conditions apply along the littoral and in all the districts, 
towns, and villages, inhabited by the Muslims. The majority of them 
cannot resist the temptation, of comparing their lot with that of their 
brothers in regions under Mushm rule — a lot which is the re’^’ersc of 
agreeable or prosperous. One of the chief tragedies of the Muslims is that 
they have to complain of the injustices of their own rulers, whereas they 
cannot hut praise the behaviour of the Franks, thdr natural enemies^ 
May Allah soon put an end to tliis state of aflaifsr In such droiim- 
stances it was not surprising that Muslims often emigrated into Frankish 
territory* Such immigrants, whom Ibn Gubayr severely censures on 
religious grounds, found in the shadow of the frontier castles not only 
security* but a highly developed agricultural, social and financial 
policy. It was indeed the purely civil functions of the great castles* that 
by securing the co-operation of the populace, enabled them to exist for 
so long in their mihtary capacity. 


*■ D^oaiderably lesa thiui the s4niihir imposed on CbristiiJii In Mualiiii terxitnfy* 
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TURKS, TRAVELLERS AND THE 
MOUNTAIN 


I N men like Nur-cd-Din, Sakdin, Beibars and Kalaoiin, the Latins 
were confronted by soldiers and adininistrators of outsUnding 
ability. Their successors in the two centuries that intervened 
between the departure of the Cnisadec^ and the anivaJ of the Turks 
wercp unfortunately for Syria, of lesser calibie. The countiyp as a 
dependence of the unstable Mameluke sultans of Egypt* was ruled from 
Damascus by a series of governors whose tenure of odice was usually 
brief and whose exercise of power was commonly inefficient and oppres¬ 
sive* The transfeience of powder from Cairo to Constautinople in 15 
brought no improvement in internal administrQlion and dhe Turkish 
pasha merely replaced the Mameluke governor. The rulmg power never 
had confidence in its own delegates; suspicion and intrigue thus fore^ 
stalled any possibility of firm planned rule, Govemom were appointed 
and removed with nervous haste. In 3 hundred and eigbty 4 our years 
(1516-1697) there w ere a hundred and thirty-three pashas at Damascus, 
and in the Mameluke period a governor was removed, as a contemporary 
WTiter tells* for no better reason Uaan that 'he had long held power and 
his prestige had increased'. In such drcumstances governors came to 
Damascus only to acquire wealth quickly and left, often enough, only to 
be executed. Exactions were the rule and chronic disorders their natural 
cousequeute* 

In the Mameluke period mtemai difficulties were further aggravated 
by the Mongol menace and Crusader raids from the Kingdom of Cyprus. 
Tlie Mongols twice took Damascus. On the second occasion, in 1400^ 
Tamerlane, after Peking the city, deported all the best artisans to 
Samarkand and pemianenLly crippled the local crafts. The Mongol 
invasiens though catastrophic were brief; the western menace on the 
other hand was ^mi-permanent* Kurabers of Crusaders after their 
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expulsion from the mainlEUid had i^tinod to Cj’prm- la'hich became abase 
for raids on the Syriaii toast. Owing to the superiority of the western 
marine these raids were extremely eflecti^'e and there Tirere few ports 
which did not suffer from the Cmsaders^ Ughtning descents. They om- 
pied Tortosa in 1302^ 13^7. 1369 and as late as 151^ the kmghts seized 
and held the fortified island of Ruad opposite the town. A year later 
they held Beyrouth, then the foremost port on the coast, for three daj^. 
The Mamelukes in desperation adopted a 'scorched earth poHcy^ under¬ 
taking the systematic destruction of the coastal ports. Tripoh, Tj'Te> 
Acre and JaffA Vi'cre among the places dismantled and evacuated. 
Though such negative measures made descents on the littoral less 
tempting for the Crusader pirates^ they on hardly have contributed to 
the comfort or w^ell-being of the population^ It was not until the growth 
of Turkish naval pewer in the sixteenth ceutury that life became more 
nomial and secure along th e Lebanese coast* 

The conjunction of foreign invasion and administrative ineptitude 
was not favourable to the arts. Outside of Aleppo and Damasctis there 
are few' buildings of architectiiral importance. None the less, the Turkish 
period in Syria has a particuiat interest for the European since it saw the 
arrival of the Marseilles merchants and the Levant Companyp followed 
in due course by the learned travellers of the Age of Reason, and ulti¬ 
mately by Lady Hester Stanhope and the Romantics. As a result of 
these contacts the western conception of Syria during this period 
gradually changed; from being the evocation of Hattin, Acre and the 
hostile Saracen, it became successively the country of Baalbedt and 
Bervius, and tlie home Of the glamorous Arab- In spite of subsequent 
political developments, the roman tie conception* as standardized some¬ 
where about 183O1 is still current today. The Turkish period is that 
which remains the most 'alive*, in the sense of being the least changed. 
It is directly accessible to the traveller. In Hama, and one or two places 
like it, the Syria which the the romantics and the mercliants 

knew has sunuved almost intact. Further* it is Uie period which saw the 
clear emergence of the Lebanon as a separate entity and is thus bouiid 
up more dosely than any other with tlie romantic history of the 
Motmtain. 

At the beginning of the Turkish period there were over three thousand 
taxable villages in the pashahk of Aleppo; about three hundred years 
later there remained only four hundred. Syria was thus entering a period 
of profound economic decadence when the French and English mer¬ 
chants began to arrivep a decadence which their activity counteracted 
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only at specific places. Tfie Eiin^pean trade which brought them to Syria 
had first arbeu to satLs:^ a taste for eastem luxuries developjcd during 
the Crusades; it only later came to be regarded as an indispensable 
channel for the outlet of ¥pestem goods. The traffic inidaly had been in 
tlie hands of the Italian maiitime powers (Venetian merchants in the 
fourteenth century penebated even to Mama); with the memory of the 
Crusades still fresh, it vras only their perseverance and skUl winch 
achieved a compromise between hostility and interest. It was with the 
sev^enteenth centuiy that the greater share of the trade fell to the French 
and the English. Jacques Cceui^ that enterprising merchant prince and 
ambas^dor^ came out to surv'ey the ground for the French as early as 
the fifteenth centuiy, and the French later established a monopoly of 
trade at Sidon, where the shrewd Emir Falcr-cd'Din lodged them in the 
magnificent khan which exists today. So important was their business 
there that a French traveller could write in 165S: ^Si les Francois 
abandonnaient Saida, la ville deviendrait deseite, les habitants iroient 
loger ailleurs/ The English did not put in an appearance until after the 
foundation of the Levant Company by Queen Elixabeth in 15S1, and 
then they opened their main trade counter at Aleppo. As the terminus 
of the aimiial eastern cara^-M from Basra and the depot for Persian 
silks, Aleppo was the most important European market in Syria, and 
the English found the Venetians and French already entrenched there. 
In due course they outstripped their rivals^ and the English Tactory* 
as it was called became in the seventeenth century the most important 
in the place. It numbered in 1662 about fifty merchants. They w^ere 
represented by a consul whose salary at about that time amounted to 
three thousand thalers exclusive of special allowances^ and they enjoy^ed 
the services of a chaplain. The trade driven was considerable, and the 
value of the goods which these merchants sent home to England via the 
port of Alexandretta brought them a comfortable profit. One merchant, 
John Vemey* returned to England a rich man after twelve years" 
trading, and Sir Paul Pindar, who was consul in Aleppo from i6o6*lO, 
built up in the Levant the basis of that fortune which enabled him to 
donate £19,000 towards the repair of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Though the Aleppo trade was less ptofi table in the eighteenth century 
(there were eighty European firms represented there in 1775), it most 
stiU have been remunerative, for only a solid return could have recon¬ 
ciled the merchants to the life they led. Sojourners in a strange and 
hostile land, tlic European merchants passed a hermetic existence in the 
Frankish quarter* There each of the European powers had its own khan 
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or hostftliy, allocated by the Sultan, where the mefchanU were com- 
pdled to lodgt and where they Hved a semi-coHegiatc life. Each khan 
was built rctind a courtyard; on the ^und floor tlie merchants had 
independent lock-ups lor their wares i whilo the sleeping apartments 
were situated above. Many of these khans stUl emst, and it is thus 
possible in Aleppo to envisage the commnmi life of the Frankish mer¬ 
chants. Long since abandoned by their original owners (the English 
factory wnis dosed in 1791). and lapsing now into desuetude with the 
&nal decay of the caravan traSic, the courtyards of the khans are empty; 
but the simple functional architetture remains most pleasingp and the 
imagination easily enough recreates in them the life of the exiled trading 
colonies. The old Venetian khan has belonged for genemtions to the 
Pokhe familyp who are kind enough to show strangers their house and 
fumituTe. The khan that once belonged to the East India Comply, 
who were represented in Aleppo^ lies just across the way^ and a little 
farther on is the French khan. Huddled together for company and 
protection p the Franks could cornmnnicate with each other by ladders 
across the roofs without having to venture down into the streets. Such 
means of communicatioii was also useful at nighty for the gates of the 
khans had to be dosed at sunset, after which the merchants were not 
permitted abroad. Such a regulation was made as much for the mer¬ 
chants' safety as an^'thing else, for the contempt with w^bidi the true 
Muslim regarded these commercial Unbelievers was apt to translate 
itself into violence on the slightest pretext . Witli violence went economic 
exactions. These exactions^ known as ouflMtflSp were a constant menace^ 
and hardly a year w'cnt by without some individual merchant^ or the 
colony coU^rtively, beiug bled by the authorities on a trumped-up 
charge. This in spite of the privileges and exemptions, in the form of 
Capitulations, granted by the Porte to the foreign merchants of each 
nation. 

These were not the only disadvajitages of expatriate life+ ^^'hile the 
merchants w’Ore hopelessly cut ofi from home - an exchange of letters 
took four to fi\'e months - it was almost impossible owing to religious 
prejudice to develop social relations with tlie Turks or Syrians. Though 
for their safety the Fnmks wnre native costume* their local contacts 
were usually Unuted to business interviews or visits of courte^ to 
offidals. Women w^bo play so useful a part in breaking down national 
and religious barriers could effect nothingt since every Christian who 
went with a respectable Muslim woman risked the death penalty- The 
majoritv of the European colony of necessity remained bachelors. In 
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these drcumtances they were thrown whoDy upon each otherms com¬ 
pany: "Our delights are among^ ourselves', wrote an Engli^hmaii from 
Aleppo tn 1699. The nature of these delights, at any rate among the 
members of the English factory, largely dictated by the Jact that in 
the wild country around Aleppo they could escape from the crowded 
and hostile town, niere. twice a week, the whole factory went out 
hunting, coursed their greyhounds, enjo}.%d the duck-shooting in 
winter, and even played cricket. On their return there for some, the 

quiet of the factory bbnuy, w'hich at the end of the seventeenth century 
boasted two hundied and twenty-eight volumes, and for others a 
con\i^-ial drinking society which went by the name of the Knights of 
MaJhuc. 

Such diversions can hardly have mitigated the boredom and appre¬ 
hension of the life, a life led in Aleppo and elsewhere bj'^ scores of French¬ 
men, Dutchmen, Venetians and Englishmen ovner a period of centuries. 
One must not, however, be over-sentunental about these people. If they 
were martjTS, they were martyrs to their purses. Thdr own interest 
brought them there, and the interest of the authorities saw to it that the 
indignities and violences they had to support rarely became intolerable. 
The romance of difEculty and adventure attach far more to the travellers 
who from the end of the seventeenth century came in cverdnereasing 
number to explore the Syriaii countryside' archaeologists, sdenlists or 
simply inquisitive minds, they were a striking advertisement to the 
alert interest of their age, and included men such as Wood, who hrst 
mapped PalmjTa. the conscientious Bishop Pococke, Niebuhr, Volney 
and not least the great Burkhardt. Accused of digging for treasure when 
they were mapping ancient sites, robbed of their sdentifio instruments 
which wxsre thought to he magical apparatus, these travellers redis¬ 
covered Syria and the Levant m difficult circumstances. 

Their rediscovery helped to aw^e ki Europe 'the glamour of the 
East', and on their heeb followed romantic travellers such as Lady 
Hester Stanhopep With the handicap of being both a woman and a 
Christian, Lady Hester aciiiev'ed a position in Muslim Syria whidi w^ld 
appear incredible had it not been attested by numbers of her contem¬ 
poraries. Granddaughter to the great Chatham, and hostess to the 
ytJunger Pitt, she had already passed her first youth when, dbillusioned 
with European society, she arrived at Stdon in iSr2. Of the stories that 
followed her, the majority w^erc untrue. Tliough completely unconven¬ 
tional, she was nothing of a libertine. She was indeed rather the reverse, 
and it b charactcristio that her love for Sir John Moore, wliich she came 
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to regard as the great rentiment of her life; should have remained 
platonic^ Her i>itality and force of chamcter rather than her femmine 
charm enabled her for a g^eration to play the part she did in Syrian 
political and in the affections oi the SjTian people. Neitliar 

beautiful oor pnetty, she was both noble and imposing; her manly 
qualities of courage , generosityj enterprise and boundless self-confidence 
won her the respect of the Arabs. "She thinks no more of money than of 
dirt/ one of them said* 'and as for fear she does not know what it is/ 
The woman who as a child had planned to launch a boat and row alone 
to France was perhaps the only woman in Europe who could have 
established herself in tliis hostile anti-feminist (sountry. 

That she exerdsed her talenU in Syria rather than in Europe may be 
explained on two grounds, Inoorrigibly romantic, she ivas caught, like 
so man y others after her, by the glamour of the Arab world. Further* 
and perhaps even more important, she was something of a megalo¬ 
maniac. Ehfficnlt and self-obsessed, she could bear neither contradiction 
nor rivalry. Chatliam's granddaughter would dmde the honours with 
' no one; she needed a stage to herself, and in Syria she found on<L 

From the moment of her arrival she set out to impress the authonties, 
and did so with astonishing success. Soon* as no other woman had been, 
she was talking on terms of equality with pashas* and making her enlty 
on horseback and unveiled - an unbelievable audacity - into the sacred 
city of Damascus. It was in the hush of her first triumph that she 
de^-ised and executed the ejtpeditbn to Palmyra which won for her the 
freedom of the Bedouin tribes and with it a position which remained 
hardly shaken until her death. The authorities regarded the scheme as 
fantastic and impossible. Friends and pashas alike tried to dissuade her; 
no white woman had ever been Us Palmyra, and no pass could take her 
there, for the Bedouin tribes that ruled the inner deserts did not acknovr- 
ledge the authority of the central govemment. Lady Hester Stanhope 
with characteristic directness went straight to the Bedouin themseLves. 
In March 1813 the thing was aocomptished* and this extraordinary 
woman rode into Zenobia's ruined capital. The detenniiiation with 
which she had surmounted the oonsiderable difficulties of the joiimey, 
her air of imperturbable authority* and not least her horsemanship, had 
profoundly impressed the Bedouin. WitJi a fine sense of the dramatic 
they prepared a worthy reception, Arab dancers and Arabic music 
greeted the cavalcade at whose head she rode dad in Bedouin dress, and 

1 % 1 oore paid tier the bribute t>i hid dyitlg ward* at Corvima,' 'StUiiihD^w, lemem- 
ber nw to your sister." 
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among the mined coluirms she was solemnly crowned Queeti oi the East 
and given the freedom of tlie desert. It was her great rnoment^ perfectly 
appealing to her sense of powor and sense of the mmantic. She had 
stepped into the middle of the stage: she was to monopolise it until the 
day of her death. 

After the limelight of Pahnyra the idea of retom to Europe grew 
distasteful to her^ and she finally decided to settle near Djoun, a ’^dllage 
in the hills behind Sidon. The half-mipied convent that she had taken 
soon became the most important place in tlie district. From its vralls her 
secret agents were dispatched all over Syria. There was indeed nothing 
in which the Queen of the East with her restless energy did not presume 
to interfere* often to the embarrassment of the authorities. It was said 
that no one rame to her in \‘ain for help or protection, and at times of 
political disturbance D|ouii assumed almost the appearance of a refugee 
camp* Even the Porte respected such a sanctuary, w'hile on different 
occasions she openly defied both the Emir Bechirof the Lebanon and the 
great Mahomet Ali of Egypt. The latter^ when in control of Syria^ said 
that Lady Hester gave fiim more trouble than ah the insurgents put 
together^ The author of EoiAffi, who stayed at Djoun for a couple of 
days, describes how this strange woman preserved a free enclave in a 
world of tjTanny; ^lu truth this balLruined convent^ guarded by the 
proud heart of an English gentlew^oman, was the only spot throughout 
Syria and Palestine in which the will of Mehcmet Ali and his fierce 
lieutenant whs not la^v . . . and so long as Chatham's granddaughter 
breathed a breath of life, there was always one hillockp and that too in 
the midst of a most populous district, which stood out and kept its 
fTccdom.^ 

Lady Hester's renown brought a stream of visitors to Djoun, until in 
the later years of her life she closed her doors to Europeans. These 
visitors brought back strange stories. Less kind than the Arabs, who 
regarded her as a holy woman, a being apart, they plainly said that she 
WHS mad. Eccentric she undoubtedly was, and as time went on she 
became more and more wrapped in occidtLsm and subject to curious 
fancies. A sacred horse lived in her stables and a mad soothsayer - an 
old general of NapoSeon*s - enjoyed the hospitality of her house. At the 
saine dine her prejudices were on a comprehensive scale, and die 
developed a morbid dislike of women, missionaries and the English 
natiou. In her later years she rose only in the afternoon and received her 
visitors in the twUightv They were not to see how the almost fabulous 
face was ageing. A European who first met her in the house of one of the 
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great Dfuze stieiks thus described hen "Reclining .. . ^'ith crossed 
i rorietUdle, smokmg a long and ^degantly tnounted fuirgilth, was a 
and splendid figure dressed in a long saffiron-colonrcd robe with red 
stripes^ an embroidered Aadrithf fastened at the throat by an aigrette 
of goid^ whose appeaxancc, though somewhat wan, was dignified and 
majestic. , * * Her right hand grasped the stem of her pipe - . - and in 
her left she held a long msai^^ of amber, the beads of which she let fall 
one hy one in stow succession/ ^ In spite of her position it wras really a 
lonely lif e that she led. Her qualities commanded obedience and admim- 
tion rather than afiection. Her visilO'rs were many, but her friends wnre 
few. As the years went by^ difiiciilties were added to her 

loneliiiess. She had lived a l^end on a s:ery exjjensive scale. 

Djoun is situated in the hilLs inland from Sidon,^ and the journey is 
^snrth making. Lady Hester's convent is some twenty minutes away 
from the village. The little hOl on which it stands falls sharply aw^y on 
three sides, avoiding tremendous view^ seaward and northward. The 
only tenants now are a peasant family who live in two Ot three of the 
rooms. Chickens wander across the courtyard* and there is a single cow 
in the stables that once housed her blood mares. The crickets are vocal 
in the sun. and a barley field grows up to the sills of the windows. The 
atmosphere is melancholy, and the desertion cries for tlie bold eccentric 
figure that once gave a meaning to the rambling buildings. Her tomb — a 
simple and satisfactory affair —lies amid obve"tre^^, in front of the house 
where the view's are widest. One would like to think that it marks the 
Spot where her arbour stood, and wherej on a bearskin mg. embowered 
with jasmine and rose laurel* she received vrith royal digmty Kinglake. 
Lamartine, and so many more who made the pilgrimage to see her. 

The treatment accorded to Lady H^tcr Stanhope in Syria w^as, as 
we have indicated^ very different from that eirpetiftneed by the T^ranks 
in general. It is to Hama* not to Djoun, that one must go to recapture 
the Teel' of the Turkish period as the average Frank knew it. To Hama 
the West has penetxated less than to any of the other large towns in 
Sjxia, and there, in a very lovely settings the world of the Levant 
Company merchants has survived. Islam colours and conditions its 
temper, and there can be few places outside the Holy Cities of Arabia 
where the Faith has remained so aggressive and fanatic. As in the 
eighteenth centui^^ the Muslim is tp^o/ado the master and the Christian 
dog exists on sufferance. As for Jews, not one is allowed in the to^vn. 
Faith prohibits the sale of alcoholic drinks m hotels and public places 
1 Quoted in Jdhii Lady Siankopt, London, loiA* 
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(though be^r fortuimtdy is not regarded as alcoholic). The TOmen arc 
veiled with the greatest stdctaess, a practic:)e in part responsible for the 
eflcctive survival of the vice which the West ciiJls "iinnatunL!', bat whidi 
came easily enough to the Turks. Even the Syti^ Christian!^ adopt a 
protective mimicry, veiling their women and assuming a Mtishm pose 
whenever they can. while the sisters of the Sacfd Caur are obliged to 
tuck their cmdfixes oat of sight when they go abroad. The mosques are 
always crowded at prayer time and the luovemerit of the siifrs seems to 
Oi^rflow into them spootaneously. Faith intnjdes on merchan¬ 
dising, and it is with something like env;^'' that the European observes a 
pressure of conviction that admits no teasing query. There are times 
wh^n the intensity of the town's beEcf seems to excuse all that it 
involves of intoleiaJice and prejudice^ 

The Great Mosque with its wide sunlit court and columned treasuryj, 
the latter not unlike that in the Great Mosque at Damascus, is the focus 
of Hama^s hfe. It b built upon the site of an earlier Byzantine basilica^ 
The carved lintel and ca^ntals of what was once presumably the w'est 
door of the chureh are particularly hue, but it is inappropriate here to 
regret the classical and Christian post. That even such stones should 
remain is recognizably fortuitotis In a place where the tide of Islam runs 
so strongly and so deep. At Hama the stranger understands better than 
elsewhere in the country what must have been the luitial force of that 
religion which overspread half the Byzantine Empire and submerged 
aU aJideut Syria. The terrifying fM?wer of belief, and the absolute 
demands its makes upon passions and euergieSj good or bad. remain 
evident in this lovely and aggressive pocket in the plains. It is the spirit 
of the Ishunk past that moves in the narrow streets, and the European 
will wish to pay it due respect* 

The economic oigatikation of the town and district dates with equal 
completeness from the past. Most of the wealth is in the hands of four 
families who nde the town and its dependent 'slave" viDages with a 
fxjwer almost absolute. Even the great wheels which funiish the town's 
water supply are privately owned. In such a setting of faith and 
feudalism it is uot surprising that the population should be notoriously 
farouche, hostile not only to the European, but even to the neighboufiiig 
inhabitants of Homs, and inde^ to all ideas and persons unfamiliar. 
Their mood is e^q^ressed in sudden violences and rash riot$. such as the 
Frankish merchants once feared. Prior to 1932 disturbances closed the 
Hama suAr twenty-one times in three yearn, and the same sporadic 
unpredictable outbreaks still occur* It is a place of Xanatioal certainties 
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and uncertain passions wbich it ts difficult for tho western mind to 
comprehend 

Even the position of the town symbolizes its endosnm in Islam and 
the past. The Orontes eats its way - no other phrase describes it - 
through the dry plain, and the windings of the river are overshadoa'Cd 
by difis and high escarpments. Hama, lying on the river, is thus in a 
sunken world. Above are the plains and winds^ below there is no view 
outward and the escarpment e&cirdcs the town. The lower air is motion¬ 
less, hot, damp and rich, bringing passions and plants to e^^ually sudden 
fruition. The stranger, descending into this sealed town where, from the 
world above, no thought or sound can penetrate, breathes the atmo¬ 
sphere and is drugged. He is also delighted, for the winding Orontes is 
beautiful. The endless gardens that the river waters and creates, with 
their bewildering variety of fruit, are famous. The Hama houses ding 
to the river, press upon it, are built over it, and the activity of the 
people follows the water. They drink it, use it for their mosques and 
gardens, and the boj-s bathe in the deep pool in the middle of the town. 
It is impossible to lose consciousness of the river; not only is it always 
rcap^aring in its serpentine course where the stranger least c.vpecu to 
find it, but tiie drone of the water-wheels, not imlilf<» the sound of a 
distant aeroplane, is never for a moment absent. These gigantic wooden 
water-wheels, narias as they call them, are the things most cb aracteristic 
of Hama. Built, many of them, centuries ago, they continue to supply 
the town and orchards with water to the accompanimfint of their 
droning and oddly nostalgic music. They function with a minimum of 
effidency. slopping in long cascades half the water they raise, and 
creaking and groaning in every wooden joint Into this setting of ivater- 
wheeLs, and bouses that overhang the water, modem building barely 
intrudes, and there are only a handful of shops. To buy anything the 
purchaser must go to the suks. These remain extraordinarily unspoilt 
and, with their local costume and colour, have preserved a fine tradi¬ 
tion of cotton and linen printing, perhaps the most attractive of the 
remaining Syrian handicrafts. Printing by hand on natural stufik. the 
craftsmen employ designs, mainly in black, cobalt blue, or red. which 
have been handed down for generations. The result is a product of 
great simplicity and charm. 

Hama, besides taking one back to the Turkish past, provides a due 
to a most important aspect of that past. By eleven o'clock on a summer 
morn ing the cafd-terrace by the river, shaded with vines and miilbeny- 
trees, is already fiUing up; with the air of having more than all the day to 


spend, the dieats dxmk their coffee or sherbet and ptill rtiiiiina.tivdy at 
their lopg pipes. Already, throughout the town* courtyards, fountabs 
and wells of shade are pla>dng their part in the elaborate cult of idleness. 
This cult^ the despair of the adroinistratorr ffi a kes for half the charm and 
prcser^'es half the charming things m the towns of Syria. The travellerp 
who has no reason to demand immediate activity from the bunging 
hierophajits, can only be grateful for a tradition which contributes so 
.much to the grace of his surroundings. The Tuddsh pashas and the rich 
men of the country* in their time* brought this cult to a fine perfection 
and in so doing made a oontnbution to dviikation whose ^'alue the M^est 
is inclined to ignore, Overn^iticaJ of the Turkish period rather than the 
reverse, the European ironically enough condemns the Turk as much for 
his virtues as his ^ices. Suffering himsdf from chronic activityp be finds 
It diMcuit to appredate the ability to be gracefully still. UTiatever his 
failings, the Turk organized his Leisure with studied good taste^ Even the 
nagging* persistent heat of the East was, in his private Hfe^ turned to 
good account, since the ebboratc search for secluded cool and quiet 
produced the most successful and salient features of the houses of the 
Turkish period. The qualities of these houses are nowhere better 
revealed than in the Azem Palace at Hama. 

Built in the first hall of the eighteenth century by the governor of 
Hamap Azad Pasha el Azem (who wa$ responsible for the more famous 
but no more charming palace of the same name at I>amascus), the Hama 
palace ejchibita many of the best features of Ottoman architecture in 
Syria. The general characteristics of such buildings are fairly uniform: 
the masonry for decorative effect is often laid tn courses of different 
coloured stone, black and white or buff and whiter and the rooms give 
directly on an open courtyard in whose centre is a fountain. fAt Hama 
the \iew across the Orontes was a cool and natural attraction, and the 
architect who built the Azem Palace made the most of it by placmg a 
second courtyard on the first floor overlooking the river,} An important 
feature in the arrangement of these buDdlngs is the main courtyardL 
In a country where for months at a time it never rains, the courtyard is 
regarded as an essential part of the hoiise, and there exists no rigid 
distinction between indoors and out. The courtyard is treated with 
almost the same care as the interior. One or tivo troes are caiefuUy 
grown for shape and shade* and every inch of the floor is tiled and spot¬ 
lessly clean, while„ at one eodp house and court j^ard actually mingle in 
the iiiccipf. This is a high-roofed room open to the courtp vrith divans 
arranged around thnw sidesp where in the hot weather the inmates can 
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ait and enjoy the air. In the interior of the house proper, the tiles and 
the foimtaios are repeated, for the Turk in a hot country wisely saw no 
reason why water should not be as appropriate in a room as in a court- 
3^d, Marble floors and fountains, faience tiles, car^'ed and painted 
ceilings and walls of painted panelling; (where fruits and birds and 
cypress-trees look cool and fresh) characterize the enclosed privacy of 
the women's haremlik and the qoa, the room of stately reception. Much 
thought and labour are expended on a triple objective: coolness, dignity 
and quiet. In such settings the Turkish governors and the great men 
reclined in their Damascene siflis and upon their Damascene brocades, 
and in such a favourable atmosphere, with their amber-lipped pipes 
at hand, they cultivated the elaborate Turkish courtesies and the ritual 
of doing nothing with elegance,.it is possible for the West to disapproi'e 
of such static acti^-ity, but quite itnpossibk not to admire the exccUencse 
of tlie technique. 

Of the more ambitious houses of the Ottoman period that remain, 
only the Emir Bechir's eyrie at Bdt-ed-Din rivals (in splendour if not in 
taste) the Azem Palaces at Damascus and Hama, More modest houses 
are, however, to be found all over Syria and one such, of particular 
charm, lies just across the river from the Azem Palace at Haina, It is a 
long, bw, rambling building whose feet are in the water and whose 
balconies overhang it; the rooms echo the sound of the river. Dating 
from various periods, it has for centuries ministered to the eastern love 
of cool retirement. No windows give on the street, and beyond the low' 
doorway the dust and heat of the East are excluded with calculated care. 
As in all these houses, the sudden transition from noise and dirt to 
stillness and scrubbed stone creates much of the effect, Belonging to the 
Keylani family, one of the lour powers of Hama, it remains in use as a 
private house and thus serves to give the stranger an insight, jus ter 
perhaps than that derived from more imposing buildipgs, into the 
graces of a traditional way of life that survives among many well-to-do 
Sjrriana. In such houses the ritual of courtesy and quiet un^tentatious 
leisure continues, hardly modifled by the bustle of the West. 

Such things alone do not, alas, make a civilization. Though private 
life might survive the slow ret of mnladministratioii and the inertia, 
which b^inning in the Mameluke period was accelerated under the 
Turks, the country as a whole was tragically affected. Only the Lebanon 
tp some degnee escaped. 

This resistant capacity of the Lebanon was due to the special history 
of the area which, in its turn, was largely the outcome of Lebanese 
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geography. The Lebanon ls a mounUin, or more properly a brief bat 
emphab'c moiintairi range. The very word Lebanon inean^ the %^Tiife 
One, and it is not unnatural that in the dry desertic Middle East the 
Mountain should have derived its name from its snows. The range is 
narrow and only some eighty or ninety miles long. Runniiig due qorth 
and south, it rises on one side with determined splendour straight from 
the lapping Mediterranean, In some places the dimb, which takes its 
sumimts to just short of ten thousand feet, seems to have begmi far 
under water and the dife rise dripping, as it were, from the sea with no 
natural pause for beach or coastal road. Rarely Is there more tfian a 
mile's momentary hesitation between sea edge and the first mountain 
rampart. To the east^ facing the deserts, the mountains fall away with 
a similar dramatic abruptness, dropping in great jolting steps, a 
thousand feet at a time, down to the alluvial plain of the Bk'aa. Faring 
sea and desert, the range is a natural retreat and fortress, and such 
history has for centuries proved it, associating its name indissolubly 
with that of the Maronlte Churchy 

It U not easy to approach the Maronites objectively since their histoty 
is coloured with the glamour that attadies to the struggle of a detcr- 
mmed minority. In the East religious minorities tisuall5^ pay for their 
continued existence ia deformation of character. Cunning and servility 
am their only w^eapotis. The mountain Maronites, through the preserva¬ 
tion of a precarious independence, have escaped this fate. They haw not 
only survived, but have survived nticowed. Tiie remarkable nature of 
their history k paralleled by the strange birth of the sect some thirteen 
hundred years ago. At that date the Emperor Heradius, energetic and 
wcU-meaniug, fresh from his conquests over the Perrians and keen to 
achieve unity within his empire, was casting about for some oompromisCi 
some religious platform, w'hich would enable him to reconrile the acMs- 
matics of Syria And Egypt, who maintained the existence of a sir^le 
nature in Christ (hence thrir name Mon^hytiicA), with the orthodox 
Byzantine Church. On his way back to Byzantium from the cast, 
perhaps in a.d. bag, it is said that he happened to stop at the Monastery 
of St Maron which lay on the Orontes between Homs and Hama. 
There he found current among the monks, side by side with an orthodox 
belief in the dual personality of Christ, an original insistence on the 
single nature of His wiU. Tbk appeared to offer just the loophole for 
which the Emperor was looking.^ The new^ doctrine received imperial 

* AttuiiJIy the Ecnpcrpr fisjj probably been cmiyef^imt with Klanotbelite idesd 
several ycsiri before ihe time of hii suppoited vwit to tl^e monutery olSt ^taron. 
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support and the Qiristian world was asked, indeed ordered^ to settle its 
differences upon the basis of this comprormse. At first it looked as 
though the Emperor might be suocessfuL Fate, how-ever* was against 
him. Though tlie four great patriaxohaJ sees - Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria and /Vntioch - appeared initially favourable to the new 
belief, the Bishop of JemsaJenip in Ids zeal for orthodoxy, sounded the 
alarm. Rome soon took up the note, and the belief in a single will was 
finally and ofi&dally anathemati^ed by the Sixth General Council of the 
Church m 6®o. Thus the Emperor m the end succeeded only in creating 
one more obscure heresy, the Monothelite. 

HoweX'er^ in the region where the new beUef hadffist been formnlated, 
the heresy became orthodoxy and the impenal intervention launched 
the Slaronite Church. MacaiiuSp patriarch of Antioch, at the Council of 
6Bo set the tone that the Maronites w-ere for many centuries to adopt 
when he cried that he would rather be hewn piecemeal and thrown into 
the sea than acknowledge the existence of two wills in the person of 
Christ, Of the early fortunes of the sect htUe precise is known. Justinian 
lip invading Muslim Syria in about 6S5, did all that he could to cripple 
the MonDthehtes w^hom ho probably regarded both as Christian heretics 
and political traitors. Twelve thousand were transported to Thrace. 
The famous monastery on the Orontes {ivhich his predecessor Justinian 
1 had fortified) d^troyed and five hundred of the schismatic monks 
were executed. It wus at about this time that the Maronite in despair 
deserted the plains and took to the fastness^ of the northern Lebanon 
which were to be tbeir permanent stronghold. In so doing they Limited 
the sphere of tbeir influence but ensured its continuity^ The name of 
MarDUite. first used by John the Damascene in the eighth tentuty, is of 
uncertain origin. It may have derived from St Mamn, the fifth-century 
hermit whose retreat on the Orontes prot'ided the site for the great 
Mouothelile monastery" (the name being thus, as Gibbon 5ay5> Insen¬ 
sibly transferred from a hermit to a monastery, and from a monastery to 
a nation"), or again the eponymic may haw been derived from John 
MaroUp reputed to have becoi the first Maioiute patriarchp and the 
mo'^'ing spirit in the exodus to the moimtains and in the subsequent 
organization of the mountain church. Not long after this exodus, the 
Mardaites appeared m the northeni Lebanon, a Christian group with 
whom the Maronites have often been confused. Hie arrival of the new¬ 
comers was a result of Byzantine policy. Senu-mdependent auxiliaries 
of the Empire, they came down from the Taurus under the leadership of 
Byzantine officers who established them in the mountains to act as a 
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thorn in the side of the Musluns. A$ stich they were outstandingly 
successful until the Umayy^d adiiiiiiistxntiDn managed to buy off 
imperial support. The ectsmng discomfiture of the Mardaites proved 
pure gain to the Maromtesl their routed units were in part absorbed by 
the mountain sect- Henceforth they vi^ere to be indistingubhable. 

Abbosid rule which brought humiliaLtion to Umayyad Syria did not 
fail to bring persecution and exactions to the Syrian Christiaiis. In the 
northern Lebanon revolt followed. The Maronites at first were success- 
fid, doubtless owing to the military experience of the Blardaite elements 
which they had incorporated. Initial victory* however, tempted them 
from the Mountain and in attacking Baalbeck they met with disaster. 
Severe repression followed, and little more is heard of the Maionites for 
over three hundrsl years. However, they w^ere still estabUshed in the 
Mountain w^hen the Crusaders arrived* With the latter* apparently after 
some hesitation, they dedd^ to throw in their lot and, in due course, 
became so coromitted to their new allies that some of them thought it 
wiser to leave for Cyprus with the eventual failure of the crasading 
enterprise. Alliance with the Crusaders meant closer ties with Rome, 
and thus had far-reaching results, which have modified the nature of the 
Maronite Church through subsequent centuries. Though the union then 
achieved, by which the Pope recognLEed the right of tlie head of the 
Maroiute Church to his picturesque title of "Patriarch of Antioch and 
All the East', did not outlast Franidsh rule, it marked a change in 
religious policy. The advantages of alliance with the powerful L-atin 
organization were thenceforth evident* and in future Maronite theo¬ 
logians preferred to stress their orthodoxy rather than their separatism i 
A century and a hall after the Crusaders left, the Maronites began 
again to tighten those bonds which ever since have Linked them dosdy 
to the papacy. In 1441 a Maronite and Ehuic delegation left for Italy* 
and in 1584 Gregory Kill founded the Maronite College at Rome, which 
not only played a decisive part Ln the organization of the Lebanese 
Church throughout the Turkish period, but produced a series of scholars 
of the first order, whose learning* infiltrating the local Church, enabled 
tlifi Maronites to maintain a decided intellectual superiority over their 
ncigtibours. The material wtls there - a Maronite had traiislated Homer 
into Syriac, and for centuries the Maronites had provided scribes and 
financial fiecretarics up and down the coast - and the college at Rome 
gav-e it ^apc. Joseph Armani, an dghteenth-ceutnry sdiolar of Inter¬ 
national repute, to whom the Vatican library owes many of its finest 
manuscripts, v?as tj’pkal of what the college could produce at its best. 
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In 1596 a papal legate appeared at the synod of the Majfonite Cborch to 
smooth out drSerences of fitual and dogma. He was to be foUow'od 
many others. Of these the most ptominent was the same Joseph 
Assemanj, the mo'vijig figure in the impoTtant ooundl which in 1736 
virtually achies'ed a union of the Churches. This union has been inter¬ 
preted in a sensible and tolerant way. Though the Slansniles recognize 
the Pope and have adopted various Roman usages and symbols, such as 
the bishop’s mitre and ciozier, they continue to permit the marriage of 
priests, tike the rite of confirmation immediately after baptism, and 
retain their own fasts and saints and not least their own Syriac liturgy. 

WTieo the Crusaders retired they did not leave the Maronites to face 
the displeasure of the Saracens alone. Between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries two important minorities, the Drnzes and the Metwaiis, had 
made their way into the southern Lebanon. Heretical oSshoots from 
Islam, they were united in their opposition to Muslim orthodojey, and 
hltc the Maronites had been gravely compromised during tlie Crusades. 
Their rektioos with the Maronites in the early centuries of their 
proxiniity are obscure; it is certain that when, with the co-operation of 
the Mosairis or Akwis (another religious minority who had reached the 
extreme north of the Lebanon from the Latakia district), they rose 
against the Muslim goverament of Syria a few' years after the departure 
of the last Crusaders, the Maronites did not throw in their lot with the 
revolt. The rebellion was crushed and the rebels dispersed and deci¬ 
mated. Maronite neutrality proved extremely advantageous, as they 
indirectly profiled from thdr ueighbours' dUoomfiture. e-xteuding their 
own control over viliages which the Dnizes had deserted, and acquir¬ 
ing a numerical preponderance in the Lebanon. So successfully indeed 
did they consolidite their power that the more mountainous parts of 
Maronite territory had grown virtually independent in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. It was the effort to maintain tliis semi-inde- 
pendence which dominated Maronite policy throughout the subsequent 
four hundred years of Turkish rule and which led to the development of 
a long and satisfactory understanding with the Druzes, with whom in 
effect they shared the territory of the Mountain. United the Mountain 
could stand; divided, as the Turks realized, it must fall Lebanese 
history from the sixteenth century until 1840 thus largely records the 
efforts of the Turk to divide the country, and of one local emir after 
another to unite it against Ottoman rule. On the whole the emirs were 
surprisingly sucoessfui. 

Two amoug them, the Emirs Fakr-ed-Din and Bechir, were 
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oatstanding, ajid are the national heroes of the Lebanon. The fir^t was 
an exceptional man and has, with reason, become the chief focus allocal 
romantic sentiment. For filty years (1565-1635) he pianned, intrigued 
and fought for Lebanese independence^ and in so doing created the 
Greater Lebanon for the first time. His achievement cost him a five 
years' exile, and finally his life. In 1613 he was forced to fly the country, 
and escaping on a French vessel found a welcome at the court of the 
Hedids. Eighteen years after his return to the Lebanon, he left the 
country again, a prisoneF* going to his death at Constantinople. To 
regard him as a Lebanese patriot would be to interpret the early sev^en* 
teenth centur^^ ip terms of the twentieth. He was a capable, imaginative 
and ambitious man^ who had the wisdom to realize that his own future 
and fortunes w^ere bound up with those of the Mountain. Tliey prospered 
together. Fakr-ed-Din's administration laid the foundations of that 
security which made the Lebanon in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as safe as any district in the Turkish Empire. A wise agri¬ 
cultural policy allowed no land to lie fallow^ iucreased the mulberry' and 
oUve plantations^ and created new villages. A brilHant commercial 
policy bud even more striking results. Fakr^-I>m reahzed that the 
position of the Lebanon made it the natural channel of trade with 
Europie. Tlie devastated and idle ports were accordingly repaired and 
e\'ery^hing done to attract European merchants. Their capitulations 
were honoured and the humiliating disabilities from which they suffered 
dsew'hcre in tiie Ottoman Empire were swiept aw'ay. As the Emir had 
expected, the Franks came in force and the ports of Sidon and Beyrouth 
knew a period of thriving activity. Finally^ the Emir's breadth of 
character and policy enabled him to disregard local sects and jealousies 
and to give the Lebanon a new' unity. Carefully non-committal himself 
in mattcra of religion - his subjects hardly knew if he were MusUm, 
Dnize or Christian - he enlisted support from aU quarters and from 
all sects, and insensibly drew the Mountain together. The resulting co¬ 
operation of Dfuze and Christmn was, for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years, an embarrassment to the Turks. Fakr-ed-Din^s contacts with the 
Florentine Renaissance were as useful to him in the pursuit and elabora¬ 
tion of his policies, as were his Florentine engineers in tiie execution of 
his liarbciur works. A remarkable prince, and in some senses an enlight¬ 
ened one, his reputation was outstanding in his lifetime! and history has 
done him more than justice. His political methods w'era dubious. He 
stabbed his closest ad^TSer with Iiis own handh On other occasions 
proxies w^ere no doubt available. 
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Apart from the ifeAdw whid^ the Eniir established for the Frettch mer- 
chants at Sidon little o[ his bn i ldfng survives. It is possible 

that in his bst palaces the Italian Renaissance style may have made a 
brief and early appearance on the S3Tiaii littoraL 

Time has been kinder to the biiildiiiES of the Emir Bechirp though not 
to his reputation. If he is a national herio> it is chiefly because throughou t 
a life of over eighty years [r 767-1650} he dominated the fortunes of the 
Lebanon p disputing its control with all comeTS. and extending its tem- 
tories and autonomy almost to the iimits achieved by Fafcr-cd-Din. 
Like his predecessor he realized that his own strength was bound up 
with that of the Mountahip and accordingly gave in pmsperity and 
jostice as much as be took in taxes. But if hb; public justice was index¬ 
ible* so w'as bis private revenge. His magnihoent head with its piercing 
eyes, and his huge black beard, told of amazing phj^sical and mental 
vitality; they were responsible for much of his personal magnetisni. but 
they successfully concealed^ as many found to their cost, an unscrupulous 
cunning that did not spare even his own family. 

The success and character of the Emir am exempMed in the romantic 
and curious palace that he built- He wus a mountain man and the site 
he chose was therefore bis mouDlain stronghold of Beit-ed-Din; but he 
was also an oriental potentate and into his mountain palace he accord¬ 
ingly intTcdiiced every reflncment that a sense of luxury' and the 
ingenuity of the time could contrive. Warburtonp writing of the pakce 
soon after it was built, described it as an Tsola Bella, with aU its gardens, 
terraces and pavilions, upheaved from the Lago ifaggiore, and placed 
like a crown on a majestic mountain*. The setting still mraains wundeT- 
fuUy impressive* as do the terraces and gardens whose fountains am fed 
with the waters brought by the Emir's nine-mile aiqueduct. The build¬ 
ings seem to float above the vaUey and their wealth and scale are 
unexpected in asetting of mountain peasants and spare mountain earth. 
On the other hand it is impossible to be as whole-heartedly enthusiastic 
about the details of the palace as w'cre the early nineteenth-century 
travellers. Even the architectural and decorative fantasy which has 
gained so wide a repute is neither very original nor very daring when 
compared to many contemporary Turkish rococo buildi^, such as the 
palaces on the Bosphorus or the papier mdchi splendour of Shubta in 
Egypt. Tlie severity of tlie Mountain appears to have exerdsed a 
certain restraint on architect and craftsmen; thus the outstanding 
feature of the place today is the simple excellence of the stone-work, 
everywhere so characteristic of the Lebanese builders. This excellcnoe 
• G 
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is best appT^cLated in the main courtyard, tvhere the masonry has taken 
on a pleasant patina and the delicacy n£ the arches crates an Impression 
of xmnsual lightness^ Inside the palace, though the stone carving is 
good, there is too much dull geometiic-arab^ue, in mosaic or inlay, 
and too little b preserved of the painted waib and painted stucco which 
must have oons^tituted the main charm of the mterior when first com¬ 
pleted. This charm h best recaptured in what was appaicntly the Emir's 
private study where an amusing oriel, some delightful flower-panels 
and vestiges of plaster decoration remain. On this room and on the 
palace AamimiTn, or Turkish bath, the Emir evidently expended much 
care. The latter was unfortunately badly damaged dmiug the allied 
adv-ance in 1941, but has since been well restored. Its size and the care 
lavished on the decoration of each oI its chambers ihustrate w'eil enough 
how important a part the Aamiridift played in that cult of leisure which, 
as we have seen, gave grace to the Turkish period. Warburton, who was 
privileged to enjoy the baths as a guest of the Emir‘s, tells of the 
impression that they made upon him with their pale marble walb, their 
ciystal streains faUing into alabaster basins, their muted subaqueous 
light. Wooden pattens inlaid with mothet-of-pearlp silver ew^ers, ex¬ 
quisite linens, iced sherbets* drowsy heat, all provided an appropriate 
contrast to the dry burning sun and craggy roads which had the 
traveller to Beit-ed-Din. The sequel to the bath, when the traveller 
reclined on silken ciishious by an arched window^ through which cool 
broeios filled with orange perfumes reached him from the gardens* was 
equally delectable. "The bubbling of fountains, the singing of birds, the 
whispering of trees, were the only sounds that reached the ear. The 
slaves glided about silently and somnainbubstjcally; or stood with 
folded arms watching for a sign* If the languid eye was lifted to the 
window, it found a prospect of unequalled splendour over the moimt^dns 
to the sea; and nearer w^ere rich g^dens, and basins full of goldfishes, 
swimming about with such luxurious motion that it rested the eyesight 
to follow them. There were amber-mouthed pipes of delidons LataMa, 
and fragrant coffee, and sherbet cooled in the fountain, and black slaves 
to wipe our hands with gold'embroidered napkins,' 

It is curious to think of the muscular Emir, come direct from some 
deep-laid ruse or sudden catastropliic vengeance, in the passive relaxa¬ 
tion of the marble hot room with the pempLradon pearling that vast 
spade beard. Later, cciolcd and freshened, in the magnificent Turkish 
robes which his pictures reveal, it was from the baths that he fruist often 
have gone to receive and charm the curious Westerners who were 
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granted an audience in tbe tknjne room. Lamartine has descnl^ 
romantically enough his introduction into the Emir's presence. 

Nou 5 ftora introduitB [he says] dans une tr^-belle saJle dont !e pavi 
de marbre, et !cs pLafonds et les enur^ peints de cotilenrs vives ct 
d'arabesques ^L^gantes par des peintrea de Ccn^rtantinorple. Dea jets d'eau 
rnnrmurajent dans lea angl^ de i apparteifient, et dans le fond, derrieie 
une coLoxniadi;! dont les entze-oolonncmciits ^taient griUfe et vitn^, otl 
apercevjut un tigre domant La tfite appuy^e aur pattes cjuis^es. 

- La moiti^ de la chambre ifitait lempli dc scerdtairea; . . . d'Arabes liche- 
meet vStus et arm^; de nl^s et de mulitTes atteud^t les ordres de Jeiir 
maitre, et de queiqaes Dffi.ciets ^gyptiens ... - LAutre partie de Tapparte- 
ment ^cait plus 4]ev6e d "environ un pied, et uu large divan de velours rougep 
r^goait tout autour. L'^ir 6tait uccroupi a Tangle de ce divan. — C'^tait 
un beau viellard k I'mil vi£ et p^nitrant, au teint frais et anim^‘ - . . une 
robe blanche, sert^ par une ceintuie de caebeuiLre* le couvralt tout entier, 
et le mancbc blatant d*un long ct large poignard sortait des plLs de sa. 
robe ... el portait une gerbe de ditmaus de la grosseur d"une orange. 

Bechir^s extraordinary rarecT. with its no les$ extraordinary ^^cissi- 
tudes {he had to escape from the country on four occasions), coincided 
with a period m w'hich Lebanese affairs were taking a new' turn and 
growing yet more complicated. In the first place foreigners^ from the 
time of Napoleon's expedition onward, had plaj^ an important part in 
Turko-Lebanese poUtics, and even the Emir, scheming in his mountain 
palace^ found it at times impossible to play oE all the interests involved 
In the second place there was a serious detenomtion in Maionite-Dru^ 
relations and their fruitful co-opemtioii was drawing to an end. This 
was primarily due to the growing inilucnce of France in the Lebanon, 
used exclusively to bolster the Maronites, and because the Druie 
jealousies and apprehensions so created were exploited and encouraged 
by the Turks and apparently also by the English. Further the ilaronite 
and DruEe communities were themselves undergoing structural dtem- 
tion and their old feudal organization was breaking down. As long as 
the Emir Bechir, who could command the obedience of both parties, 
remained on the scene there was no serious open rupture. Not until bis 
final exile in 1S40 did the trouble begin which was to culminate in tise 
DniM massacre of the Mafonites in i860. This event, by precipitating 
the Interv'entlon of the European powers, marked a new' era in the 
history of the Mountain. In 1^4^ owing to European pressure and the 
French military' expedition, tlie Porte was prevailed upon to provide for 
the peculiar positiou of the Mountain and officially to recogniie the 
semi-autonomy for which tlie Zifaionites had so long been struggling, A 
Lebanese enclave was created^ much smaller than the Greater Lebanon 
of the Emirs, but containing the majority of the Maronites. It was 
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given a CiuiStian governor and depended directly from the Porte mther 
than from the local Turkisli pasha. This arrangement persisted ttntil the 
collapse of the Turkish Empire after the First World War- 

The centuries during which the Maronites schemed, and intrigued, to 
maintain a semi-independence against the Turks are those in which we 
know most of the organization of the Mountain and of the life they lived 
there, for it wtis the age of the travellers. The traveller Sandys in i6ir 
saw the Emir FakT’^d'Din, and others before and after him penetrated 
into the Lebanon. The picture they have drawn is an attractive one. 
The Christian Mountain was in spirit a theocracy, comparable almost to 
Mount Athoa> but with one essential and salutary difierence; owing to 
the hostile forces that permanently surrounded it, this theocracy dared 
not antagonize its own members and was thus forced to avoid a despotic 
absolutism. The Patriarch of Antioch and All the East^ the Erst man in 
the Mountain^ resided at Kanoubin; under him the same liberal supply 
of bishops as had characterized the early Church presided over a number 
of minute sees. Convents and monasteries were perched, as they are 
today, on every crag and mountain spur. There were some two hundred 
of them in the eighteenth centur^^, observing the mle of St Anthony 
and on the whole successfully escaping the accusations of immorality 
which laymen level at such instituticins. To say tliat ecclesiastic intrigue 
did not trouble the Mountain would be untrue, but the framew'ork in 
which these churchmen lived usually ser^'ed to keep holy plots and 
tongues within bounds. The d^H adminbtiation, representing the 
Mountain in its relatioris with the PortCp was closely linked to the 
Church. Officially the Mountain depended from the Pashahk of Tripoli ^ 
but it was not garrisoned by Turkish troops and the admimstration in 
each area was in practice left to local Maronite officials with the title of 
nufkAiUam. These were usually chosen from among the sheiks of the 
Mountain, and their dealings with the Turks were apt to be Limited to 
the dispatch of the annual tribute whi^ the Mountain was expected to 
furnish. Even this tribute, usually raised from the profits on their vines 
and silk-w'orms, w*as at times withheld, as happened during Fakr-ed-Din's 
hfetime* The tendency to independenoe of action was most marked in 
the heart and height of the Mountain, and though the Turk might 
encroach along the seaboard, at Becharr^^ perched above the precipitous 
Kadlscha Valley, the mi>kaddam for considerable periods mamtained a 
token autooQiny for the whole Maimute nation. 

1 1 tlie internal organisation of the Mountain had difiered, flic role of 
oppressor, in the absence of the Turk, might well have been fiUed by the 
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iDcal chifil$ and those promment families from among whose members 
the various mokaddam^ were chosen. At it was, the Maronite feudal 
system incorporated strong democratic elements, and each \Tllage com¬ 
munity elected its chief in much the $ame way and spirit as do the 
Bedouin their paramouiit sheiks. Government was by usage and custom 
and the governors on the whole found it necessary to regard the wishes 
and interests of the moimtameeia. Further, the nature of the country, 
which enabled each village to be turned into a strong post capable of 
self-defence, made the extension of powder from any one centre and 
by any one man extremely diMcult. Finally, the even distxibulion of 
wealth, or perhaps more truly its general absence, tended to produce an 
egalitarian way of life. All lived by their labours and their orchards, the 
sheik as Tvell as the peasant, and even the priest, six days a w'eek. turned 
out to work the land. They w'ere in the main, as a European noted in the 
sixteenth century, an active and intelligent people. A nation of hard¬ 
working peasant oonununities^ with a love of indcpendcncG, they 
exhibited the chaiacteristic peasant conservatism and respect for order. 
This respect unfortunately ceased where blood-feuds were concerned. 
Though vendettas troubled the Mountain, it was none the less possible 
in the eighteenth century for the stranger to travel in the Christian 
Lebanon by day or by nJght with a security almost imknown elsew here 
in the Levant, In a country w'here the only military force w'as a local 
militia, spontaneously created when external danger threatened, no 
soldiery infested the rpads^ and in the mountains where only habitual 
hard work could squeeze a living there was nothing to attract a ^^aga- 
bond population. It was the peasant traditionalism of the Maronites 
that made them ding to the Syriac tongue, a last sign and legacy of their 
Aramaic origin, which in the Mountain fortress hdd out for centuries 
against all-invading Arabic. As late as the fifteenth oentury it was the 
tongue that Latin missionaries among the Maronites had to leam ii they 
were to vm over the population and. though from the eighteenth 
century it disappeared as a spoken idiom, it still persists m their church 
services. Today in the Lebanese villages, though the gospd readings are 
in Arabic, the peasants respond to the liturgy in a language they do not 
understand, but whose survival sjunbolizes their own. Both have come 
through a thousand years of storm. 

Established origbally in the high mountains at the northern end 
of the Lebanon, the Maronites have changed their boundaries, wnth* 
drawing or ex tending as population pressures increased or diminished. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they pushed into ICasraw^an 
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and began infil trating do’w'n the coast soiitli\^'ard from the 

sixteenth century, though Bechaxr6 remained the Maronite stronghold, 
their whole centre of gravity shifted south, due to the pTOssurc of the 
Ahn^is who were comiDg into the Lebanon from the north. It lAras at this 
period that they crossed the Adonis Kiver and established themselves in 
the mountains and foot-^hilb near Beyrouth where they have remaided 
ever since. Though their temtoiy \^aried| their population seems until 
the late nineteenth century to have remained Temarkably stable. 
William of Tjre, the Crusader chronicler* speaks of forty thousand men 
capable of bearing arms, and a late eighteenth-century estimate puts the 
figure at only five thousand less. The nation over this long period 
probably amounted to something like a hundred thousand of a hundred 
and twenty thousand. It only after the constitiitron of 1^64 brought 
added security that the Maronites began to increase seriously in num¬ 
bers,^ Since the population that the Momitam can support is strictly 
limited, this increase brought w^ith it that tide of cmigratioii which has 
carried so many of the Lebanese southward to the easy wealth ol Egy^pt 
or westward to America, Wherever they have gone* the industry and 
initiative which squeezed a living from rocks and snow have brought 
them wealth on more fruitful soils. The Maronite Church in America 
today has tens of thousands of members^ ^migr^ that with proper filial 
gratitude send back a huge sura yearly to enrich the Mountain. 

The Mountain is not a place for mins and antiquities. In Roman 
times an imperial forest, it later became as we have seen aji asylum for 
struggling minorities, who had not the wealth to build great churches or 
palaces^ and who discouraged the presence of those Mameluke and 
Turkish govemors whose only virtue was often the stone memorial 
which surv'ivcd their own removal. Mention has been made of Byblos^ 
and of the monuments to the cult of Adonis situated in the gorge of the 
river named aiter him. Of the other historical remaiiis in the Lebanon 
the famous inscriptions, fifteen Idlomctros north of Beyrouth, am the 
most interestrag. Their existence, characteristically enough in the 
Mountain^ derives from the way in which geography interferes with 
human activities. Wh^rc the Nahr-chKelb River issues into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the mountains come dovm to the shore. At certain periods in 
history they left no room even for a track between the mountainside 
and the sea. Past this natural obstacle conquerors, moving up or down 
the coast, have had to squeeze their armies from the begiuning of time. 
The place is striking and - the rock faces offering a good field for the 

* Thote arc bdw rat)ii:!'r evw jgo.csoo. 
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graver aod sculptor - these same conquerors from the second miUcB,’ 
nium before Christ paused to record on the rocks either their passage or 
their triumphs. Their inscriptious, in hieroglyphics, cuneiform, Greek. 
Latin and Arabic, evoke in the most striking way the long, magnificent 
and depressing pageant of history. Rameses II letumihg from his cam¬ 
paign against the Hittites. Assarhaddon returning tom his victories 
against Egypt, Nebuchadneazar having subdued Phoenicia, Caracalla’s 
Third Gaulish Legion on duty far from home, these, and many others, 
carved history' and their names upon a few square yards of rock. Here 
have always pa^ed men of war, ’captains and niletB clothed most 
gorgeously , hoisemen riding upon horses, all of them desirable young 
men ,.. with chariots, wagodis and wheels, and with an assembly of 
people’. The iron language that soldiers talk and the rattle of arms are 
almost audible above the noise ol the river. In the nineteen-forties the 
pass was heavily guarded' there were tank traps across the road, and a 
modern centurion ejcanaincd your papers. The traveller will also notice, 
not without a smile, that the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
recorded their exploits on the rock space still available. The Emperor 
Napoleon HI, with customary bad taste, commemorated the French 
Expedition of 1S60 by obliterating one of Rameses H's inscriptions 
with his ovm stmxn memorial. Other vainglorious grafilti have fob 
lou'ed. Allenby’s campaign. Gouraud's expedition to Damascus in 1920 
and the Anglo-French capture of Syria in 1941. are all momentousty 
recorded, though in none ol these operations did the forces concerned 
come anywhere near the piano. 

The first conquerors who left their names at the mouth of the Nahr- 
d-Kelb probably did so not only because they were impressed with it as 
a strategic obstacle, but because the river from early days appears to 
have had religious importance. Its course is extraordinary and exhibits 
those elements of the mysterious and the spectacular likely to appeal 
to the primitive imagination- Rising from springs under the snows of 
Mount Sannine, the river passes under a fantastic natural bridge, a 
massive stone arch some fifty yards across, and carves its way down 
towards the sea among picturesque but giddy ravines. It is in this 
setting that the river abruptly disappears into a system of caverns 
which in sir® appear to rival the fmest in Europe. Though they have 
been partly explored by boat, their full extent is even today unknown.^ 
The river reappears above ground only a lew miles from the sea. 

I Hicn Is KQ inlertstine woqnt of theK cav» and their axpleration in Kdwvd 
Crusodtr^ Lamlcin, 192:9. 
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Flo wing p^rall^l to the Adoius Rivcr^ some eighteen kilometres 
the Nflhi-el-Xelb was inevitably connected with the cult of Byblos and 
Adonis^ and a temple to the latter apparently existed near its source. 
Its more particular association was, however^ with the god Anubis. A 
native of Egypt, this deity w^as represented as a jackal or as a human 
being with a jackal's head^ and his particular function was to open the 
way to the land of the doad« He presumably tame to the Lebanon with 
the Osiris legend, for it is related that Isis ivhen a&ardiing for her dead 
husband [poga fo was aided by the dog Anubis, who became her 
guide and champion. A connection with the underworld was particu¬ 
larly appropriate for the deity of this underground river, and in the 
popular mind the caves and the disappearing waters may well kive been 
linked with the land of the dcacL The river today retains its association 
with Anuhis: Kabr^el-Keib means in Arabic tlie River of the Dog, and is 
a rough translatioii of the Roman name, Lycus Flum^n^ At some early 
period a colossal statue to the dog-god was raised at the mouth of the 
river, vi^bich is reported to have howled whenever enemies approached 
and to have been audible miles away. Possibly the dogp like the statues 
in Ercwhmtf became vocal when the wind lay in the right quarter. As 
late as the dghtcenth centuiy', travellers were showu not far off under 
the sea a mossy rock which they believed to be the fallen godj and today 
one may still view above the road the emplacement on which the statue 
is said to have rested. 

Down the course of the Nahr-el-Kelb the empha^ is on geagmpby, 
on landscapep on the visual scene; and thb is typical of the Mountain. 
Tlie emphasis and the interest fall on the country and the people. As 
nowhere else in Syria the present attracts as conclusively as the past.^ 
One's glance is not always directed backward. From a blue $ea to a blue 
sky the Moimtaiia climbs in gigantic tenaces. In the foreground are the 
warm easy foot-hiUs^ ItoUanate, swathed in olives; plane-trees and 
acacias overhang the roads^ and araleas the watercourses^ there are 
tidy, red-roofed monasteries each with its clump of umbrdla pines and 
unpretentious views across vineyards and villages to £he sea. A stage 
higher the air tightens and is no longer moist and Mediterranean; the 
soil is thinner and rock peers through. The world climbs; a long laborious 

* It might have been expected that tlue Crusoricray witli their love of lormldablo 
rites, would h&ve left a atroni; impress on the Mountain. For SinLLedc rtraaOM, 
however^ they conceutrated on the fooMtills north and south ol tho maiii LcLkOiiaii 
mass. MonesEir, above thfr sciuroc of the Adams ^ordiug the route over the 

Mountain u> BaaJbeck^ and the torse cMtlo of Akkor, appear to liave hoen thidr 
only Xartnesse in the High Lehaaom 
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heave upward through wiJd myrtle and laurmtidu^, with wiry scrub 
cjak grippiBg the slopes. Where the ravines wind up into the heart uf the 
MoimtaixL the villages assail the rock face like mountaineers. Every 
patch of cnltiv'ation is precious and man-made; the orchard is shored up 
over the abyss. A voice that flcKits across to yau, and seems a mere 
stone's throw away* will be three hours by mule track. Only the buds 
communicate easily^ The rock strata here are twisted and tom, and the 
rock faces betray the action of icep Your way dimbs where the gladei^ 
once cajue down. 

At five or she thousand feet comes the nest stage^ that graceful pause 
which every^ mountain range seems to make between the first long 
ascent and the bare peaks above* This is the region of cow-bells and 
yellow brDOtn» of huts that the shepherds inhabit only in summer, of 
small unexpected valle3rs trooked in the Mountain's arm. Here in the 
hoDows you meet the first patches of unmclted snow and tread on sward^ 
most green and un-Levantine. It is the region o! the large wbite-bcliied 
Alpine swift, and of small Alpine fiowiers (unlike the rest of SyriUp 
these mountains have a Mediterranean fiora)*^ U is the region where you 
sit and measure the long ^vay you have come against the peaks that are 
still three thousand feet above. Along the coast the towns and villages 
are like toys, and the roads run as they do on maps , The sea appears flat 
and glassy, and ^ils scattered across it look like scraps of white paper. 
On the horizon an isolated pile of doud hangs over Cyprus, Sometimes 
at sunset you cap even see the island* over seventy miles oS. This is a 
region where you would like to stay. 

The last stage is bareness, beyond the last fir and the last |uniper. 
^‘hite clouds pull across the mountain summits bke birds and you know 
it means wind above* Their shadows, creating a play of light and shade, 
give pinnadcs and walls of rock the appe^nance of fluidity and move¬ 
ment; palpable deception* for this is essential solidity* (he solid thing* 
eveo grim in its immobility and fixity* in the frightHiing absence of mov¬ 
able gadgets, of bandies and appurtenances* The bate slopes lengthen 
below you as you chuib* and the rock faces in the sun shine like steeL 
This is the region of eagles, of shale, of giddiness* of cutting wind: it b the 
region of six months' srtow^ When Ihere is at last nothing mo-re above, 
and you are yourself the skyline, the urge that drew you up from the 
caf£ on the coast, from the orange groves and the sound □£ the wa^i!s, is 
finally and logically satisfied. You have looked over the other side; and 
there was nothing between you and Per^a- 

!• Moom HeJmqn «Dd Druze an site cjicepUanal ia tiii rcApctrL 
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It b a wonderful range, and the villages and people of the Mountain 
ate worthy of their setting. Only on the narrow beaten track of the 
tounst, or where the people have been spoilt by contact with the West, 
does the hartnonioiis compatibOity of man and country fail. In most 
p aces the people remain much as the earlier travellers found them, and 
ha%|e not lost the virtues that these same t^a^'eIlecs admired. Their long 
politic^ struggle and the effort to squeeze a livelihood from rocks and 
preapjces have made them independent, courageous and provident; the 
Church has ensured their piety. As W'arburtoq noted a century ago, 
the change from the lowland va^al to the mountain freeman is very 
striking’, the people still retain ’their fearless look, their bold bearing 
Md that respectfulness which so generally accompanies self-respect'. 
The openn^ and confidence of the mountain men makes them pleasant 
to meet orjouniey amongst, and enables Maromtes and Shiites, moun¬ 
ts neighbours, to get on well and generously together. To qualities of 
charactf^ is added the picturesque: they are good-looking, and like most 
mountaineers have an 'air', to which their costume contributes. They 
favour ^y waistcoats, round tight-fitting caps of fur or sheepskin, 
sheeps^n jackets and the characteristic baggy trousers that are 
ated with old Turkey, These trousers have at the back a curious, non¬ 
functional fullness which has been accounted for in various ways. The 
most ingenious wpJanation relates to a legend that the Messiah at his 
second comipg is to be horn of man. and maintains that the trousers 
were first adopted in the liope, cherished by every pious wearer, a (fin d ing 
bimseJf the cho^n vp&seL 

The people have remained whoffy agricultural, and the Lngeimity and 
perseverance with which they tame the hillsides is remarkable. Whereas 
in Syria proper they strive for water, here they strive for soil, capturing 
It front the rocks laboriously, foot by foot. Their terraced vinos. pUed 
vertically one above the other, climb to the snows. Their minute 
o^ards are often wedged literally io the faults and crannies of preci¬ 
pices, Such industry has its reward. The very rocks have grown fertile; 
the Mountain yields oil and wine, figs, peaches, apples, chestnuts, 
Chernes; and its mulberry-trees feed the sUk-worm. The forced inactivity 
of winter, when the ground is under snow, has helped to maintain the 
local crafts tvhich Sourish in the mote isolated villages. The charm of 
these crafts is that they persist without affectation and are usually 
practised coincidentally with some other occupation. Thus the village 
barber, when no clients appear, will retire to his loom at the back of the 
shop, or the grocer to his wood-carving. Thcmgh contact with western 
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models has debased the Uste of these craftsmen, their technique 
remains easceUent. Happily, where building b cont^med, both taste and 
technique still prevail, and the local tradition produces houses as 
satisfactory as may be found anywhere around the MediteTranean. The 
Lebanese are master-builderSp with a genius for using stone sensibly and 
decoratively. As a result the poorest mouatatR tillage has a certain 
architectural dignity* Only near Beyroutli and one or two other placed 
do pretentious and inappropriate villas creep up Into tlie foot-hills, 
or even, as at Bharndoun on the Damascus road^ find their horrid way 
four thousand feet up. The salient features of the older local tradition 
are its beautifully cut stone, which takes with time a fine w"ann patina; 
its ^'aulted ground floors which frequently present an open Loggia to the 
street: and the tall triple window which in houses of any conse¬ 
quence sets oH the heavier arches below^ The rooms abov'e are spacious, 
wliile those on the ground flcKir, with their thick walls and vaulted roofs, 
remain cool iti the heat of a Lebanese summer and warm enough in 
winter. The locality has evolved a style suited to its ^nde range of tem- 
pcratuie, emineutly liveable, and most pleasing in architectui^ effect. 
This style in the simpler onfr-siorey cottages ivith vaulted roof and 
arched fagade or arched portico is probably indigenous and its aruLi- 
tecturaJ origins go back a long way. The same ty^e b found in Arab 
villages southw-ard into Palestine. The origin of the more complicated 
twicHstorey house, with the pointed triple window on the first door 
balancing the arches below^ presents mther a problem. It has about it 
something Italianale, and the geneml eifcct of the facade b reminiscent 
on a small scale of Venetian architecture. Eighteenth-cenlujy^ prints of 
BejTOuth appaientliy reveal no trace of such houses, and the style seems 
to ha\ne been introduced into the country something over a hundred 
years ago. It has been tentatively suggested that it was brought in by 
Italian workmen who may perhaps have been employed by the Emir 
Bcchir. Wlierever it came from, it was a happy importation. 

The traveller who visits these houses on the Mountain finds them as 
altractive inside as out. They are apt to be tidy and dean, w^hlle the 
white slips over the chairs and sofas, and the trea^res In the "best' room 
have a pleasant period flavour, which might be described as Lebanese- 
Victorian. Cheap coloured prints of medieval romauc^knights in 
armour, Ladies and enchanted forests - unmistakably English in origin, 
rmsst at one time have had a great vogue in the country. They share the 
walls with faded wedding groups and with (for some unacccuntable 
reason) the crowned and bearded heads of an almost forgotten Europe. 
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T^e master gf the house sees to it that the visitor is in a mood to enjoy 
his sunotuidings: the ritual of entertainnieiit, involving home-made 
atoA, or wine irom the vineyard, and little dishes to stinndate a thirst, 
begins ooincidentally with arriv'ol. In winter the ritual probably takes 
place in the snug downstairs room Vi'heie a piping stove soon thaws out 
numbed bauds and feet; in summer in the large room above that runs 
the full width of these houses, whem a mountain breeze com^ freely in 
through the triple windows and the view falls vertiginous down rock 
and hillside to the Alediteixauean haze below. In a country of believers 
and architects, the Gjurch has built liberally. Not only every village and 
every isolated hamlet, but in some districts almost every naturally 
distinguished site, has its church or chapel. As a general rule the poorer 
and wilder the district, the more satisfactoiy is its church architecture. 
One common type of small unassuming diurch is of consider hi.- 
interest. Built of fine masomy, as everj'thing dse in the Mountain, it is 
characterized by a flat roof, round-headed windows and a complete 
simplicity, relieved only by a light cornice or by shallow stone pita t t ' T S, 
and a solid little belfry. One comes to regard these square belfries, of 
which half a dozen will sometimes be in view at once, as an integral 
motif of the landscape. Along the roads one also meets with those 
touching shrines - a virgin ora saint in a small hutch, a paper rose and a 
bit of tiiusel — famUiar in the Austrian Alps. The visitor cannot forget 
that tlicse are Christian hiUs. 

In the Bilountain there is no Baalbeck that one must see at any price, 
no particular excursion that is inevitable. With the proviso that one 
keeps north of Beyrouth, attracEion is fairly evenly distributed. The 
charm is geuend. £ach village, each river that carves its way with 
winding and spectacular labour to the sea, almost each mountain 
shoulder and hamlet, has something to offer. Perhaps if one wished to 
indicate an unspoilt yet accessible cross-section of the country - though 
in the Mountain it must be borne in mind that the Best b the Highest 
and that mule tracks usually offer more than toads - it would be the 
road from Batroun over Hardine to Hadct and the Cedars, The route is 
reasonably spectacular and characterijFtic. It introduces the traveller to 
the sense of mountain struggle and achievement, to the tough hospitable 
stooe-btuk village, the bclfried churches, the open-faced peasants 
labouring at the vines, the impossible jflaces where no one labours, the 
fit-trees rooted in the rocks, the stream that eats atvay the road, and, 
always recurring, the gUropsc of distant flat blue sea, so irrelevant in 
that upper world. The road passes also, on a ledge above a tremcadous 
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waterfall, the ideal inowntahi valley, sensuous m a cradle of rock, where 
the glides down from Kfer Halda among poplars and 

orthaids: a place one will always remember, and to which the memory 
will return from very diheient scenes. 

Another place which mates a snuilar impression, though these 
impressions are personal and hardly to be handed on, is the carious 
plateau of Laduc, which for five months lies mider snow. It is reached 
from the valley of the Adonis River by a road that leads up through the 
most barren of gorges to emerge, at the top of everything, on a pleasant, 
grassy plateau. Only the jagged peats are higher. Here the Bedouin 
migrate with their beasts in the early suiumfir and set their brown tents 
beside the snow-driits. These men and their cattle are strangely jmd 
movingly out of place, and there are camel tracks in the snow. Sitting 
before the tents you exchange cigarettes for unleavensd bread, white 
cheese, homey and goats' nulk. The woven tents are pitched as in the 
desert, and all around the camels graae in their usual craning, hungry 
way - but among Alpine flowers. The attraction of the Mountain con¬ 
sists partly In just this type of contrast. Things Arab and Turkic, the 
characteristic beasts and gear of the Middle Enst, you had associated, 
rightly or wrongly, with flat waterless spaces, witii beat and sand. Yet 
to some extent they Imve been siphoned up into the Mountain, and have 
been absorbed into the lives of the luoimtainecra. The resulting blend is 
unexpected and poetic. To see mouutaiii guides smoking kookaks jerks 
the imagiiiation out of its usual and travelled paths. To see a train of 
camels - as you may - plodding ankle deep in snow across tiie passes, 
lilts you intn Central Turkestan, or anywhere you wish. The traveller's 
eyes are continually opened; moved by the strangeness of snch things, 
be sees the ordinary paraphernalia of the Mouulainj the merely Christian 
and Alpine, as uew and startling. 

The heart of the Christian Hountain, both historically and geo¬ 
graphically. is the Kadlscha Valley, As such, and for its natural beauty, 
it is a spectacle that the traveller should not miss. This great gorge, 
winding its way inland from the sea and climbing to over six thousand 
feet, was tlie cradle of the early Maronite Church and lor ceuturies its 
protfiction. Tliere lay (and bes) the monastery of Kanoubin:, founded by 
Theodosius the Great in the fourth century, and later the scat of the 
patriarch and the administiative centre of the Church. It was only one 
among many religious retreats. The gorge, which Lamartine described 
as a vast nave with the sky for a creUiDg, was honeycombed with chapels 
and the grottoes of anchorites, A seventeenth-century traveller reports 
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eight hundred such dwellings in the rock. The very n^e of the gorge 
means the VaJJey of the Saints, and thoogh these saints are now fewer 
in number the tradition continues, and the palTiarch tnaintains his 
summer residence at Diman, just across the gorge from Kanoubin^ 
Becfiarr^, established in a strategic position at the head of the x'ahey, 
w^as, as we have seen, the centre of civil resistance to Turkish domiiia* 
tioHp and it remains today in some sense the spiritual, though no longer 
the political or economic, capital of the Maronite natlort. 

The landscape of the Kadi^ha Valley hi unforgettable. The approach 
from tlie sea is through orchards of gnarled oUve groves beneath which 
grow in spring iris, anemone, cyclamen, uatds^us and orchid. Where the 
gorge begins, revealing a break in the apparentty unassailable mountain 
face, an awesome Turkish road, which Lamartine described as ^eette 
route horrible, ou plutdt cette munuiJe presQue perpendicnlaire', hair-* 
pins its wny up the southern side. For the adaptation of this road to- 
wheeled traffic the tra veller is apparently indebted, as for so many travel 
fadlities in various parts of the w'orid, to the royal progresses of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm. The gorge perhaps has never twen better described 
than by an English clergyman who visited it from Akppo. no mean 
undertaking, two hundred and fifty years ago. "There is\ he says, 'a 
very deep rupture in the side of Libanus, running at least seven houra* 
travel directly up into the mountain. It is on both sid^ exceeding steep 
and liigh, clothed with fragrant greens from top to bottom, and every- 
where refreshed with fountains, falling down from the rocks m pleasant 
cascades, the ingenious work of nature/ The 'rupture^ deepens as ihe 
road rises, and where the latter creeps along its monstrous lip assumes 
a terriJ>'mg magnificence. Characteristically the economy of mountain 
hfe, fighting for a square yard of ground, pushes to the very veigc. The 
cliEs are prolonged as the walls of peasant houses, and fruit trees over¬ 
hang space. Tlie void is curiously vocal and when the spring snows arc 
Tnelting is full of the echoes of waterfalls that rise to the villages above, 
mere the gorge roaches, at Bccharr^. its wedgelike end, driven in 
vain against the solid rock, the traveller's attention has already wan* 
dered. He is looking up at the snow-covered mountaiiis above and the 
smooth snowy bowl at their feet, where stand an isolated group of huge 
dark trees - the Cedars of Lebanon. As the traveller climbs another 
thousand feet and approaches the trees, their majesty and drama come 
home with immediate force. Almost the last remnant of the groat cedar 
forests that once covered these slopes, they stand in a spectacular 
setting. Their position and their age (a doren of them ore well over a 
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thousand years old) have alT^-ays impressed the mountain people, as the 
^lendaiir of the on^nal forest impressed the classical world and found 
a placft even in Tacitus^ taconic pages, who speaks of the Mountain as 
ardores opacaiH Jidufnpu nivitms. A mass is yeariy celebrated in the 
smaJ] chapel under their spreading branches, and the cedars long ago 
assumed something of the importance of a cult. Locally they are half 
believed to be tree divimties, and it Is said that they are endowTed with 
foreknowledge and can anticipate changes of season. As the first winter 
blizzard strikes the Mountain, they contract their vast branches tike 
limbs and point them earthward so as to support in the ensuing months 
the minimum weight of snow. Ln tlie spring, or so it is said, they shake 
off the melting snow like dogs, and extend their branches once again. 
Though for genemtions excornmunication threatenfid anyone who dared 
to damage the trees* the *foresf' steadily dwindled. The outlook now 
appears to be brighter, for goats wMch had no regurd for the Churches 
anathema are amenable to other sanctions. The young shoots are now 
protected and, as the giants fall, other cedars will in due course replace 
them- 

In this bowl the snows are extraordmarily deep. Latuartioe, with his 
horse ploughing up to its knees, failed to reach the cedars in mid April, 
and had to contemplate them from a distanoe sitting on a boulder. But 
the snow which once dosed the higher Lebanon in Aftinter now does the 
reverse, for every year more people come up the Mountain to skL French 
officials landing in Beyrouth to set up their mandate saw snow nine 
thousand feet above, and thought of the Haute Savoie. Soon two pairs of 
skis arrived: others foUowsHi, with waxes, skids and the skier's armoury^ 
It WM not long before a small band of enthusiasts each year eagerly 
awaited the December snow. Their assaults on the Mountain with their 
Gudous boards were viewed with incredulous amazement by the 
Maronitc peasants. In due course the best climbs were mapped* the 
peaks wm named and the Club Alpin Francois built its refuge huts. By 
I9J7 Lebanon dd-mg was Launched. 

Snow conditions in the Lelmion ore excellent and tisuaJJy comparable 
to spring snow in the Alps. The sun in this latitude is hot in the day-thne* 
but there is a coirespondkigly large drop in temperature at night. This 
alternating process of thaw and freeze very soon pmdnces an ideal 
surface, for the variatioos in temperature ate usually too intense for 
Tircakable cru$C to last any leiigth of time. Though the early morning 
snovT is frozen hard, by ten o'clock the sun begins to do its work, and 
before noon conditions ore perfect. The skier in the Lebanon also has 
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tlie comfort of knowing that avalanches, except in the two or three days 
after a heavy snowfall, arc unknown. 

The peculiar charm of sld-ing on the Mountain consists largely in its 
settiag. From the Dome da Loup or the Col des Cedres you look down, 
from the snow world, eastward to the oa^ of Baalbeck. dislingaistaable 
as a splash of darker green in the Bk'aa Valley, and to the Anti-Lebanon 
beyond. To the wiest the gulfs of the Kadiscba Gorge fall away from the 
snowhelds on which the Cedars stand to orchards, orange groves and 
the coast line shimmering in the Mediterranean haze. Where you 
stand, the wind whistles over the mountain crests at nearly ten thousand 
feet and has whipped the snow into froeen waves. Your hands grow 
numb with cold as you pull off your skinsi you must stamp your feet to 
keep the circulation moving. Yet a few hours earlier you were bathing 
in that flat blue sea below, drinking an arak in a caffi beside a banana 
plantatmn, stopping to pick cyclamen in the olive groves, or talking to 
monks in a prim monastery garden. The almost unmediate juxtaposition 
of sea and snow, of the frosen mountain-tops and the turned red valley- 
earth, of tense solitudes and villages below — whose friendly bustle seems 
almost perceptible - is stimulating and disturbing. The range of colour, 
of atmosphere, of association, that the eye and mind take in is so wide 
and so unusual. Later, the memory of snow will remain inappropriately 
blwded with oranges, snow waves with sea waves and monks with 
guides. The whole Alpine practice will be deeply tinged with the colour 
of the Christian Moun tain. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
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A variety oI fortes contributed to raise the Syrian monirtritiits 
which tiave beep the preoccupa^tipp of this book. Traders made 
Palmyra^ a martyr created K^fa, and a pasha's taste and luxury 
built the Azem palaces. What, it may well be askedp has been 
the contribution of the twentieth oeutury? Outside the Ludigenous 
and uTiassumiDg tradition of architecture which finds expressian in the 
Lebanese villages^ it is difficult to think of modem buildings m Syria 
calculated to give pleasure either now or in the future,* Ihe govern- 
mental and administrative buildings show little architectural senscp 
and the taste for which private enterprise caters can be gauged accur¬ 
ately enough by the style of such buildings as the Hdtel St Georges in 
Beyrouth. Contemporary misbuilding was conhned to the main centres 
of population^ until the Second World War created, and then deserted, 
hundreds of camps ip the depths of the prer^-iously unpolluted SjTian 
landscape." The shoddy huts are faUing, and the corrugated iron will 
disappear. But the concrete floors rernmn. enigmatical scai^ that in the 
dryness of the steppe wUl last for miUenia. It is curious and discom¬ 
forting to think of later archaeologists excavating these remains and 
finding nothing but concrete and the imperishable raior blade. The 
period of the "Blue Gillette'* they will say* left few remains of artktio 
importance on Syrian soil. 

Though modem Syria has added little of value to the stone stratifica¬ 
tions of tune, the stranger will none the less wish to know something of 
the contemporary economic, sodal and political conditions of the 
country* in whidi he moves. Such mformation this book does not 
set out to provide; but the present chapter, briefly and by way of 


* The mfw niuaetjimg mt BeYTOUtb ajad DaimnscQS art: hdfidurablf exceptinns, 

■ The army did twt always build witla tbo worst matcruls m tlw meet ^xpemtve 
way. At Raqqa and one or two otbtfsr the indiivnon^ building tradition was 

adapted with the happtcfft rcaidla^ Domed, mnd-brick conslctitUom not only 
proved iiir iwler in auuuotrr and wannet in winter than the usual nmiy huts but 
were decent to look at. 
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epilogue, indicates the main outlines of certain complicated problems 
and provides the traveller mth a few indispensable bearings. 

In Syria goats and men contend for numerical superiority. Of the 
latter-excepting the migratory Bedouin - only a small minority have 
not at some time or other tilled the soil or pruned a tree, They are thus 
predominantly a peasant people. That they are not a prosperous 
peiisantry, but the reverse, is due partly to the ineqiiitabie system of 
l3iid teiiiira+ They art, itnd beta for tliodrouglily 

plotted. There are few independent farmers. Most of the arable land is in 
the hands of large landlords who often are absentee landlords. As a 
result of prolonged mismanagement many of their unwiddy latifundia 
are hca\-ily mortgaged. On these great estates the peasants scrape a 
liv^g by renting their acre or two of land on the old system known as 
miUtyage Such leases arc usually yearly and tenninable at the will of 
the landlord, and the rent consists of a proportion of the annual yield of 
the ground- proportion is most commonly fifty per cent, but may 
even rise to eighty. Such a system has nothing to recommend it, and 
even presents disadvantages from the landlords' point of view. Insecurity 
of tenure makes the peasant reluctant to put capital into the land. His 
object is a quick return even if this involves exhausting the fertility of 
^e soil. Ag^, he often works only the minimum necessary to secure 
the necessities of to himself and Ids family. He argues, and with 
r^ron, that there is no point in working more when the product of bis 
^or goes, not to himself, but to Ids landlord. Lastly, such a sn-stem 
reduces the posiUon of the tenant to tliat of a serf, and gives the land^ 
lord an undue social and political control. 

The position, of course, varies a good deal from place to place. In 
parts of the Lebanon, although the Maroidte Chuich is a large land- 
owner, conditions are better and there are a number of small and 
^atively prosperous independent agriculturists. In tho hintoriaad. on 
the other liand, the independent peasant is rarer. The foUowme figures 
^ve an idea of the land tenure situation in the Damascus Oasis At 
Dtwa, where a population of fifteen hundred work some of the richest 
sou in Syria, a quarter of the land is in the bands of five Urge land- 
o^em. Many tenants get as httle as twenty-five or thirty per cent of 
the annual yield on their land. No services, however, are required from 
the tenants. At Jarba, a poorer tillage on the oasis edge with a pocu- 
Urion of about two hundred and fifty, nearly aU the cultivable land 
ongs to a single owner. Tlie tenants receive a third of the produce.^ 

* See J, A. Tower, Tie 0«ir cfDttmMCia, Beyrautli, 1^35. 
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It is in the Alawi Moimtains, however, that the system is to be seen at 
its wor^t* There a^cuitiiral exploitation is Linked with compnlscry 
services of various sorts, and forrns the basis of an extreme sodal and 
political absolutism^ The landlords" word is law, and from them justice 
and protection must be bought, if it is to be secured at aU, The local 
system bas the further unpleasant feature that mudb of the best land is 
owned by Orthodox Muslims and that the mdtaytr peasant is often not 
even working for One of his own reOgion. It is, in fact, a feudalism (a 
/ns pritmiS nodis still exists in certain places) without the organization 
and the advantages which that system once offered ^ In the Middle Ag^ 
paymenU and services ensured corresponding rights, such as justice and 
protection, but in the modem feudalism of the Alawi temioty (which is 
by no means unique in Syria) the overlord leangnizes no obligations. 
WTiatever pa\Tneut ts made everything still remains to be paid for. 
The peasant is the victim of a perpetual blackmail. 

These metayer peasants, and others more fortunately situated, are 
not all employcxi in the same types of agriculture. The picture from thi$ 
point of view is, however^ not of great complit^rion. In the Lebanon^ 
the Damascus Oasis and the newly developed areas near Homs, the 
emphasis falls on arboriculture: olives, apricots* mulberries for silk 
(especially in the Lebanon) and e\Try kind of fruit tree are cultivated* 
(Olive oil was before the war the most valuable of the Syriau-Lebauese 
exports,) In the Alawi district and around Latakia, the emphasis falls 
on tobacco and on the cotton crop [the latter an economic development 
due to the French)* In the hinterland “ the Bk"aa, the Hauran (cnee the 
granary of Rome) and the great plain south of Aleppo - the peasants 
grow almost exclusively cer^ crops (wheat, barky and oats), and raise 
sheep. (Wool was the second most ImporlarLt export before the war.) 
The jezira, the vast triangle of land stretching nortinsast beyond the 
Euphrates, still remains largely undeveloped, only one-third of the 
cultivable land being at present utilireiL The area h the most fertile 
and the best watered in Syria, and is capable of produdug large quanti¬ 
ties of coru^ rice and cotton. It has not been more exploited because of 
its isolation and for lack of labour^ Also, lying at the foot-hills of the 
Caucasus where Turkey and Iraq meet, it has always been exposed to 
political disturbance, and its future has seemed in this respect so 
uncertain that the shrewd Syrian business man has been iinwillmg to 
put money into it; yet capital outlay is an essential prerequisite to the 
development of the Jerira. 

The towns where the produce of the Syrian countryside findii its home 
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market are, in order of sire. Aleppo, Dainasciis and Beyrouth. The last 
is fTowing from day to day, and between them the three towns have a 
population of well over three-qnarters of a million, a %ti» unduly lai^ 
for an agricultural country whose total populatiou is only three and a 
half milhons. While a proportion of the population of Damascus and 
Aleppo remains agricultural (i.e, consists of peasants who happen to go 
out to their fields from a town rather than a village), the three toi^'ns are 
essentially commercial. Industry remains negligible. There are those 
who believe that the Syrian skUI and aptitude for selling thipgs across a 
counter, for turning goods over at a profit, U today doing the country as 
much haim as good. The Syrian business man is unwilling to vary a 
money-making tedmique of which he is perhaps the supreme master, 
and he therefore does not put his profits into capital enterprises and 
the development of industry which are seriously needed. There are 
more people engaged in couiinerce than the economy of the country 
warrants. 

Looked at along these broad lines ^ peasant agriculture and town 
commerce - the Syrian picture looks deceptively simple. In fact it is 
btwilderingly diverse, and there can be few areas of coitiparable size 
that present such a variety of traditions, outlooks and beliefs. 

Ewn the racial composition of the population, despite its pre- 
domin^tly Semitic nature, is by no means straightforward- An ea rlier 
Aramaic-speolang Syro-Phocniciaji population, who also originally 
rame from the south, has been subjected to continual pressure and 
infiltration from the Arabian deserts, Tlieir absorbent powers have 
proved enormous. As, generation after generation, Bedouin tribes pene¬ 
trated into Syria and reached tlie cultivated belt, they shed their 
migratoiy habits, took their place iu the standing economy and became 
thoroughly Syrianized. This process has been going on from the earlWt 
times. There was. for instance, a considerable Arab influx from the south 
during the Seleudd period, and at the period of the Arab conquest it has 
been ^tlmated that as many as a hundred thousand came in to swell 
the existing population (whidv then amounted probably to somewhere 
tetween five and six million). A high percentage of the present popula¬ 
tion derive from these later Arab waves, rather than from the earlier 
^vals, the Syio-Phocnidans. Southward, in Palestioe and Trans¬ 
jordan, it is thought that the descendants of the Arab immigrants even 
outnumber the original stocks. Though they left behind their desert 
ways, the Arabs at the conquest brought their religion and the lan guag e 
of the Koran, with which tlie former was inseparably bound up. The 
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resistant quality of the Syro-Phocmdan peoples may, however^ be 
judged by the persistence of religious minorities into our own time* and 
by the extraordinary sunival of their Aramaic tongue, in its Syriac 
form. After the dominanoe of Arabic for oYCr a thou^d years it is still 
the spoken tpngue of one or two villages in the And-Lebanon, and is 
still preserved wherever the MafoiUte liturgy is read. 

This mdjil ama^am of Syro-Pboenidan and Arab has received 
uddidous through the immigration or t ransplantatiori of radal minori- 
ties from the north and east* such as the Kurds and the .Armenians. 
Fleeing southward from the Turkish massacres, the Armenians took 
refuge in Syria mainly after the First World \Var* and were settled with 
the help and co-operation of the Mandatory Power* It has been esti¬ 
mated that over a miliion died on the roads m their exodus from Turkey; 
of those who reached Syria some hundred and twenty thousand have 
remained In the country. Their settlement has fnrtlier seni'ed to compli¬ 
cate a picture already confused, but has benedted Syria. After a period 
of initial tinrest* when the activities of their secret $odeUes - the 
Tachnak agitating for the Free Arrtienia of iqiB^ and the H^Uhak at 
one time affiliated to the Third International - oau^ troublep they 
have settled down satisfactorily and are becoming valuable dtlzens.^ 
E^blished mainly tn the towns (there are over 50*000 in AleppqJ, their 
mental endowTuents* and their ability to wort hard and with systom, 
enables them to supply not only effident doctors and lawyers, but the 
skilled techniciaiis of which a developing Syria is seriously in need* 

It is not, how'ever, the racial but the religioiis question that creates the 
real complication of the Syrian picture. Religious diHerences axe pro¬ 
found and varied, and the sedaJ cleavages that they effect most harmful. 
Centuiifis of discrimination, and sometimes of persecution, have given 
the minorities an extraordinary solidarity. Each faith tends to coalesce 
into a compact sodal and political block whose first alle^pance is not to 
the state and whose assimilation presents a problem for the adminis¬ 
trator. 

Tlje following round figures, which omit some of tlic smaller but very 
compact religious minorities such as the Ismailis and Yezidis* give the 
approximate &i2e of the main reUgioos blocks, Sunnites (Orthodox 
Muslims) 1,920,000; Shi^ites (heretical Mushms) 175^000; Nosairis 
(Alawis) 275,000; Drures i 35 p ™; Christians 705.000: Jews 30,000. 
The strength of the Sunnites, who make up about half the population, is 

^ It a eatim&tfd none tXi^ Icsa that ;i large ma|onty would migrate to Soviet 
Annenia IE they weft allowed tP do 9 P+ 
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matnly in the towns, though they also comprise the Bedouin tribes. The 
degree in which their faith modifies their way of life and their attitude 
to their unorthodox or non-MusUm fellow dtmens varies considerably. 
The Bedouin takes his faith easily, while the stronghold of Muslim 
fanaticism is in provindal towns such as Hama and Homs, and in 
sectors of Damascus. The Shiites, followers of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
Ali, are usually despised by the Orthodox Muslims, but, since their 
release from wntwies of persecution, have shown much initiative. Situ¬ 
ated chiefly in the Lebanon they maintain excellent lelattons with the 
non-.Muslims. The Alawis comprise most of the peasantry in the Latakia 
fetnct. Their interesting hermetic faith, whose origins are ultimately 
Sbi Ue. IS controUed by a hereditary priesthood, and includes, as does 
the Druze religion, swet rites and an initiation, the latter lasting in this 
case for a period of nine months. They worship a curious trinity, beUeve 
in metempsychosis and preserve a rich symbolism whose simiificance 
they have forgotten. They have no churches or mosques, but revere the 
tombs of saints, and like the Phoenicians before them make a cult of the 
natural sites m their wild landscape ^ springs, trees and hill-tops. They 
^ very poor and very backward. Of the Jebel Druze something has 
said ebewhere. It is worth remembering, however, that rather more 
thM a third of the Druze population b stfll to be found in the southern 
U^on. the original stronghold of the faith before a migiation to the 
Jebel m the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Christians, some¬ 
thing less than three-quarters of a million in all. divide as to numbers 
fairly evenly into the Orthodox and Uniate Churches. The latter is 
mainly restricted to the Lebanon, where (as the Marenitc Oiurcb) it 
acts as a single political unit and has long had dose cultund affiliations 
wth France, ^ough only amounting to twenty or twenty-five per cent 
of toe S>^Ubanese population, the Christians owing to their education 
and their higher standard of firing exerdse a social, economic and 
pa^cularly, intellectual influence disproportionate to their numbers 
TTie position of the Christians has boeu further strengthened by the 
tradition of emigration. Since the second half of the nineteenth century 
the Leb^ese Christians have emigrated in considerable numbers- 

country -seeking opportunity in 
Lnited States, South America and nearer at hand in Egypt, Their 
industry abroad has brought lliem wealth and consideration, and 
modem Egypt m particnlar owes a great deal to their enterprise. This 
emigration fortunately for the Lebanon has been essentially a two-way 
movement. In the first place the successful emigrant has sent back 
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remittances to his family at home^ and thus yearly a large stm of 
money has entered the Lebanon from abroad {these remittances ar« 
estimated to have reached in the twenties as much as four miHion 
pounds a year). Secondly he often retnmed to end his days on the 
Mountain. Naturally he has brought with hlin western ideas^ a wider 
outlook and a higher standard of living. Since 1930 the outward how 
has declined. Depression abroad and the growth of stability and oppor¬ 
tunity at home have made emigration less tempting (in 1931 and 1932 
more returned to the Mountain than left it), but the tradition has 
already modified Lebanese life, and its effects will continue to be opera¬ 
tive for at least a generation. Another factor which has primarily 
benefited the Christian population has been the tourist traffic.^ The 
Christian strength is in the Lebanon, and it is to the Lebanon that 
foreigners come from the siurounding countries to escape the summer 
heats in the Mountain. They* too^ bring money and new ideas and w^ys. 

The bewilderiiig difiercnces of otiUopk which characteriae modem 
Syria are partly due to the impact of the West upon groups of people 
variously equipped to recdw it. There is a certain homogeneity* certain 
grounds of contact, betw^een an Alawi and a Sunni peasant. Both of 
these again know sometliing of the way the mind of the desert Bedouin 
or the Damascus merchant works. On the other band* the new' business 
man, the new technician* the westemlEed intellectual, these live in a 
difierent world. Between the unchanged peasant and the scholar edu¬ 
cated in America are intermediary t3fpes who Lave lost much of one 
world and acquired only sonielhing of the other. They are puxjJed and 
bewildered* The interpenetration of the old w^orld and the new* raises 
social and cultural problems whicli far surpass in importance and 
urgency the contemporary and temporary political conflicts which 
receive so much attention. Alter centuries of foreign rule it is not enough 
that SjTia is independent politically^ The country is sorely threatened 
by a cultural and ideological invasion from the West that is hkdy to 
suflocate the local genius which survived the cruder dominations of the 
past. There can be no questioD of repelUng the invasion. It is not to be 
repelled. But it can perhaps be directed and controlled. Ludeed, it must 
be, if Syria is to e^ist as a Living force, and not simply as an independent 
area on the map. The West, its thought and its methods, must he fitted 
into the cultural and traditional framework of Syria* without destroymg 
that framework, and with it the real identity of the country. 

i Thfl timxiit trad* befisre tht Second Wodd War almost oOmalted m the 
Eoulof Lebeime axporta. 
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The tn^ubkd variety of Sytian life was further compUcated from igig 
onwards by two interconnected problems which loomed large in the 
Syrian consciousness: the national boundari^p and the question of the 
French Mandate. 

Syria existed before Christ or the Prophet, and there never was in the 
past any serioiis dispute as to what constituted the geographical and 
historic^ boundaiies of the countiy. The writers of the past - Btmbo, 
Pliny, the bter Arab geographers -- all assume that Syria comprises 
roughly the area covered by the Lebanon p Syria p Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan* This is the Syria of history, the Syria of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Mamd likes and the Turks; it U moreover geographically a single 
unit, a country whose froatiets - the Taurus, the Euphrates, the sea and 
the deserts - Napoleon thought as good as any in existence. It is a very 
diderent country from the truncated state which we know as SjTia 
today. This state came to birth in the tortuous confereiices after the 
First World War. It w^as essentially the creation of Anglo-French 
rivalry. Had either power taken over the whole area comprised by 
historic Syriup it would have been better for the country, and inci¬ 
dentally it might have robbed the Jewish problein in Palestine of some 
of its acuity. Strategic ennriderations, however* led to the division of 
the country into French and British mandates. The permanent dividing 
line between the British and French spheres . . . violated almost every 
known law of physical and human demarcation* It ha$ stood ever since 
as a crippling obstacle to trade and other forms of intercourse: as an 
artihcial wall on either side of which each of the two Powers has estab¬ 
lished her own language and currency, and instituted altogether difler- 
ent Systems of administration p of education and of economic regulation 
and planning.' t Though the British and the French have gonep and 
Ismel has appeared, the dividing line Tomalns. 

The Syrians bitterly resent their artificlaJ boundari^ on tWQ main 
sHfres: they are arbitrary and humiliating^ and they deal a deadly blow 
at the country's eccmomic prosperity. To understand what they mean in 
the way of humiliation it is only necessary to think nf the educated 
Damascene, perhaps once the governor of a provincCp who for a genera¬ 
tion had to present his papers to both French and British officials each 
time he wished to cross the Palestine or Transjordan frontiers in order to 
visit his property, his friends or his relations, situated on the wrong side 
of a purely artificial fence. The peasant with his donkey and baskets 
was subject to the same galling restrictions. It w'as as though some 
^ George Aatonius, TAj /IfoS DondoUp 1^38. 
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foreign power shoiild establish a frootier^ with custonis and passport 
cozitioL between, say, Devoti and Cornwall. Psychologically the effects 
of tho frontiers have be^ undesiruble en oughp economically they have 
been disastmns. Before the First World War Sjrna was the distributiDg 
chan nel for the whole easteni end of the Turkish Empire. The handling 
of goods in transit formed an essential part of the Syrian economy^ 
Northwardp eastward and southward, from Aleppo and Damascus, tliere 
was a free flow of trade; and Syria derived a relative Viiealth and pros¬ 
perity as the commercial centre of a trade basin stretching from 
Anatolia to Egypt, and eastward to the confines of Persia. Damascus 
served, and was served by^ Transjordania, Palestine, Egypt and, 
the Medina railway, Nejd and the Hedjaz; similarly Aleppo was linked 
with Anatolia, Cffida, Mosul, Baghdad and Persia* With the First 
World War and the ensuing settledient, this activity came to an abrupt 
end. Frontiers arose overoight^i and the free movement of goods ceased- 
Southward lay the Palestine and Transjordan frontierSj eastward the 
Iraq frontier, and to the north the impassable tariff barrier of a hostile 
and protectionist Turkey, To make matters worse, further amputations 
effected in the north by the Ankara Agreements* and the arbitrary seizure 
of Alexandretta, fatally compromised the already reduced possibilities 
of Aleppo, Situated within Mty ktbmetres of the frontier - a frontier 
no longer defensible ^mce the Turks held the Gates of the Tauius - the 
town p once the most important trade junction in tlie country^ was 
left without ej tiler markets or security. Even the sources of the Kouek, 
bum which the tow-n derived its waiter-supply, lay in Turkish hands- 
Tlje Anglo-French jealousyp which had brought about the insensate 
restriction of the Syrian frontierSp occasioned betw'een the wars the 
hiCTeasing isolation of Syria from her neighbours. Evciywhere else 
Britain had succeeded to a controlling interest in the dismembered 
Ti^ki^h Empire, Eg^^t, Iraq. Palestine, Tmnsjonlaiiia and Arabia, 
foUowtrf in the British wake, and set about building up their national 
economies with British encouragement and capital- Their political 
connection and policy, and not least their ftnanoe. drew them m vaiying 
degrees into the orbit of the pound. Syria was surrounded mth a sterling 
^vall which the weakened franc was powerless to surmount. As a promi¬ 
nent S>Tian nationalist wrote in 1937: "Over a period of fiJteen years, and 
with the perseverance and conthmity of aim which characteme British 
imperialim, a tariff and sterling chain has been forged link by hnk 
about this country/^ As the economy of the sterling countries developed, 

fdniond Rabbath^ iSyn#ifiu i^mmiV /iroAf, Paiij, 19J7- 
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their mutual bonds tightened. Haifa diverted the Baghdad trade froiii 
Syrian chaimelSp and Palestine and Iraq formalized their doser relation¬ 
ship by a commeniil agreenieDl in 1937. Two years earlier passports and 
cnstotns had been abolished between Iraq and Transjordania, Syria, 
politically isolated and pegged to the franc^ could do nothing to 
revive her transit trade. This senseless state of affairs, as damaging 
in the long mn to Palestine, Traisjordania and Iraq as to Syrin 
itselfj was one of the cbiel caiises of trouble between the two World 
Wars. 

The reduction of Syrian territory, and the economic evib which 
restilted therefrom, were a joint Anglo-French responsibility, and may 
be logically separated from the administnition of the mandate for whkh 
the French were ariswierable alone* The mandate was acquired, as were 
other mandates in the Middle East, against the wish of the majority of 
those who had any political oemsdousness.^ Given this fact, and gi^^n 
the possibilities at the disposal of the mandatory power, it is the duty 
of the detached observer to try to ascertain with what degree of 
efficiency the mandate was carried out. 

Except in sectors of the Lebanon, there was always some degree of 
opposition to the mandatory power though the French made various 
tniitless attempts to secure co-operation. The national governments 
they set up they oonld rarely work with, and the assemblies they cmated 
rardy achieved anything constructive; Syrian nationalism simply did 
not accept the framework of the mandate within which these bodies 
were called upon to function, and the latter could only propose measures 
timtamount to the abolition of that mandate, and which violated 
obligations undertaken by the French Tils-A-vis the League of Nations 
Commission. It whs politically a hopdess situation, and it is remarkable 
that the French were able to secoie any co-operatioo at all. That they 
did secure it in varying degrees, and over varyiiag periods, was due to 
the fact that on the whole they adopted a policy of veiled or indirect 
control, as opposed to the policy of direct control adopted by the 
British in Palestine. They usrf with considerable skill, in every type of 
post, representatives of those minorities and sections of the population 
who were, il not always favoomblei at my rate not avowe^y hostile^ 

1 Tha$c inteTEsliHl in the Spian ittltud? towards the niMidati! dhetild read tht 
finctinga of the King-Cimne Report ipubludud in full ip CeocRP Antonius'i jfriii 
The coonlry^ with the excepUort of 'consderxbk gropps' ua 
Lebanon, wu overwlielmiBg^^ nfainst x mandate of nay lOTt, though they were 
t^rr>' ready to accept 'uaiataiice' wbicla they ^ipulnted aUouM be .^Eiterlc&n or, 
railing tEiat, Brittih, but dp no accoiint Fceoeb.. 
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Outbreaks, nofle the less, occmred almost yeariy untn 1935. It is note- 
worthyp however, that m spite of the open opposition of the Syrian 
Kationalists there was Less political persecution than might have been 
anticipated. Inddents andutdividual injustices did occur, but they have 
been exaggerated. Indeed, formal lelatioTis between the French and the 
Muslims were usually correct, and there was more socmi contact 
between the foreign offidab and the local population tlaii was the case 
in Palestine. This consUtutcs a tribute to both $ides^ 

Apart from tlic difficulties deriving from the unpoptilarity of the 
mandate^ France suflcrcd from three initial disadvantages altogether 
her own: the weakness of the franc, shortage of efficient personnd (both 
in part the m$uU of the sacrifices made by France on behalf of herself 
and her allies in the First World War) and, paradoxically enough p her 
pecuUar cultural and historical position in the Levant* The economic 
draw'backs of the first have already been mentioneti The second led to 
corruption in certain branches of the adroinistration whichp though less 
widespread than that to w^hich the country had m Turkish times been 
accujstomcd, was a bad advertisement both for France and w^estcm 
methods K The third initial disadvantage deserii'es spcdal consideration. 
Franca*s connection with Syria went back as far as Cbarle rn agnCp who 
secured from the Caliph Haroun^al-Saschid the protectorate of the 
Holy Places, Ln modern times it began with Francis I, w'ho negotiated 
the first capitulations with the Turks on the model later adopted by the 
other w^estem powers, and inaugurated the French policy of alliance and 
friendship with the Grand Signwr. Later came ColbErt"^ brilliant 
organization of the French trade posts in the Lei'unt, and renewied 
capitnlationa which insisted clearly on Frafioe*s religious and economic 
protectorate of the Holy Places. By the middle of the eightee n th century 
France liad come to be regarded as the hereditary protector of Catholic 
interests in Syria. A century later it was France that landed an expedi¬ 
tion to restore order and safeguard Christian rights after the massacres 
of i860. It was mainly French missionaries who worked in tlie country 
and French education that strengthened the Christian minorities and 
set thorn culturally aliead of their compatriots, hAs a result, long 
before the question of a mandate arose, the French, as traditioimlly 
associated with Christian interests, were profoundly suspect to 
the Orthodox Muslims. The very cultmal and educational achieve¬ 
ments, which had earned them the devotion of the Christian minor¬ 
ities, were a major disadvantage in assuming a mmidate over Syria as 
a whole. 
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Any review of the admiiiistmtioD of the mandated temtories of Syria 
and the Lebanon, an adinlm^traLion which lasted roughly a generation, 
must draw attention to etnors and omissiojis. Many of these the French 
themselves would readily recognize. First, public works were some- 
tirnes inadequate; no major port works were imdertaken at Beyrouth 
before 1933, although such works were essential if the port was to 
compete with Haifa, (The weakness of the French financial position 
had something to do with this. Capital was lacking.) Secon^yp the 
towns were encouraged at the e^tpense of the oountrysi^, a grave error 
m a primarily agricultural country; money went to providing munidpaL 
water, electricity and public buddings, which should have gone on 
agricultural development* In other words, a disproportionately small 
percentage of the budgets was spent in and on the countryside- On the 
one hand this resulted in a gravitation towards the towns with conse¬ 
quent unemplojment; on the other it led to the ni^lcct of rural drainage 
problems and of the maJada endemic in certain regions. Thirdly, little 
effort was made to piepaie SjTians for the task of self-government when 
the mandate should expire^ and no cadre of efficient and responsihle 
d^Hil servants was trained. The Syrian official too often remained, as in 
the old Turkish days, slow. lazy and corrupt* Fourthlyp many will 
regard the introduction of the mechanism of democratic government, 
with the bureaucracy that it entails, and in the direct form developed 
in the West, as premature. Not only was the machineiy involved 
exptensive out of proponiop to the fmancial resources of the states con- 
i^TTied. but experience, and the example of Egypt, had shown that for 
countries in the stage of development reached by SjTia and the X^banon 
such govcrtkmciit docs not gi\'e effective expression to Uie needs and 
wishes of the people.^ It bordered on tlie ludicrous to confer upon the 
Lebanon, a country with a population of less than a million, and that 
population mainly peasantry* the expense and the machinery of a 
bicameraJ parliament. 

There remain tw o major charges to be brought against the imndatoiy 
power: first* its attitude of complaisanoe in the face of Turkish encroach¬ 
ments on Syrian territory, and secondly its separatist policy. There 
is litde doubt that the French - though the other member states of 
the League of Kations must take their shore of the blame-did not 
wish to antagonize Turkey, and tJierefore did not oppose with sufficient 
vigour the Turkish pressure in the north which ultimately resulted 

1 FKffnt events ateni to thnvt that Syria has decisively abandoiiic4 the ivtm oI 
democracy Impoicd Lbc West. 
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in the seizure of Alexandretta. The French and the League of Nations 
may be said to have given away, vnthout a straggle, territory wbidi 
was held in trust, territory, moreover, which comprised the town of 
Andocli, for many centwies the capital of Syria and the focus of 
Syrian life. Although the League gave its approval to the changes, the 
French seem morally to have contravened Article Four of the League 
Mandate, by which they had gtiaranteed 'la Syiie et le Liban contre 
tonte perte ou prise k bail de tout ou paitie des territoires et centre 
r^tablissement de tout contr^k d'une Puissance itrangOT'. This breach 
of trust was doubly serious sin ce its effects are permanent 
The separatist policy pxirsued in Syria (as opposed to the Lebanon], 
involving the creation of the Sanjak, the Alawi tenitoiy^ and tlie Jebel 
Dmze, was most ill-advised- By the terms of Article I of the League 
Mandate the French guaranteed to favour ^les autonomies locales dans 
toute la mesme ou les droonstances s'y preteront** They went, in fact, 
further than this. They not only safeguarded mmoriti^ but fostered 
them, and in every region were accused of enooutaging separatism. 
Their primary object in doi^g this was clearly political, and they hoped 
to strengthen French influence thereby. The policy only succeeded in 
increasing ecoiiomic and administratii'e dislocation, and in creating 
further political unrest owing to the extreme dissatisfaction of the 
Muslims. On the other hand, in fairness to the French* it must be empha¬ 
sized that the Alawis and the Dmzes constitute very real historic 
minorities with their own religions, costumes and tiaditions* Experi¬ 
ence further seems to show tliat niinoritii:^ in Syria, and particularly the 
Christians, stQl need adequate and enforceable guarantees. Many of the 
ill effects of the French separatist policy w^ere fortunately offset by the 
dc fatio remtegTation of the autonomous states in most important 
matters, Posls and telegraphs, finance, customs, railways and a doren 
other vital services, as from 1922, were handled throughout Syria, the 
Lebanon and the other states, by the central administraLtioii, The 
budget of there Common Interests, as they were called, was as large as 
that of the separate states. Though the economic ills of separaLlinm were 
thus largely avoided the political grievance remained. 

The problems raised by the creation of an independent Lebanon w^ere, 
and are, more compkx. In 1919 the autonomous Sanjah of the Lebanon 
w'as made an independent state. This independence was recognized by 
the League of Nations, which mentioned Syria and the Lebanon 
repara tftly in the terms of its mandate. On the other hand, the size of the 
independent Lebanon was not mitially determined. Under Turkish mk 
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its bouiidaries had fluctuated widdy. ajid there had as a rcsuli arisen 
t«'o different conceptions as to what coiistituted the Lebanon, K>nccp- 
tions which found expression in the terms LUilc Lebanon and Grea£^?r 
Lebanon. The Little Lebanon meant the strongly Maronite and Ihuze 
sector of the Mountain between Sidon and Tripoli, and the coast 
between this sector of the range and the sea (exduding Beyrouth). The 
Greater Lebanon was envisaged as an area exteodirtg southward as far 
asTjTe, and comprising also Beyrouth and possibly Tripoli, Historically 
the Greater Lebanon had tended to emerge^ as the creation of semi- 
independent Lebmese emirs, whenever the Porte w?as weak. Thus the 
Emir Fakr-ed-Din in the early seventeenth century and the Emir 
Bechir in the early nineteenth gave the conception of the Greater 
Lebanon its widest territorial expression. Conversely a strong central 
government tended to restrict tlie area of Lebanese semi-autonomy 
within the limits of the Little Lebanon and its mountain fastnesses. 
Between 1543 and 1860 the Turks made detemined efforts to destroy 
even this restricted autonomy^ DLstnrbances resulted^ culminating in 
the massaere of Christians in Thereupon the foreign powers inter¬ 
vened to riKstablish the Little Lebanon as a wholly autonomous sanjak 
within the Turkish Empire. Both the French and the first Christian 
Turkish governor of the new^state^ Daoud Fasha, suggested the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the Greater rather than the Lesser Lebanon, but the Turks 
and the British for different reasons were both violently opposed, and 
the scheme fell through. 

The Lebanon had been paxUcuUuiy hostile to Turkish rule, and the 
restriction of the LebaDon was therefore a natural feature of Turkisb 
policy* On the other hand^ when the Freuch received their mandate it 
was among the Lebanese Christians that they had most friends and most 
support p and it was therefore equally natural that they should wash to 
give the Mountain the greatest pckssible extent and mfluence. The 
Greater Lebanon was therefore recreated, but with territorial limits $0 
wide as to be historically unjustifiable. The populatiou of the Little 
Lebaaou had been somewhere about 4oapOoo; that of the new state was 
rather more tJian double, the new accretions being mainly Orthodox 
Muslims and Shi'itcs. Apart from quesrions of Frencli foreign policy 
there w-as one argument/of a Greater Lebanon; it would form a workable 
Unit economically, whereas a Little Lebanon without a satisfactory port 

i_ _|^T hc X^lnuiQii aitee.ted tbe tsminiiU o-f the- pdpe^line i(cit TripoliJ and the 

serwlfoiiifl: in the nmnde-ted tertitories. {at withhi t Ti? boimiliLfiH of a 

rt&te where it wm hoped that wme form of Freach JniliieDce mieht prevail aJmoet 
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would bo a tmvo^ as an independent state, picturesque but aintost as 
infiffecti\'e as an Andnira or a Liditeustein. (The cogency of such an 
argument depended on the idea of Lebanese independence. It would, of 
course,, tn no sense apply to an autonomons LebarLon in a Syrian 
Federation,) 

The arguments ^gaimt the Greater Lebanon as recreated by the 
French were many^ and itseadstfeoce posed serious problems. In the first 
place it included temtor>% particulafly in the Bk^aa and the Anti- 
Lebanon, which had never been comprised in any Greater Lebanon, and 
which could only be regarded by the Syrians as an imjustifable sebiiire- 
Secondly, it created a ^iuslim minority in the Christian Lebanon who 
wisihed for union woth SyTia, while in Syria itself it created an irredentist 
party * Thirdly, the new Greater Lebanon incorporated withont justih- 
cation a sector of the Syrian railway linking Damascus, Hama and 
Aleppo, and so acquired a grip upon the very spine of Syrian ecduomy. 
Fourthly, and perhaps most important, the new state by incorporating 
the ports of Beyrouth and Tripoli blocked Syria's natural access to the 
sea. As long as the regime of the Common Interests existed the iU effects 
of this last drawback were largely offset, but Syria none the less 
remained insecure. There is still no guarantee that at some time in the 
future, perhaps with the support of a foreign powder, the Greater 
Lebanon will not erect tariff barriers and dose its ports to Syrian trade. 

Even in the Moun tain itself there was initially considerable misgiving 
about the new frontiers. It was felt that added territory had been dearly 
purchased at the price of Syrian hostility. The Orthodox Muslim 
minority of the Greater Lebanon naturally resented the new state of 
affairs bitterly. No revision was, however, undertaken. Such a leiTsiou, 
while retaining Beyrouth as the port of the Lebanon, should have 
handed back Tripoli and the Bk^aa valley to Sjoia, while allowing the 
southern Lebanon, where sentiment is divided, to settle its future by 
plebiscite. With the passage of time, new interests have inevitably 
created new' tics within the Greater Lebanon, and habit and custom 
have done much to lessen Internal opposition, even among the SurmiteSn 
Ho less than the Maronites, the other communities have become awaire 
of the advantages of belonging to a unit whose standard of living and 
education b higher than that prevailing in surrigunding Arab countries. 
Further^ an interestir^ and signifl<^t process has become apparent* 
which has tended to reegodie the most iirecondlabk: the Muslims, who 
are for the most part the poorer and less educated part of the population, 
are incieasiug more rapidly than the Maronites, and a situation b to be 
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envisaged in the future when the Greater Lebanon win cease to be 
predominantJy Christian.' It is ironic that the verj^ measures - increase 
of area and populatiaa - taken by the French to bulwark the power of 
the Mountain, and to ensure its position^ should in the end appear 
likely to tliieaten its existenoe as a Christian state. 

Tlie major administrative errors and omissions of the mandatory- 
power have now been considered. They constitute a seiions debit 
balance. It is a baJance against which a number of solid and lasting 
achieverrienU can be set. In the first place the practical modemizatioa 
of Syria and the Lebanon was taken a long way: those nnromantic but 
invaluable adjuncts to modern life-light, water, public buildings, 
efficient postal services, good roads and, not least, security - weie made 
generally available. Before the French mandate only Beyrrouth had 
main water, and only Beyrouth and Damascus bad electridty. Today 
both exist as a matter of course in the major towns of Syiia and the 
Lebanon. Apart from the routine supply of such municipal andadminis- 
trative services, much was done, wi tiiin the hnancia] limits possible, for 
the general economy of the country. Even in the troubled days before 
1926 iixigation and reatforestation were undertaken on a considerable 
scale: thus the largo Ghab plain north of Shedzar was made cultivable 
and over four million trees were planted in the Homs-Hama district. 
Before and enn during the Second World War, sudi schemes were 
push^ fonvard at a vastly accelerated pacCi and it b up exaggeration 
to say that the aspect of large areas of the country was totally changed. 
Much was also done, through research, planning and administrative 
Supervision, to increase the yield of valuable crops and to introduce 
others. Thus the area under cotton cultivation had risen by 1926 from 
Soo to 40,000 hectares. Through the development of rural services, 
agricultural tax reform^ and the wise policy of leasing out a million and a 
hall hectares of tlie State Domains among small larmers (thus, inci¬ 
dentally, providing an exemplary contrast to the mti^yage system)* the 
condition of the peasants was considerably impruve<L It b no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that Syria in twenty-hve years advanced in many respects 
further than it had done in several hundreds, Tlie advance occurred in 
spite of the weakness of the franc^ the sterling waH that surrounded the 
Country and tlie disastrous effects of the W'orld slump ivhich intervened 
just as new schemes were getting under way. Two thirigs speak clearly 
for the Freuch achievement: the land under cultivation increased by 

1 Thia wig not occur if the 1 60^^00 Lebimen who have retained tli^ 
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over Bity per cent, and the population rose from two to three and a half 
million^.* From another angle^ the budget hgures givo a stnking idea of 
the extraordidaiy change and dei^elopraent that the mandated tern- 
tones under^^ent. The S>Tian budget under Turkish rule amounted to 
one million Sytmn poinads; in the early nmeteen-thirttes it had reached 
twentj'-hve times that figure. 

Before passing from tlie practical and econDmjc achiet’ements of the 
period under review, it may be well to refute four common, but un¬ 
founded, charges brought against the French ad.minisLralion. It is 
claimed that the French allowed the country to pile up an advei^ 
trade balance. There are two things to be said here. In the first place the 
League Mandates Commission imposed the policy of the 'open door^ as a 
nniatter of principle in aU mandated territories, and there was thus 
nothing the French could do to stop certain cotmtries dumping their 
goods. In the second place, the French found Syria in 1919 exhausted 
after Turkish rule, farnine and military occupation. They started from 
scratch. To build up the country it was necessary to import goods of 
ever^' sort, from textbooks to dmin-pipes and agriculturaJ machinery. 
The adverse trade balance was in fact an in vestment for the future, and 
the best type of investment that could have been made. (The baJance 
was not as serious as appeared on paper, since it was to some extent 
offset by tlie tourist traffic, the remittances of emigrants from America 
and the carriage of goods in transiL) Secondly, it is sometimes claimed 
tliat France used Syria for dumping her own goodsn The official figures 
clearly refute this. In igjS the tonnage of British imports was more 
than twice that of French imports. TliirdJyp it is widely maintained in 
SjTia that France drained tlie country Of her gold. This befief is based oii 
such irrelevandes as the substitution oI a paper currency for the old 
gold currency of the Turks, the fact dial the Syrian gold reserve w^as 
kept In France, and that at one time a French bank held the monopoly 
of gold purchase in the mandated territories. Finally, there is the 
gtoundJess accusation that the French destroyed the Lebanese silk 
industry because it competed witli Lyons, The facts of the case are vety 
diflerent. Vast numbers of mulberries were cut by the Turks during the 
First World War, and the orchards were subsef^uently ploughed for 
w*heat owing to the huge prices fetched by cereals. The French, on 
assiinung their mandate, did everything to revive the industry, and the 

I The figurea for railway transport aja al» sii^EcEut. Between. 1933. ajid 
the takinga of this Syriiui imd Lcbiuicfae rulwi&ya nivre than doubled- {Rapport d 
ta SooUU ^aliens sur la SUiiotion do £a Syrit if du Libam^ Annio, 
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output was monr than tripled between 1920 and 1926. in the latter year 
an int^sive propaganda campaign was launched for the S>TLan product. 
That it faded« and that the output subsequently dropped^ was due to 
two main causes ov^ which the French had no control: the development 
and popularization of artificial silt aud the competition of raw silk from 
Japan- 

The practical achievements of the mandate represent only part of the 
picture, French cultural mfluenoe long antedated the mandate^ and had 
been felt in the Lebanon smea the seveuteeutb and eightceotb centuries 
[the Capuchin Mission was founded in 16125, and the Jesuits followed 
before the end of the century). In the education of the local populations 
and m the creation of an intelligent and informed Lebanese upper- 
middle classj. France has done muchi Ko foreigu pow'Cr spreads its 
culture in pure altruism, but this should not obscure recognition of the 
benefits which France has conferred on Syria and the Lebancu through 
numberless schools^ scholars and teachers, over a period of generations. 
In this content it is unportant to realize that the work of France and 
of her religious missions is inseparable. Though the latter represent the 
Church» they also represent France. It is French culture and French 
ideas that they diffuse in the exjurse of their multifarious educatioiial 
and humanitarian acti^'ities. The French are well aware of this intimate 
connection* a connection wliich foreigners sometimes overlo^ki Even 
during the French Revolution* when priests w'ete being executed at 
homCj the government continued to give its support to the religious 
mbsions abroad. 

It ha^ sometimes been darimed that the French imssions have concen¬ 
trated too much on advanced education^ and the formation of an 
educated upper class, at the expense of primary education. No one 
conversant with the Middle East and with the weaknesses of educatiomd 
programmes in most Middle Eastern countries* can doubt that it is jiist 
this, a fully educated upper class, responsible and informed, that is 
everywhere needed* A more pertinent crjtJcisni is that French in the 
mission schools was often developed at the expense of Arabic. Thus it is 
not unusual to find upperntiass Lebanese with a perfect command of 
French* and sometimes also English, who are unable to write Arabic. 
Such a state of alfiiiiB is ob\iDusiy undesirable. 

TTiough the French may ha^^e neglected the teathing of Arabic in 
their schools in the realms of scholarship and archaeology* they have 
gi'ven tremendous unpetus to Islamic studies* and have shown particuiai" 
understandLug and initiative in their efforts to preserve and Interpret 
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the SyriaD past. T!ie InsiUut Lsitris Orientals with its hue library at 
the Umversitfi St Jckseph at Beyrouth and the insHiut Fran^ais at 
Damascus have long been among the most active centra for the study 
of tslaimo letter and archaeology in the Middle East J The achievement 
of the Service Jes Afdiquii^s tinder French directiDn v^’as aiso notable. 
AVhen the French took over Syria there w^as not a museum in the 
country^ and buildings of importance were yearly di^ppeaiing through 
neglect or wilful destruction^ They created museums of outstanding 
importance^ admirably arranged and managedi at Beyrouth, Damascus 
and Aleppo, and a collection by no means inconsiderable at Soueida. 
Eflective steps were ^ken to preserve emting monuments; and restora¬ 
tions, usually in excellent taste, were carried out on a wide scale^ The 
restoration of Krak of the Knights w^as in itself a major achievement. 
Further it must be emphasized that the intelligent and sympathetic 
pre5cr\Tition of the S^rrian past w^as not confined to sites and antiquities, 
hut extended to traditional aspects of Syrian life, A conscious efTort was 
made to preserve local costume and custom, and to encourage local 
crafts. The printed stuflb of Hama, the Mayadm carpets, the Djezrine 
and not least the wtiven tnateilnls of Aleppo, owe something of 
their renown and persistence to the iulercst and historical sense of the 
French, 

The mandate is a thing of the past. As it recedes, the Syrian is better 
able to disentangle the idea of a foreign rule which he opposed, and the 
division of Syrian territory which be bitterly resented, from the practical 
record of the mandatory powder. In time he may conclude that, if tliere 
were onussions, there were also important achievements, and that he 
and his countrymen ow-e much to the period of the mandate. 

The Second World War hastened the full independence of SjTia and 
the Lebanon. Independence came however at a particularly difljcnlt 
time, accompanied by inhation and a grave political threat. Of the 
tragic events of 194S, and the shadow which Israel casts over this corner 
of the Arab world, it is still too soon to speak without auger. Though no 
soluttou to the political threat, or to social and economic problems 
equally seiious, is yet in sight, the good genius which has preserved the 
identity of Syria and the Mountain tlirough successive invasions and 
catastrophes will surely not desert it now\ Nearly tw^o thousand years 
ago prosperity airtl strength peopled the liiUs of the desert, and built 
great monuments* Ail independent Syria believes they win return. 

^ Did out/ Other Dompamhle cirotTH ue the Freudi loftitijitc ia C^um, Fuad 
Uni verity at Gha. and Hebrew Univetsity in Jcni»lcni. 
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ON TRAVEL IN SYRIA 

-- ---- 


It ntay be worth wliite giving n few practioil hints and waminga, in the 
manner of Baedefcerp to eimble tba travelkr to attain bh nbjectivEa with 
a minimum of disoomJortA 

The Mandatory Power provided two of the primary oecesiitieB of travel 
roads and security^ Both were inadequate in Turkish times, and it was 
impossible to visit many of the best sites in Syria without an escort and 
the paraphemsJia of iaissfE-pas&^i^ It is now possible to get whem j-ob 
want, quieklj"^ and safely. A word of warning is* however^ necessary^ Many 
Hites in the steppe and the hinterland are isolated, swl-d are only to be 
approached by desert tracks. These tracks* where the going is often good 
enough in dry weather* may become impassable after rain. Again, the 
iHolation of these siles means that a mechanical breakdown becomes a 
serious matterA in principle, one should not venture into the defects with¬ 
out two carSp or at least a Dompetent mechanic who know's the country and 
caOn if necesaiy^ get help through the Bedouin. 

The West has done Icbs well for Syria where accommodation ia con- 
cemed. There are modem hotels, maiiy of them pTetentious* but almost 
none ate well run, and the service Is usually deplorable. In these respects 
there i$ nothing to choose beto'cen the hotels in PamaSdis, Aleppo 

and Latakia. The trouble is that there is no one who how to mo a 

hotel; the hnowlcdgc is tacking, and plumbing in itself is not enough 
(especicdly when it is a good bet that the hot water* if it docs run, will 
probably do so from the cold tapl^* This, it should be recalled* m io aoocmtry 
wherp hospitality was once a ntual. "What has happened is that the old 
Turkiab tradition of hospitality has been largely supplanted* whHu the 
trod] don of the good European inn has not yet taken its place. The trawlfer 
Suffers from an interregnum. The same thing applies to cooking. Good 
Turkish cuiMne has disappeared from the Europeanired restaarants* but 
the French tradition has not taken its place. Probably the most serious fault 
which the travudler will personally have to dnd with the period of mond-atory 

* Exception nniirttitMiiade of at as y rate one hotel in Beyrciath where the service 
ii good, and ol two or three of the hotek hi Lho Lebanon which cater for the 
SUttuner tourist traffic. Al the time ot writing (t04 j) ^ hotels in Svtia wetc ex^ 
tremcly expensive. It waj pos^te to pay two Iind three pounds sterling a day and 
get nothing ter it. They were* however, veiy cheap before the war and may weU 
be BO- again. 
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rule is tkat tbe French, so assidnoGi^ and so succesdul in spreading other 
^pccts of their dviliiatioii, did not impose their cookery to any real effect, 
Tn Beyrouthp where Franch infuence has been supreme for over a genera¬ 
tion, there 15 hardly a single good pnblio restaurant - and by that h toeant 
a place where the pnfi-on is intertated la fine cooking, and hia diciw are 
worthy of the critical sense of hJs clientele. Xeithcr does thk wealthy 
fioudshing totm provide agreeable gdJety at night, the mildly rakish 
pleasures with which a stranded traveller may while away an evening, Even 
the ^£^'10 with the marine fiavonrp that be has a right to expect in every 
Mcditerraziean port, tbongh It exists, is not easy to find. 

Faced in most places with a poor version of wtstem cooking and accom- 
ttiodation^ the traveUer win do well to reach back wherever be can to the 
indigenous tr 4 ilition. It is no exaggeration to say that ofl the beaten track, 
where no hotels exist, it is possible to go Eroni ono end of Syria to the other 
and fiod everywhere the most coirrtoons and ready hospitality. The stranger 
has Only to tiirfi up at some isolated viUage at noon or ni g h tfall fair tho sheik 
or headman at onoe to throw open hJs doors. The fare will not be luxurious, 
but it will be honest and adequate: eggs, freshly made Uban^ and honey, in a 
courtyard under a spreading vine; or white chocsn^ olives and meat balls, 
taken on a low divan in a clean whitewashed room, with afterwards the long 
pipe, and Arab coffee fiavonred with cardamom. Money^ of course, must 
never be offered in payment, but it is often possible, when you leave, to find 
som^s Burtable present bo give in return for youroritcTtainnieiit. 

More ambitiDus Syrian food is to be had in the larger towns, and eapecinlly 
Damascus^ where the Rcstaura ni dss Princes in the Suk HamJdJeh is exceb 
lent, hfany of the dishes eaten locally will ^ep^ay experiment, Theio are^. in 
particular, nnml^ of excellent rice dishes, of which war^ airmt (rice, 
flavoured often with pine kernels and raisins^ wrapped in young vine leaves) 
is among the best. Other common dishes which ca n be recommended are 
lahm miskwi (pieces of mutton grilliMl on a akewer), kufia (meat balls 
ffavDurGd with various herbs a very favouTite dish), and kuteha (a basis of 
finely cnished wheat with meat or fish), For Bweetmeats Syria and Damascus 
have always been fomotm, and there is an infinite variety (of which baklavtt 
seems particularly suited to western toite). The Syrian desert also pinduoets 
a secies of hrowti truffle, both plentiful and cheap at the right season, 
which Is excellent when property prepared. It la not dug up by camels. As 
regards drinks, the European wiU probably find sherbet, in spite of its poetic 
associations, a little resipid. the local aperitif^ is good: mode from 

a grape basis and flavoured with aniseed, it la vaguely rcmlnisccotof 
and has, further, the advantage of btmg something of a specific against the 
intestina:l troubles which so commonly beaet the tiaveUer in the Middle 
Fast. Quite g[K3d wine is also made in certain parts of the Lebanon, particu¬ 
larly tn the Bk aa VaDey in the ueighbotirhood of Chtaum. It is relatively 
cheap. Oft the other hand most of the wine in the out-of^the-'Way viUagee is 
hardly recognizable as such, and ia brat avoided. 

*1,* ttfuidly Rnd altogether one ui the most ureful words in 

tM wavdler fl syrun vocabulary. 
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Tbe Etitopean tnvcUers who viuted Syria m the past automatically 
carried their own hotel with them; they took^ia fact, fall camping e^jiupiiieat. 
This still remains tbe best method of procedure for anyone who inteods to 
penetrate beyond the pleasant villages of tbe Lebanon into the hioterloncL 
There b no doubt that in places like Palmyra one's own camp-bed at the 
edge of the oasis is far preferable to anything the vOLage can ofler, while at 
such sites as Hesaia and Kasr el^Heir, miles from any habitatiDn, there is no 
alternative. Even in more dvUieed regions many will rightly prefer the stars 
to a dubious hotcL Ontdde the Lebanon^ tbe oDnntiy is so ^msely popu¬ 
lated that it is always easy to get away from people and set out one's ^d in 
solitude. A mosquito net should always be used, except right out in the 
desert or at on altitude of over foor or five thousand feet, since malaria is 
common in many places. Finally^ even in late spring and early summer, the 
traveUor should take warm clothes. After a scorching day the desert, where 
there is no vegetation to retain tbe heat^ can grow bitterly cold before dawn, 
and it is well to remember that in tbe Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon there may 
be patches of snow as low as five tbonsand feet until the beginning of June. 
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